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!JjpE foUowir^.Ttefttiae^ tjogethe]^ ,wltfi those 
vdth which it*. |Sr,ACi^^£||^(B(d^; wwl wfi^t^ik 
ini9$i}r yeari ag0 for nay own {H^vatci ftnsooe^ 
meht aod' skli^fkoti^n. For I the& had form^ 
ficxdiyigii of having them published to the 
wqfld.- But since 1 have been induced to 
iw^^ijj^X^^ in ;spi«e other imtanc^ 

]^iiblic,,y:^^ M nij^ ;ferther thjca I,atfiifrt 
ptirpo$Gd9 joftd given tsMx ^[)iQtlrage]:mdi( to 
jpi'ddiH^ these likewise to< the \(FMld^ that if 
any the least good cftn rcsiiltfroih Ihemy- t 
may have the happiness of seeing it in some 
degree take place* The principal . subjects 
which I have undertaken to elucidate^ have, 
1 believe, been considered by me in a light 
quite new. For I do not recollect that any 
person before has followed the same mode o£ 
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illustration. ParticuUrly in Tcspect to the 
plagues in Egypt, it does not appear that any 
writer has observed that correspondence which 
seems to subiSist between the offence arid the 
punishment, a» well as between the people- 
and their customs. It will afford me great ' 
satisfkction if this correspondence should ap-* 
pear ^univer-sally ob^m» and :prcci8e, and 
founded in trulh. Ai-^at 1 here present td 
the public is a small pgrt of a large coU^ctidn, 
I m«y possibly, if I live, venture to ^roducc^ 
other obscrvatiotis upon siittilar subjects, and 
of a like tendency. For my chief labour has 
been, ever since i have had opportunities of 
reading, observing, and forming an unbiassed 
opinion, to do honour to the religion which 
I profess, and to authenticate the Scriptures 
upon which it is founded. 
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OF 



EGYPTIAN RITES 



AND 



OF THE COlONIKS BY WHICH THEY WERE INTRO* 
DUCED VERY EARLY INTO GREECE. 



-As some of the evidences,, concerning the 

vTeligion and customs of Egypt, are taken from 

those which prevailed in Greece; it may be 

proper to provei that these customs of the 

Orecians were certainly borrowed from the 

former country : and at the same time to shew, 

«it what intervals, and by wh«Lt persons, thcy 

were introduced. Fo^iit the rites alluded to 

wer^of late date^ or dq^btful or^in, ;^ijf au- 

Atiority would be. pf little weight \^ and ncxj^ 

inference could be made from them. But at 

livill be found',' thit k' near rfelatibh subsisted 

of old between the two nations : that the one 

was m a great degree constituted by colo* 

nies ffom ^ the other t that these emigrants 

came over to Hellas in times of very high aitx- 

B 



liquity: most of th^m long before the sup-^ 
posed sera of Troy^ and became superior to 
the original inhabitant^. They brought with 
them the religion and rites of the people, from 
whence they came. We may therefore from 
the stream judge of the fountain. 

» 

Of ^^^^ early and particular 
Migrations. 

First, then, it will be proper to shew that 
Greece, according to the traditions of the na- 
tives, Wais in great measure peopled from E- 
gypt. Diodorus Siculus tells us^ that some 
of the principal persons upon l^ecord among 
the Athenians, were from this ' country : and 
th^t the Athenians in general Were from * 
^^yp*- The Peloponnese was* for the mosft 
part peopled by Dorians: and the ancient 
leaders of these Dorians, according to * Hero- 
dotus, were of the same original, and came 
^rti the same part of the world. The Lele- 

¥auti, Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 25. Rhodomanni. 

« 

ttid. p. 24. 

^ <^iUfMtr$ ecf urns «< tm A«>^fiie»f *|Ive^»Hs Aivt^rriM dt^tm, 

Herod. L 6. c. 54. p. 461. / 



ges wefe a very ancient, arid a very large, 
body of people. They spread over the coast 
of Asia Minor : and occupied many of the 
islands- They settled likewise in Gceece^ as 
M^^gara. Lelex, supposed to be the chief 
cojgiductor, is represented as king of that place i 
and is said to have migrated from * Egypt- 
The same people w^e possessed of a large 
pairt x)f * Laconia : an4 a Lelex is mentioned 
«8 the fir^ ^ king of that region ; which for a 
time had the name of Lelegia. Erecth€;us 
•was an aiicieat king of Athens, but of ♦ E^p- 
tcaa exteaction. As he was acquainted with 
the ferjtility of that country, he in a time of 
scarcity is said to have imported from thence 
, com for. the support of his ' people. Some 
time before him Cecrops is said to have come 
jover; who^ according to traditio?^ was the 

Fausan. 1. l.p. 95. 
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Pausan^ 1. 1. p. 106. 

. * Ibid, L 4. p. ^SO. 
3 p^usan. 1. 3. p. 203. 

A^HMn. Diodor. I. 1. p. 25. 
' Diodor. 1. 1. p. 26. 
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first king in Attica. He came from ' Sa¥^ iri 
Lower Egypt : all the Athenians were re- 
puted to have been originally * Saites. After 
him another colony was brought by Danaus, 
and ^ Lynceus : both of whom, as the priests 
at Thebes toid Herodotus, were from a city 
of that Name, called * Chemmis. Diodorus, 
speaking of some very early persons, and od^ 
currences, says, that i|i those tifties ^ Danaus 
eame from Egypt t- and that ^ Cadmus arriv-* 
ed soon after^ Some make Cadmus rather 
prior V and place Danaus third* Danaus ter^ 
tiam duxtt coloniam, Marsham. Chron. sec. 
IX. p. 125. The place^ from which Cadmus 
led his colony, is said to have been Thebes 

Alfl»«<$ Tjj« 'ea>u«^oj. Joh. Tzetzes. Chil. 5. Hist. 18. p. 91. 
Tzetzes. SchoL in Lycoph. v. 111. 

Ksx^A-v)^, Aiyvferi9( ^9 t» yfyo;, mKn^% r«c A6n^ui» Suidas; 
^ A$^vttiii9 et7F6tkii% ^tchti Diodot. 1. 1. p.- 24. 

rtfi ts Tfli 'EA;y«S«. Herod. 1. 2. c. 91. p; H4. 

^ Ecrn 3f Xif^fAtf fFoUi fityetXn ufMf rv 0i]C«Vxtf. . Ibid. 

...... , ' • , ' 

^ KfliT» Jf T»TKff r»f X^»nff A«ftf*o$ s<^vyJF i{ A«7«9rT«. Dtodor. 
I. 5. p. 329. 

^ Mi«5«» ngdy T«T*i» TA>» XS*'*" (AflCJ'Wtf, A«Sr, IirXuc^) K«3^o^ 
Ibid. 

7 <I)fl/wg ««i K«}^o;- «9r« 0i|C#»f r«»» Atyvfrrwu k. t. A. Syn- 

^llus^ p. 15&. 
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in Upper Egypt. Mekmpus came froiiv the" 
same part of the * world: whose companions 
and posterity were stiled * Melampodes : and 
resided in the region of Argos. 

Of the Rites and Customs imported. 

: These emigrants from Egypt brought with, 
them into Greece the rites and ceremonies of 
the country which they ^ left. Melampus 
introduced the ♦ Dionusiaca, ayid all those ob-. 
scenities with which they were accompanied. 
He is likewise said to have first taught the 
Grecians, the mysteries of * Ceres; which 
were equally base and impure* To him were 
attributed the rites of lustration and expiation ; 
together with the science of physic and th? 

■ Herod; 1. 2. c. 49. p. 127. Diodorus Sic. 1. 1. p. 87. 

* Pausan. 1. 8. p. 6S6. 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c. 43. p. 124.-^. 48, 49. p. 127.-^-c. 50. 
p. 128. — c. 58. p. 131, See also Diodorus, 1. 1. p. 20, 21. 
also p. 62, 63. and 86. - 

^jiXA»p< , M iTitf^jiKf ff< ««Ti)yi}8B«/tttro$. Herod. 1. 2. c. 49. 
p. 127. 

T^'£.AAa}i ms Aii«$ io^T^i ?ri?0»$ vfinvfUfn, Clemens Cohort, 
p. 12. . 
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art of ^ augury. Herodotus says, that alnrort 
all the names of the Grecian deities came from 
* Egypt. Diodorus Siculus, though he enter-* 
tains some doubts about many of these ancient 
traditions-, yet allows, from the evidence of the 
Athenians, that the Eleusinian mysteries were 
imported in the time of Erectheus : and that 
there was a great confdrmity between the re- 
ligious ceremonies of ^ Attica and Egypt : and 
a wonderful likeness between the people of 
each nation. We may trace the country from 
whence Cadmus came, by the mysterious his-* 
tory, with which his arrival was attended. 
For it is said, that as he journeyed towards his 
place of- settlement in Baeotia, he was con- 
ducted by a ^ cow, which had a lunar mark 

* Apollodorus, L I- p. 90. edit. Heynae. 

rnv '£AA«}«. Herod. 1. 2. c. 50. p. 128. 

' ? n^»ff h Toi»*«*f m 'nMrtit Kttt ▼« /^vf^M rettfrni fnt ^ •*■•« 
x^fAtj^h-ttv i» £Xfvf4y4y tit rt ^t^i rati $virte6^ tua d^j^i^tnrtct 
pivttvTtfi %x>^9 AhfMUf Kxt AtyvTTTiiti, Tvf ftff ym^ ZiffcoKinimf min 
%tnt 7ut,T AtyuTT«f it^wf fa7ifnnx>^oUt rovs it xn^okairtn xtur^^ 

r»<$ mtwif ofc6forMr6v$ uftct rots Atfvjfrwi (rov$ AhfMus), Diod. 
L I. p. 25, 26. 

%iKtio'fAucf KvtcXtf ms XtMnij ix&n un ^Au^ik. Paus. l.[9. p. 7SS. 





on her sides. But this, however inveloped^> 
means only that he was directed by an ora-» 
cle ; which oracle was properly of Ejgypt. 
For at •Momeniphis in that country was an 



oracular ' heifer, which had these marks : and 
had the same divine honours, as the * Apis 
and Mnevis in other places. The cow and 
heifer were held universally by the Egyptians 
in great reverence, as being sacred to ^ Isis. 
The rites of this goddess were about this time 
brought into ^ Greece ; and were kept up par- 
ticularly in Attica. In other places they be- 
came in great measure efikced: but among 
the Athenians her name was preserved, and 
they used to the last to swear by * Isis. In 
short,, the far greater part of the Grecian rites 
and ceremonies was imported from * Egypt. 

Mwwt wyo^/i l»#Tf^t Tf^fTAttct; «urt fbvm^ Scholia ia Aristop* 
' I T^iyiTui i^XfiM C«( /«^«. Strab. 1. 17. p. 1155« 

Tf/^tiu Ibid* 

' At Meniphis and Heliopolis. I^id, 

3 Herod. 1. 2. c. iO. p. 122, 1. 3. c. 27. p. 2Q8, 

* According to Diodprus ia the time of Erecttieus. 1. K 

p. 25* 

^ Diodor. 1. 1. p. 26. T^y Irfv— i/!#»vfiN . 

^erod. 1. 2. c. 58. p. 131. 
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G$ncermttg the Times when these Mysteries aad 
tliese Ft)rms of Worships mere introduced. : 

It is manifest from what ha§ beeu already 
said, that the religion and the deities of Greece 
were introduced \\x very early times : and they 
must have been much prior in the country, 
froni whence they were borrowed. Hence 
Sir John Marsham with the greatest probabi- 
lity imagines,, that they were established in 
Egypt before the time of Moses. * Festa 
JEgyptiorum . temporibus. IVIosaicis vetustiora 
fuisse meritp videri possunt. This may be in- 
ferred from, the times, in \yhiqh these persons 
are supposed to l^ave lived, by whom the rites 
were imported into Greece. The first Gre-. 
cian * fathers have endeavoured to lower the 
dates of these transactions, in order to raise 
the aeja of Moses, that he may be found prior 
tp any history of Greece : as if truth depend- 
ed upon priority; and the cause of religion 
were hurt by any fojeign pr-etensiong'to anti- 
quity. They however allow these emigrants 
a very ear;ly date ; and place them many ages 

' Chron. Canon, p. 186. 
* • See Just. Martyr, p. 18, 14. Tatianus Assyrius, p. 
274, 5. Theop. ad Autol. p. 392, 8. and 899. 
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before the aera of Troy : and still farther from- 
tficf^ikst- Olympiad. Eusebius^ who studied 
the chtoAiology of the ancients with great dili- 
gence, seems to come nearest to the truth. 
And his system, however by some disputed, 
appears in respect to these very early occur- 
rences to be the best founded. 

' Among the various migrations into Greece, 
there are three, which are particularly noticed 
by him, and by other Writers. The first was 
under ' Cecrops. His arrival is by Arch- 
bishop Usher, from the evidence of * Euse- 
bius, adjudged to the year of the Julian period 
3X58, ante Christum 1556, aild fifteen years 
after the aera of Mpses, which was P. J. 3143.' 
fii^ birth must have been antecedent. The ' 
next colojiies were brought over at different 
mtervals by Danaus and Cadmus. The for- 
mer is suppose^ by the same writer, according 
to the computation of Eusebius, to have left 

, 'jS.^e Sir IchnMawham^ Chrpi^i C^n. p. 15, 
* Chronol»p..l2. , . . 

In his time Moses flourished. Ktttet it nrof hittv^nt wap '£<!- 
^<y< ^ti^t^tre. Euseb. Chroii. p. 27. Cecrops is referred to 
' |he most ancient times. . K«r« h T^twrtcf n^^ii0i«i, ^ A,r>^$ 
xsit Efrtfcnhvi, MMt ii^viiii Kne^rf; itm Ia>. Qemens Alexaqd* 
Strym* 1* 1. p« 38Q. ; 
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Egypt in the yc*r J. P. 3^30 • *ate ChriitiSitt 
1484, about seventy ■'two years after * Qe^r<yfs: 
and cighty-se\?eii from the birth of Moses, 
Cadmus is pUced somewhat antecedent^ and 
in the time of the same patriarch. But it is^ 
probable^ that he left Egypt more early : or 
at least, that a colony of Cadmonians left that 
country long before their settlement in Hellas. 
For it is said of Cadmus, that before he came 
to Grecjce he, together with Phoenix, resided 
and reigned in the region of Tyre and Sidon* 

iff Xtfcyrg^ ug my ^ugioLv Tvgn zm ^limvog ebao'/- 

Xiwm. ^^ Cadmus and Phoenix, after they 
" had left Thebes in Egypt, and were arrived 
*^ at Tyre and Sidon, reigned in those places.'^ 
Now the Cadmonite is mentioned by ^ Mose3 
among the nations of Canaan, or in its vicini-» 
ty, as early as the days of Abraham. Hence. 
we may be led to form conjectures coneem* 
ing fhe great antiquity of this people. 

There 15 likewise an obscure history of a, 

* IJsher's Gnronol. p. 19. 

Concerning these migrations s6e Diodorus Sic, ^cloga, 
p. 921. 

* Euseb. Chron. p. 27. Syncellus, p. 152. 
^ Genesis, xv. \% 



pcoon nained J^ Apis^ wlio catnc from Egypt 
to Arg/HfS : vthetG he succeeded tbat a^eietifc 
prixice Phorocueus. . From him the couoitry i» 
said t6 have had the name of Apia. He 
brought with hiaa the learning of his country: 
scad was esteemed both as a prophet^ and a 
physician. 

^ ' CONCLUSION. 

Thus have I given ^n account of some of 
the most early migrations from Egypt into 
Greece ; and of the persons by whom the co^ 
lonies are supposed to have been conducted. 
I am sensible, that these accounts are mixed 
with fable ; and there are many, if not in^ia-. 
ginary^ yet mistaken characters alluded to in 
the process of Grecian chronology} upon 
which there can be no just dependence. I 
do not believe that any sucK persons reignedl 
at Argos as Inachus : or Phoroneus, avd^u^m 
ir^€jro$ ; or as Atlas in Mauritania, or as Ekl^ 

' Avmt li X*^^ Amtcf irf3«9 r#)f 

^* r.K ^schyli SuppliceS| v. 2i66^ 
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Itiij or Deucalion in Thessaly. The history 
of Cecrops and Danaus is to my apprehension 
of another climate and sera. They were each 
imported into Greece, and afterwards adopted 
aind ingrafted upon the histories of the coun- 
try. Yet I make no doubt, but that persons 
stiled Cecropidse, Dana'idae, Apidanei, and the 
like, came over from Egypt t and though their 
arrival may not be precisely determined, yet 
we may plainly perceive, that it was at differ- 
ent intervals, and in very remote ages. In 
short, these colonies from Egypt were of so 
high antiquity, that from the rites which they 
imported, we may judge of those which pre- 
vailed in the time of Moses* For thevj who 
introduced thpse rites, were of Egypt, and 
either cotemporary with that l^giver, or an- 
tecedent to him. This will warrant anj appli- 
cation which I may sometimes make to the 
traditions and customs of Greece* when I have 
occasion to illustrate by them the rites and 
worship of Egypt. In like manner, I shall 
have recourse to the rieUgioii and mysteries of 
the Sidonians, Ty rians, and Babylonians : as 
they were undoubtedly of great antiquity. 
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CONCERNING THE JUDGMENTS OF 

GOD IN EGYPT} 

AND OF THEIR PROPRIETY. 



PART FIRST. 



. Of the PLAGUES inflicted upon the I\gyptians. 

— « 

I SHALL now proceed to the great object, 
which I had originally in view. This was to 
describe the peculiarity of God's judgments 

ft 

upon the Egyptians : and to shew how sig- 
nificant they were in their operation; and 
particularly adapted to the people, upon whom 
they were inflicted* They would have beea 
marks of divine power to any nation upon 
earth : at Nineve, or Babylon : in Carthage, 
or Tyre. But they are remarkably pointed 
in respect to the Egyptians ; and in every in- 
stance have a strict r^fefcnce to their idola- 
try : such as cannot be so particularly applied 
to any other people. 
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THE FIRST PLA.GUE. 
THE RlVEa TURNED TO BLOOD T 

ft 

Ex6t>us^ Chap. vii. 

Ver. 17. Tkus saitht'heLof'd. In this thu 
- sTialt knoWj that I am the Lord: Behold^ I will 

» 

smite with the rddj that is in mine hand^ upon the 
waters J which are in the river ^ and they shall be 
turned to blood. 

V. 18. And the fish^ that is in the river ^ 
shaU die: and the river shall stink: and the 
JE^^yp^icms shatt lot he to drink of the water of the 
fiver. 

V. 1^^. And the Lord spake unto Moses. Say 
tf^ Aarort^ ^Ake thy rod^ 4md stretch out tMne 
Jtarid upon the waters 6f Egypt^ upon their 
streams^ upon their riv^Sj and n^on their ponds^ 
and upon all their pools of water ^ that thty may 
iecome Mood; and that there may he bhod thro'^h^ 
tna all the Imtd of Egypt ^ both in vessels ofwood^ 
'Oftd in vessels of stone. 

V. ^O. And Moses and Aaron £d sOj as the 
Lord commanded: and he lift up the rod and stmit 
fhe waters that were in the river ^ in the sight (f 
Pharaoh^ and in the sight of his servants : cfnd ail 
the waters that were in the river ^ were turned 
to blood. 
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V. *i. And the fish thclt was in the rivet 
J^d; juid the river stank. 

This judgment brought upoh the Egy]^ 
tians is vtxy remackable^ aoxd introduced wilii 
^reat ptopriety, though the scope of it may 
txxA at, first be obvious. It was a punishment 
pwrtrcularly well adapted to that bliiKied arid 
infatuated people : as it shewed them the: bas6- 
Ixess of those elements, which they rewrenced, 
and the insftfEciency of the gods, in which 
,they trusted. ' And this knowledge was very 
salittary to the Israelites ; as it warned therti 
not to fall into the same, or any similar, ido- 
latry ; when they had seen it thus debased 
and exposed, and attended with such accumtb- 
lated eVil. Tlie Egyptians honoured the/ 
Nile witib a religious reverence; and valued 
themselves much upon the excellence of their 
* river. -Nor 'was this blind regard con£ned 
to the Egyptians only, but obtained in many 
parts of *the ^ world : so that it was expedient 

^rchi Is. et OsJr. p. 355-. 

79. \See Heliodorus, 1. 9. p. 4^. and 44ft. 
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for tiie children of Israel to be timely wariaed 
against such bliaduess and infatuation. . He- 
rodottts saj^ of the * Persians, that of all things 
riverft -^ssere he^ in. the highest veneration. 

..They worshipf^.them, and offered to thei& 
sacrifice^: -nor would they suffer anything to 
he thrown into them, that could possibly pol- 
lute their * waters. ^ The like obtained amonig 

- the ^ Medes, Parthians, and the Sarmatians. 

♦We read in Homer of the sanctity, in which 

^rivers were held in Greece. Among these 
more especially were the ^ Spercheius, Peneiis, 

-* Acheloiis, aiid Alpheiis. The' last had al- 

' £«S«vTje( TTorafutg fU$Xn'9t,f 1. 1. C. 138. p. 69. 

•0vii «Moy ftiuft^ ^^io^u9't» Herod. 1. 1. c. 138. p. 69. 

' ^ The two great objects of worship seem to have been 

Fire and Water, T< fui Xetv^^fiartci tutrxMyuff it Uvu^Mnt^c^ 

«y«A|Ct«r« fccyet r* irv^ %m viv^ y«fii^«rTi(« CleHl. AleX. Cohorf. 

Parthts — prsecipua amnibus veneratio* Justin. 1. 4K c« S« 

Juratur ab illis, 

ignis et unda deus. Sidonius ApoUin. camr. 2» p. ^45t 
^ To this river Achilles had preserved his fine hair for an 
offering. Homer. 11. *. .v, 14j2. ,^ 

Maximtis Tyrius, Diss. 8. p. 79. 
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tais, and sacrifices offered to him in cbmdioii 
with * Diana. The Phrygians made the likft 
ofFerings to the * Marsyas and Mseander* 

But no nation carried their reverence to 
ftuch an extravagant degree of idolatry, as the 
Egyptians. They looked upon their rivfer not 
only as consecrated to a deity ; but, if we 
may believe some authors., as their chief na- 
tional ' god : and worshipped it accordingly* 
The people above Syene sliled the Nile Siris^ 
and * Sirius, which was the narhe of Osiris, 

412. 

£f OXftfMrm ii • AX^Uf m A^futt ^vtm^ti^ytmi ocholia 

upon first Nem. Ode of Pindar, p. 521. 

xtci M«Mty}^ay'— ^wrt ^^uyii t#i$ jtitUfaitf* ' Mto. Tyr. DisS. S* 

p. 87. 

^ The words of Heliodorus are remarkable:*'— *0id9rx««V0'< 

TM KiiX«» Aiyvxrtdt, ie«< JH^frtw* r«> Mfytco «iydV0'<, ufrtfAifi^v 
tv^etvH m WTOfMif 9t^fnY6^9vrnf. :ZBthidp. I. 9. p. 4^3. 

^ They were the Ethiopians. - 

Nilus— retiamnum Siris nominatus per aliquot millia. Pliny^ 
L v; c. IX. p, 255. 

tfffutrtu Sf(<( tf irtrmfMi. Steph. Byzant. 
Xu^icf 6 HXtH* Hesych. and Suidas. 
Zf<^<«$ HiXi«$, Orph. Atgonautics, V. 118. 
Tcf Offt^tf iiii^t9K Diodor. 1. 1. p. 11; 

c 
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and the Sttn: and upon- solemn occasions 
jnade invocations to it as their chief * gudrdian 
and *, protector. They supposed, that it gave 
birth to aU their deities^ who were born upon 
its ^ banks : and that the Nile was particular* 
ly the father of Vulcan, ** M^ctt^og. Hence 
there were temples erected to his honour ; 
and a city called after his name, Nilopolis ; 
in which he was particularly worshipped: 
and there were ^ festivals and rites, stiled 

. Ori(<( ecTiv }^uktf, Euseb. Praep. Eyan* L 3. c. 11.. p. U6« 
^ ' Ue^n^t^KM 2«TD|g«. Plut. Symp. 1. 8. p. 729. 
^ Atyinmi Zfv^ KuXu Parmeno Byzant. apud. Athen^um^ 

1. 5. p. 20S. 

Scholiast upon Pindar — Toy KuXet urn t» Ai^c (^<rny %^% 

N«A«i» ^us-jy, if n«^fti>'»y— — "A<yt«rT« Ziv, Ni^Ai. Find. Pyth, 

Ode 4. V. 99. p. 219. 

3 ■ mretfAcf NffA*!^ «rg«j f xAi rtig rtn ^M9 yinru^ 

vvet^tti. Died. Sic. 1. 1. p. 12. 

^ Diog. Laertius in Procemio. 

Vulcanus — Nilo natus. Ciceto de Nat. Deor. 1. S. c. 
22. p. 124-1. Gronov. 

^ Nt<X« TfXii (tiTo< Nf<;itfT«A<$) A^yygTH, ' V im 'li{«9 NfiA<r 

viTUfAH. Steph. Byzant. from Hecataeus. 

rvn)o*«i^gy«< uicva-t rat NsiX« ttixs if rm Am «e)«tfor<y. Nonni Syna« 

goge apud Greg. Nazianz. cont. Jul. edit. Etonens. p. 16^,. 
i§9. 
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' Neiloa Sacra, which were observed alt over 
Egjrpt. As they received so much benefit 
ft6rti their river, they held water in 'general 
sacred, as * Julius JlrtniCusi has observed: — - 
^gypti incolaBj aquaru'm beneficia percipien- 
tes, aquaih cdlunt, aquis supplicant, aquas su^ 
perstitiosa veneratione prosequuntur* 



♦• 



[Antiquity of this Worship i 

These superstitions^ and this veneration for 
the river prevailed^ as we may presume^ even 
in the time of Moses. This may be inferred 
from th6 like notions being to be found in the 
most early ages among the Syrians and Baby* 
lonians. The same prevailed iti Greece. ,They 
were brought Over to the last region by colo- 
nies from Egypt ; and appear to have been 
of very early date. The ancient Grecians 
supposed many of their kings and ' heroes to 
have beeii the offspring of rivers : and the 
Sea, or Oceanus, was esteemed the father pt 

* Heliodotus JEthiop. 1. 9. p. 424. 

* P. 3. I believe, in many of these instano6i, it was to 
the deity, from whom the river had its name, that these tite^ 
and honours were directed^ Yet the Nile undoubtedly was^ 
highly reverenced. 

' Pelias, Neli^us, Achilles. 

C 2 
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their ' gods. This was borrowed from Egypf, 
for the natives of that country esteemed the 
Nile tp be the * ocean, and called it in very 
ancient times by that name. They pronoun- 
ced it Oceames, or rather Oceanes — n««av^f , 
which by the Greeks was rendered ^ ClKsavcgf 
Oceanus, and from hencp they deduced their 
deities. There was therefore a great propri- 
jety in the jjidgment brought upon this peo- 
ple by Moses, They must have felt the ut- 
tnost astonishment and horror, when they be- 
held their sacred stream changed and polluted; 
and the divinity whom they worshipped so 
i^an^eftdly foiled and debased. And these ap- 
pearance* must, have had a salutary effect up- 
on the Israelites ; as^ they were hence warned 
not tp apcede to this species of idolatry : but 
jtl) feave it ever in contempt, as well as abhor- 
tte^e/ 






T. 201. 

KKMi». Diod.l. li p. l&i , 

hnmi OsMy^f. Ibid. p. 17j^ From hence we may learn that 
die r^ei imported fkom Egypt to Greece were of very early 
iatei 
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Th^ Peculiarity of the Punishment. 

It is to be observed, that God might, if it 
had been the divine pleasure, have many dif- 
ferent ways tainted and polluted the streams 
of Egypt. But he thought proper to change 
it to blood » Now the Egyptians, and espe-» 
cially their priests, were particularly nice and 
delicate in their outward habit, and rites : and 
there was nothing, which they abhorred more 
than blood. They seldom admitted atiy • 
bloody sacrifices: and with the least staih of 
gore they would have thought themselves 
deeply polluted. Their affectation of ptitity 
was so great, that they coiild not bear to come 
within contact with a * foreigner j or even 
to handle his clothes ; but to touch a dead 
body was an abomination, and required fo be 
immediately expiated, Martianus Capeffla 
mentions, that the priests wore sandals made 

■ Porphyry ^t «^«xii^ p. 168. 

Nufiquam fas fuit jEgyptils pecudibya^ et sanguinei sed 
precibus et thure solo placare 4eo9. Macrob. 1. 1 . c» 7. p, 
150. 

^nfefas illic foetum jugulare capellse. Juv. Sat. !♦• , 

^ See Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1 1 54.«*-4ierodo^ 8»y$, OiJi 

futiitf^ i—i Tfr/M^w lAAny<»^ f'^X/'^^ yfvmtfi. Herod. L 2^ C, 
41. p. 123. 



of papyrus, to prevent ai they walked any such 
accidental pollution- C^lee^spraeterea ex pa^ 
pyco subligayit, ne quid ejus membra pollu- 
eret morticiniirn. On these accounts the 
priests were continually making '-ablutions. 
Thercrwere four stated times, twice in the day, 
and as often in the night, at whTch they were 
all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 
i^ents caused them to repeat it much oftener. 
Hence this evil bi^ought upon them must have 
l^een severely felt : as theri^ wqs blood through-- 
am all tke land of Egypt ^ ver- Qi- Prodigies 
of this' nature* were always looked upon as 
very fearful. A sjiower of blood is supposed 
to have fallen before the death of *'Sarpedon: 
and was esteep^ed ootjiouSi and foreboding. 
Wheil Dido is to die, Virgil makes the^ offer* 
ings, which she was preparing, charige their ' 
nature : 



■J k \ ^ 



- ^»¥i(Jit, thuricremis cum dona imponeret aris, 
Horrendum dictu ! latices nigrescere sacros, 
Fusaflue in QbBC%0um «« iweriere wa criiorewi. 

Though we iTiay;^ell suppose, that no sucl^ 
prodigies really^ I3fa.ppjep.ed, ypt the Romans 



»i^ .^ , I'' • 



Herod. 1. 2. c. 37. p. 121. 

• A<^«T«o-<r«5 31e -^ittixi Ktcrix^tviy i^et^U Iliad. IT. V. 45 9» 

3 Virg. I. 4. V. 453. 
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had a notion of rivers being changed and cor- 
rupted in this manner ; and also, that it oftefl 
' rained blood : and they esteemed these ap- 
pearances as portents of great consequence. 
The Decemviri were always summoned upon 
such occasions ; and the Sibylline books con* 
suited : and victims immediately appoinlted 
by way of expiation. 



» . ' i-> 



The Destruction of the Aquhtic Tribes. . ^ 

It is moreover said, thaf the fish that were in 
the river died; and the river stank. ,vev. 21. 

' We have many instances to this purpose recorded in 
Livy. 

Mantuae stagnum eflPusum Mincio aknni cruentum visum : 
et '&JOXIXSR in foro Boario sanguine iluslis^e. Vol. 2. L 24* 
c. 10. p. 333. 

Cruentam fluxisse aquam Albanam. 1. 27. c. 11. p. ^^Bm^ 
Sanguine interdiu pluisse. 1. 43. c. 17. p. 850. 
Sanguine per biduum pluisse t in area Vulcani* L S^. c. 
46. p. 621. ' 

Flumen Amiterm ctventum ftixiste. 1. 24. c. 44. p. ^§2a 
Aquas Casrites sanguine mistas fluxisse. 1. 22.c. 1» p. 
1 10. — Many other instances may be found. * 

■ ■ ' ' p enitus sonuere revulsse 
Tarpeiae rupeS| atque atro sanguine flumen 
Manavit Jovis in templis. 

Stilus Italicus^ 1. 8. v. 64$.^ 
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hftye been ^, great ^^EgriivatipniQ^^he ,m^ i9 
ppqple- of sucb ' e^mal ,pwtjf|^\^s^^.tUfe3agy|^ 

Ai^.wh^ the hi3torid»,fi39eatipii*(6«*icernja^ 
thp fi^ is,.pf €o?i^pqup?i,ce : % ^lU; the natives 
pf.t^e river w^re.i^ s^^roe , <Jegr9p : ^p^Wieni 

feg^ upoB, ' tbero.. pTfe§ ^; |giejjt^,4n particu^ 
laf^vjn^y^^ t^&t;e4^fi&bi ^i)4 t}>i&)i9Pv.^ccoiHit of 
their imputed sanctity. For they were some^ 
times tboked upon as sacred erahlems : at other 
tildes worshipped as real dedtiesu , One species 
qf ifish iwas^irtiled Oxurunchtf§ ^ and theie was 
a city of the name, built in honour of it, and 
a teiople whef e this fish w^s publicly f wo.r- 
shipped. Nor was the yeneratipji confined to 
thi^ placg^vb^Mbtaiwfd iu na^ayx other parts 
of ^ Egypt. A fish cr^lted Phagrus was wor- 
shipped at ^ Syene : as tl^e M^feolisr was at 






c. 7S. p. 1S7. ,, ^, / 

^ Ivltftfy tf» «Tr»n»«. Clemens. 1. 7. p. 85Q. 

«OJ»j»yx». Strabo, '1.17*^^.4164. J _. 
♦Ibi4. . 



Ki^jiMfti*..'' The f»'^JLef»ide<vfe ladT tttS Bfcd 
r€fvfefenc8'|>iidit0'l«:' as had als5 ftie'Eel j^M- 
itig^^ftchiJsaered'tti'^he'g^^ 'Nffltis; J This'is 
ridiOGded' in a'pHj$6^e, whkfftf Mfe bfeeii «<Wen 
qtioteJd, from "the ■ttftC35feili«^W)*iMah'**''Aiiiii 
phaMes: who ment&^fisi' iPhtfl'W'td "by' the 
£gy^ans was j<«vei««(ced equafly'' NiWth 'tii^ 
gods;' • Andthcfr *«dmedian sa^si'that they es- 
teemed it as one of their -supreme deities : and 
he, AVth^^YA^4trk^'-eisp6iii6''i^ei4 fcfll^ with 

;^«r^«$ «t;r«y •fUwi t^fivu Llemens Alexand* Conort. p. S4. 

I^^JV 72. pi. J§7* r- ^ ;. «! . .f u,' / ^ Vt. 

•* Kki t «XA«i }f<»ff( ^(Ti «{ A'TV""*^ . ^\ . 

-< lov/ ' ' 1.. u'j.'i' e.,rf>' rt^n tf!.iT j^;»../ a^ju. ■ 
; ^ f ^ to Ainlplmnes' in Ly^ We! ' ipy^ ^ Ath^ 

•'• . . .^ _ 






/ 



r <£.?;? '^«»^^ 



*** " apud Athenaeum ibid. 
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some humour. A Grecian is made to address 
himself to an Egyptian : ^nd he accordingly 
says,-r-** It is impossible for me to ride in the 
" same troop with you : for our notions and 
" manners are diametricajly opposite. You 
*^ pay adoration to an ox : I kill and sacrifice 
" it to the gods. You esteem an eel to be a 
f* very great divinity, I only think it the best 
** dish that comes upon table. You worship 
" a dog. I whip him handsomely ; especi- 
** ally if I find the cur purloining my dinner.** 
These punishments, brought upon the E- 
gyptians, bore a strict analogy with their crime. 
They must therefore have been greatly alarm- 
ed when they beheld their sacred stream de-^ 
filed with blood, their land infected, and them- 
selves almost poisoned with their stinking dei-' 
ties. The evil reached the land of Goshen ; 
for it seemed proper, that the Israelites should 
partake in it : that the impression might be 
the stronger on their minds. One great rea-^ 
son for this part of the punishment was to 
give them .a thorough disgiist to this worship, 
that they might not hereafter lapse into this 
popular idolatry. For it is to be observed, as . 
they were to be conducted to the land of Ca-.' 
naan, and to the confines of Syria, that there 
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wfivp.ifi^y nations i;i thpse parts, among 
whom this worship was common. 

Qfiifi Compound Dfiify Atargatis. 

And here it is proper to take notice, that 
there was a female deity, called Athor in E- 
gypt : but in Syria ' Atar-Cetus, or Atargatis j 
and abbreviated * Dercetus and Derceti. Thi^ 
personage was supposed to have been of old 
preserved by means of a ^ fish : and was -re- 
presented one half under that form ; and the 
other half as a "* woman. She was esteemed 
to be the same as the Aphrodite of the Greeks, 
and the Venus of the Romans : whose origin. 

' Atar*catus, or ^etus^ signifies the fish Atar. Catus and 
Cetus in many languages signified a fish. 

* Pliny speaking of Jpppa say^rr-colitui^ illic fabulosa 
Ceto. 1. 5. c* 13. p. 260. This was the san)e as Derceto 
and Atargetis. 

Artt^etrn r»jf A^^^^v. Aiargotis waf tlie goddess Athar^ 
Strabo, 1. 16, p. 1 132. 

9rfln«0iK ^f rn^ Af(x«Tif$ fv»rdf vuvm ttvmu £rato$th^is K«- 
r«n^«r^4 <x^t^. Some speak of more fishes than one. Schol. 
in Arat. p. 32. 

^ *Hfuvui fU9 yvfii* r« }f aKao-Av f» ftn^m fi( ^/»^ iM^fKj ^xl^^H 

fvffi «9r«Ti4ffr«i. Lupian ^e Syri^ PeOi p. 884*. 

At Hierapolis she was represented intit^ly.io the form of 
9. woman, 9r«0-« yvvn. Ibid. p. 884. 
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was from the sea; In consequence of this, 
wherever her worship prevailed, fish were es- 
teemed sacred ; and the inhabitants would 
not feed upo*i them. This was the case at ' 
Edessa, called Hierapolis, where Atargatis, or 
Derceto, wa§ held in particular veneration* 
Xenbphon, in his march through these parts, 
bfc^i^d, in a river Called Chains, many large 
fishes, which appeared tame, and were never 
iHSbtn iot food : the natives esteeiping them 
as ^ gods. Lucian tells us, that this worship 
was of great antiquity ; and was intrt)duced 
into these parts from ^ Egypt. The same 

^n^t ^v^w9 ^uf, m* Artt^ytiriu Strab. 1. 16. p. 1085. Kmrm 
xnr vaXett BccfJovKiif tx^vti uvtt li^$t, JEUan de An. L 12. c. 2^ 
p. 661. ' -: r' 

Ib^ prodigiosa Atargatisj GtascU antem; JJ^rcetp liBcbi 
colitur. Pliny, 1. 5. c. 23. p. 266. Theon tells us, tha^^out 
of honour to the goddess, the Syrians abstained from fisb,— ^ 
•I Sv(<«i ixl^vttf n-xtjc^rrtu. Schol. in Aratum, p. S%^ 

Some say, that Derceto was turned into a fishr 

Joh. Tstetzes. Chil. ix. Hist 275. 172. . 

AvtfC. 1. 1. p. 254. 

^ De Syria Del, p. 877. He stiles the temples— «{;^i| 
uu fuytOiM i^th il^id. p. 88 1. 



C48*om seem* to have been kept up m * Ba- 
bylonia : but what was of more consequence 
to the Israelites, it prevailed within their own 
borders. * Dagon of Ashdod, oir Azotus, was 
the same deity : and represented under a Uke 
figure as Atargatis. The same .rites aisfcd ab- 
stinence were observed also at Ascal^w, ; ? I}}-- 
wiorus Skulus speaks ^f this city^jf ^J^hiq^he 
jrfaces in Syria, rather thanrPftleStiofej at v» 
^reit distance from which he s^ys was atl^ffge 
kke^ aboutiding^ mth fishes, ..Near i!t w^ a 
nobte temple of the goddeaa Derceto, *whom 
%h&^ repfesented with the face pf a woman, 
but from thence downwards under the figure 
df ^ fishi Tlie history of Derceto in this iSlace 
was, that jshe. threw herself into this lake^ and 
was changed to a fish. . On which account 
th* -^'iinlfebitants ^©f ^Ascalon, and ^f? sofaie 

V^Ritatj.et dubia est. de te Babylonia narret 
Dercetiy lUiain versa, j^quamis velantibiiB artus. 
Stagna P^da^stin^ credunt celebrasse ^ura 






Ovid. Met. 1. 4. 7. 44. 45. 
Manilius makes it a BabylonisI^ history i 
Sci^^t wtpis^e^sew |:^^^^^ 
Quum Bahjlonlacas submersa profugit in undas. 

Astronom. 1. 4. y. 517. 
» 1 Samuel c. 5. v, 2. %^4t. ^^^ ^ n ^ 
~ ' Diodorus. Sic. 1. 2. p. 92. _^, . 

^ui ^xfvi ii ^m* Diodor. ibid. 
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{>arts'of Syria, abstained from fish : and held 
those of the lake as so many deities. 

Extent of this Wot ship. 

However strange this idoktry may appear^ 
yet we see how very far it reached ; and with 
what a reverence it was attended. It was to 
be found not only in Syria, which was suffi- 
ciently near ; but in the border's of * Lebanon ; 
also at Asealon, As^hdod, ^nd Joppa; whicb 
cities were within the precincts of the tribes 
of Dan and Judah. These prodigies therefore 
in Egypt were very salutary and well directed. 
They must have had a great influence upbn 
the Israelites ; and been attended with a per- 
manent disgust and abhofrence. The fallacy 
too of the worship must have been apparent : 
when judgments were thus executed upon 
these reputed deities : who could neither pro- * 
tect their votaries* ilor defend thetnselves. 
Whose priests and magicians were obliged to 
sue to the servants of the true God to remedy 
those evils, which the popular gods were not 

Tk; txfvi itr0 a-£n9-t vi^trrttf, a^ HXuoi. r4r Am, Clemens 

Alex. Cohort, p. 35. 

' Ai^KtTHi h uic^ *f ^hmKV! ihnTetftnr, Luclan de Syria Dea» 
p. 884. 
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able to averts Herein were verified the worcU 
of God to Moses — Against all the gods of JE* 
gypt I will execute judgment. Exodus xii. 12. 

I thought it might be attended with some 
utility to shew, what appeared tb me to be the 
. purpose of divine wisdom in this judgment 
displayed upon the Egyptians, For I cannot 
help thinking that without this explanation 
we see neither the extent nor the propriety of 
the punishment. 



THE SECOND PLAGUE, 



FROGS* 



Ch. viii. Ver. 1 . And the Lord spake unto 
Moses^ Go unto Pharaoh^ and say unto him^ Thus 
saith the Lord^ Let my people go^ that they may 
serve me. 

V, 2. And if thou refuse to let themgo^ be^ 
hold J I will smite all thy borders with frogs: 

V. 3. And the river shall bring forth frogs 
abundantly^ l^c. 

V. 5. And the Lord spake unto Moses ^ Say 
unto AaroHj Stretch forth thine hand with thy 
rod over the streams^ over the rivers^ and over 
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the pmdsy (or lakes) and cause frogs to come up 
upon the land of Egypt. 

V. 6. jind Aaron stretched out his hand 
tyuer the waters of Egypt ; and the frogs came 
upj and covered the land of Egypt. 

V. 13. And the Lord did according to^ the 
word of Moses: and the frpgs died out of the 
houses^ out of the villages^ and out of the fields. 

V. 14. And they gatJiered them together upon 
heaps; and the land stank. 

This evil, like the former, arose from their 
sacred river, in which they so much confided; 
and of whose sanctity and excellence they 
were so much persuaded. Its streams by these 
means became a second time polluted, and 
disgraced, to the utter confiision both of their 
gods and priests. The land also ^Vas equally 
defiled, and their palades and temples render- 
ed hateful : so that every native was infected, 
and had no way to perform any lustration, 
and to cleanse himself from the filth, with 
which he was tainted. Every stream, and eve- 
ry lake, was in a state of pollution. Whether 
the frog among the Egyptians was an object 
of reverence, or of abhorrence, is ' uncertain : 

' The woIf> Av»«;, was sacred to the God of Lights be- 
cause at the appearance of the suii he retires. 
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or whether it were not at the same time both 
hated and reverenced, as many objects are 
known to have been among particular nations. 
Of this we may be assured, both from the 
examples of the Greeks and of the Ro^^ 
mans. They worshipped many deities out of 
dread, such as Ate, Proserpine, and the Furies : 
and there were others, which they must have 
hated and * despised : witness, Priapus, Fatua, 
Vacuna, Cloacina, and Mephitis. By this 
la3t was signified stink in the abstract : which 
had a temple, at ' Cremona. Add to these 
Fear, Fever, Dread Force, * Calumny, Envy, 
Impudence : all abhorred, yet personified and 
worshipped. The Egyptians held * serpents 
in great veneration; yet they reverenced the 
* ibis, which destroyed ^ them. Whether the 
frog , )yas held in this twofold predicament 

' See Luciah de Calumnias Hon temere credendo. 

^ SeeLifms Gyraldus de Miscellaneis Deis, p. 47. 

^ Ibii p. 59. 

^ Calumnia^ quam Qrseci A<«C«Xii» nom|aanjl;,.et Impuden- 
tiae, aras Athenienses consecrasse, testis est Theophrastus 
apud Diogenianum. Lilius Gyraldus, Syntagm. 1. p. 37. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 74. p. 1S8. 

•Ibi4.c. 75. 

^ Invocant etiam ^gyptii ibes suas contra serpentum mor- 
sus. Pliny, L x. c. 26, 27. p. 559. 

D 
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may not be easy to determine. Thus much 
is certain, that it was very consistent with di- 
vine wisdom and justice, to punish the Egyp* 
tians either by what they abominated, or by 
what they idly revered. We know, that the 
Sun, or Apollo, was the same as * Osiris : atid 
we are informed by * Plutarch, that no ani- 
tnal was so little acceptable to this deity as a 
frog. Yet he acknowledges that it was an 
emblem of the Sun in Egypt. And in the 
$ame treatise he tells us, that the brazen palitt* 
tree at Delphi, which Was a representation of 
that tree under which Apollo was supposed to 
have been born, had many of these aiiimak 
engraved at its basis. It was the gift of Cyp- 
selus, an ancient king of Coriftth : afid Plu* 
tareh mentions, that he and many others won- 
dered, how these symbolical representations 
could have any relation to the deity. And 
in his banquet of wise ^ men, he makes Pitta- 
€us ask Periander the son of Cypselu^-^T^v 

■ Kut. IsIs et Osiris^ vol. 2. p. St^. Diod. 1. 1. p. 10. 

^u.— ^ 

Cetrpetj^v TTttr^tieCf n vie/^ fyy^af§vTti* ToL !• de Pyth. OrdCv 
p. 400. 

3 VoU !• p. 164. 
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r^asan^ why those frogs were engraved in such 
numbifs at the bottom of the palm. To this no 
answer is given: yet we maybe sure, that 
both the tree and the animals had a relation 
to the deity, by their being of old dedicated to 
him. Of this we may be certain, that the 
frog, like the tortoise, crocodile, &c. was an 
emblem of preservation in floods and inunda*^ 
tionst also of lym{)batic prophecy* And 
Philastrius Brixiensis tells us, that it was held 
sacred by the Egyptians- As to the palm it- 
sell", we may -suppose it, on account of its beau^ 
ty and utility, to have been made an emblem 
of this gbd> the same as Osiris : and that it 
Wad ori^Tially an hieroglyphic imported from 
Egypt. For we learn from Hesychius, * 
Ha^fLvrm 0«ftf . A4yu%uf;% , that there was an 

' Son^ -^ould alter it to X\autft,vXia : but that tef*m had 
been taken notice of by Hesychius befote, and the place» in 
which the vrofjA Utc/^vmi is introduced, shews that it is 
rightly expressed* Whence the Romans got the term Palma^ 
for the 0*iw{ of the Greeks, is uncertain. The tree may 
have been so stiled among other nations ; and perhaps by 
the Egyptians. Even among the Greeks HxXfAVi signified a 
prince; or, as I should suspect, a conquerour. It came pro- 
bably from an old word n«A|ttD, Palma : and from thence 

D 2 
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Egyptian deity called Palmytes. This deity was? 
generally denominated Hermes ; and, accord- 
ing to Apuleius, described with a branch of 
the palm in his hand ; and leaves of the same 
tree upon his feet. The palni is an evergreen : 
and by this emblem was signified Victory^ 
Honour, and Immortality, 

Though Plutarch tells us that the frog wa» 
not acceptable to the Grecian Apollo ; yet we 
may be assured, that it was a sacred represen- 
tation in Egypt, by its being found in the 
Bembine Table sitting upon the water-lily or 
' lotus : and that it was sacred to Osiris He- 
lius. This deity was sometimes described up- 
on the same lotus, and in the midst of waters,, 
under the form of a newly-born * child. Both* 
emblems were of the same signification ; and 
related to the prophetic god Osiris ; and to his 

both n«x^v(, and lUtx^vm. Tot the Palm was certainly a 

badge of victory and honour. 

UuXfAVf, 6 iecctxtu^, Hesych. Ziv$ il«Aeco$ t$^itrpi)f» Lycoph- 

ron, V. 691. 

' Jablonsk. 1. 4. c. 1. p. 161. * 

* Plutarch says, that the Egyptians described the rising of 

the sun— — ^TM^My Hoyjtts* y^»^9fTeii Ifti >Mrat xtth^fMfof, OS afl ttl^ 

fant sitting upon ttu lotus. De Pyth. Orac. p. 400. But it 
^as not the rising of the luminary, but the renovation and 
restoration of a person, stiled Helius, Sol : who had been ex- 
posed upon the waters^ and preserved : whom the Egyptians 
called Osiris. 
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preservation, when exposed to the deep. This 
animal upon that particular plant is to be 
found among several ancient gems. 

We may likewise be assured, that the frog 
was sacred to Osiris Heliiis, from one of the 
names by which it was signified in the east. 
There was certainly of old a greater resem- 
blance and conformity between the languages 
of neighbouring nations, than exists at present. 
And Bochart tells us, that among the Arabi- 
ans a frog was stiled frnp Kura. From hence 
I should be led to think that it was sacred to 
the reputed god of light, who was distinguish- 
ed by this name. This is certain, that the 
same term expressed Kvgig^ and Ky^o^, related 
to princes, aiid divine personages ; and parti- 
cularly to the * Sun, or Osiris. In Greece 
there was a place sacred to this deity under 
the name of Apollo ; where was an oracular 
temple, and * lake. The nanae of it was Kuppa^ 
similar to, imp, Kurrha melationed above : and 
he was in consequence of it stiled Kvpputogf or, 
as we express it, ^ Gyrrheiis, Plutarch informs 

'^Aity Of Ilf^TWi Kv^w Aiyvriy. HesychlUS. 

* Vide Lutatium in Statii Thebaid. 1. 7. v. S47. 
' Quid tibi cum Ciriha ? quid cum Permessidos unda ? 

Martial. L 1. epig. 77^ 
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US, that Cym$ the Great had his name from 
the same luminary — VKy^ov yag xaXuM rftg 
Ile((rag rov.'HXm : for the Persians call the sun^ 
Curus or Cyrus. * Ctesias mentions the same 
of Ochus, named also Cyrus : Ti&trai ro oiiqia,% 
itvr9 otTo r» 'HX/if Ku^oy. He had his namefrovBt 
the sun J amjt was from hence called Cyrus. 

^n Emblem of Prophetic InJluencCn 

It is to be observed, that most aquatic anir 
mals in Egypt were sacred and emblematical : 
aidd all inspiration of old was supposed to arise 
from fountains and jitreams. Hence in Greece 
likewise the waters of Pimplea, Helicon, AgaT 
nippe, Permessis, &c. were supposed to be 
gifted with a power of inspiration. The 
Muses, whose original history came from Her-, 
mopolis, and other places, in Egypt, were 
esteemed f*ropHetic? deitiesl, and denominated 

jfrom water. — lS!aXyvrai J« Mouerai a^ro rng 

fiojciMg* The Muses ^ are denominated front (sm 
Egyptian word) Mos. Phurnutus, from whom 

The word in Pausanius is expressed ic<pp«^ 1. 10. p. 89S. 
Kke mp of the ArabianSt 
' In Artaxence, p. 1012. 

* Apud Ctesiae Excerpta. See Kferod. Wes^eling. p, 82 J. 
5 Phornutus. de Nat.. Deorum, J 14. p. 157. 
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we learn this, would interpret the word * in^ 
quirt/j and investigation : but it manifestly sig- 
nified water. To ya^ ubofg fi^^ owfA^u^Htrtv JS^yviF^ 
not. The Egyptians J saya * Philo, call the ele^ 
ment of water Mos. When Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter gave name to Moses, she said it was, ie- 
cause I drew him out of the ^ water. It is some- 
times expressed ^ Mo : and is still to be found 
iii the Coptic version of the * Bible. 

As frogs were of the aqusitic tribe in Egypt, 
and sacred to Osiris Helius : and as they were 
engraved upon the basis of Apollo's statue at 
BelpHi, the seat of prophecy ; I am led to think, 
that they were originally characteristics of the 



fu^ntigf i ir» Znmneif. ibid. The Muses were 
supposed to have been water nymphs ; and fountains yrex9 
sacred to them. 

* Vol. 2. p. 85. 
^Exodus ii. 10. 

^ Jo$e;^ua expresses it MoOt ^m». oont Ap. 1. L Cle- 
mens does the same-*— r* ya^ vi^^ futv 6f6fM^ynf Aiyv;m«f« 

* • w » 
Strom. 1. 1. p. 41^. 

Scaliger says, that tiie ttartie o( Mos^s wtis from WD» ex* 
traxit : and he may h^ right. Blit Mos> and Mou, still was 
the Egyptian term, by which water was signified : as we 
may be assured &om the present Coptic ; amd ftom the tes- 
timony of the writers above : and rvM, Mosah was probably 
to draw out of water. 

* See Coptic Lexicon by Woide, p. 57^ 
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t 

priests, and prophets of Egypt ; and that they 
were sacred to the NymphSand Muses. Hence 
an anonymous writer in a Greek epigram stiles 
the frog- — T^v 'Kvfji^^m ^€goL'X'ovru^ an attendant 
upon the deities of streams ^ and fountains. 

Esteemed sacred from its Inflation. 

Another i:eason may be given for the frcfg 
being a^ emblem of Apollo, and Qsiris ; also 
of priests and prophets in general. All inspira^ 
tion was supposed to be an ipflation of the, 
deity. Hence it was stiled ^fjLTvsvo'i^ : and an 
inspired person 6fjf,THv^,rog^ both from !r»m ^nd 
^vevfAd ; by the latter of which is signified 
breath and spirit. For all those, who were 
possessed by the prophetic divinity, are repre- 
sented as swollen and enlarged, jii^d as it were 
bursting through the overpowerii^g inflation. 
Hence ' Virgil says of the Sibil at Curaae 



-subito non vultus, non color unus. 



J^QR cotpptx mansere cofaqias ; ^4 pectus anhelans 
"Eft rabie fera corda tument, m?ijprque videri, 
Necmprtale sonans, adiiata estnumine quando 
Janp propiore dei. 

Now tluB animal is noted for swelling itself up 

' JEn. 1. vi. V. 46. 
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by ' infktioii: and hence it probably becarae 
a representative of the god of inspiration ; and 
of all those, who were divino spiritu afBati, ict 
deo pleni. For as the Egyptians borrowed 
their emblems from moles, beetles, flies^ \and 
the most contemptible reptiles, if they found 
in them any analogy with the object, which 
they wanted to express ; so it is probable, 
that they adopted the frog for the purpose 
mentioned above. Upon this account this 
animal was depicted? upon the lotos to dettotte 
the preservation iof Ofeiris, the prophetic gtJd; 
when he was in danger from the titers, ^tfd 
it was found, as ^ have ^eeit, upqn'ithebttsis 
of Apollo's statue at the seat of prophetic 
knowledge, Delphi: where was the princi- 
pal oracle of that supposed divinity in Greece. 
Above all things, these animals were particu- 
larly natives of those sacred streams, from 
)vhence inspiration was siippos^d t6 proceed. 



ca . /^ 



Other Reasons: Jhr this J^imal being a sacred 

'' Mfdblkm. 



ft 



This inference seems to be warranted by 
the author of the Apocalypse, who continu- 

ft 

' Hence the name given by Homer— ^s-iy^^;. Batracom. 
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aiUy ^udea to symbolical characters^ which 
prevailed of old. In. the ifith chapter^ verb- 
is* apeftking of illusions, with which the 
world was to be affected^ he says, that he saw 
tirce umkcm ^pirits^ tikefrcgsy come oat jof tJb 
muth of tha dragon^ . t^d out of. the mouth of the 
beast i and out of ike mouth of the fake prophet : 
^nd he adds^-v-^Asy are the. spirits (f dcvUs^ 
working miracles. From hence I should, b© 
farther induced to think, that these animals 
werq of old types, of magicians^ priests^ v^ 
prophets; particularly those of Egypt. If 
this be true, the miracle, which Moses at this 
time exhibited, was attended witjx a wonder^*- 
iul propriety in respect to Pharaoh ^mi hit 
wise va^xk ; and at the same time afibrded a 
just punishment upon the whole, of that mbf* 
tuated people, quibus: res eo pcrvemt, ut ot 
rmo! et culices et formica^ dii esse ^ viderentui!. 
There is another circumstance, for which 
I should imagine that the frog was in. some 
degree esteemed a sacred emblem in the east. 
The ancients in all countries seem to have 
shewn their gratitude to the deity for any be- 
nefit, by reverencing the animal, or the vege- 
table, through which the blessing cither ac-» 

^ See Lactandus de Orig. Erroris^ I. 2. c. 6. p. I S jS^ 
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citted ; or was jiointcd out. Tlie timng c^ 
the sun Made wild beasts retire. Hence h 
wolf and a lion were made emblems of the 
sup's eflScacy : and were sacred to Sol, Mith- 
ras^ and Osiri^i, jPeople^ who travelled in de- 
sert?^ were generally much in want of water : 
and it i§ said, that they used to follow the 
asses of the wilderness, or trace their footsteps, 
in ordet to arrive ^at the pools and fountains, 
with which those animals were acquainted; 
Hence the ' ass„ and particularly the wild ass, 
was held by many nations as. sacred : and these 
animals probably upon this account were ad- 
mitted into the sphere ; where of old was the 
om¥ (parmij as we read in Theon upon Aratus. 
For the very same reason I imagine, that the 
frog was held in some reverence ; as the same 
discovery rtiust hdve been made to people in 
ifestresg. by the noise he majiiejr, and the indi- 
eation he gives of water. When people ia a 
desert were looking out for a pooV oi^ 4 fouijr 
tain, nothing co^ld be a s^lrer guide to ti^e «ar 
than the etoaking of these sopiimalsi which 
miybc heard at a great distune*. Hiel^ h 
jfiu elegant epigram to this purpose by. ^^ «<».•» 



' I 



* Minucius Felix* g. 2§Q. 



1 
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]kx}(Ovm hand ; which deserves well to be tran- 
scribed* I have alluded to it before. 

Toy ¥Vfi^m ^egarovrat (ptTiOfJuCgtovy vygop aoiio»% • 
Toy s'dyctnp Kovcpaig regrofiipov Cargaj^oH 

Ko(Xtx>dog tK igotrign^ aiMpiQitti crofiari* 

Antholog. 1. 6. c. i6- p. 447? Steph. 



THE THIW) PLAGUE- 



OF LICE. 



Ch; viii. Ver. 16. And the Lord said unto 
Moses^ Say unto Aaran^ Stretch out thy rod^ and 
sndte the dust of the land^ that it may become 
Ike throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V . 17. And they did so ; for Aaron stretch^ 
ed forth his hand with his rody and sfnote the dust 
of the earthy and it became lice in man and in 
beast: all the dust of the land became lice through^ 
out all the land of Egypt. 



It h»$ been mentioned that the Egyptian* 
affected great .external purity : and were very 
nice both in their persons, and cloathing : 
bathing and making ablutions continually. 
Uncommon care was tafaen, that they might 
not harbour any vermine. They were parti- 
cularly solicitous upon this head ; thinking it 
would be a great profanation of the temple, 
which they entered, if any animalcule of this 
sort were concealed in their garments. It 
would have been well, if their worship had 
corresponded with their outward appearance ; 
but, on the contrary, it seems to have been 
more foul and base, than that of any other 
nation, as far as we can obtain evidence. 
Their gods were contemptible, and ridicu- 
lous: and their rites filthy; and to the last 
degree /bestial and obscene. Yet they were 
carried on .with an appearance of owtward 
purity, and a scrupulous shew of cleajilinesrf; 
in which perhaps they may have exceeded all 
other people. ^ Their 4^Jicacy in this respect 
is taken notice of by Herodotus, E(r^ra h 

(pogBturi ot tsgug XiVBfiv* ^61^971^.-*— Again, ufJtMra ^ 
Kffsit <ppgBucri» oLiBi noirXvTUf trirfiiivanig nro f/M'* 

'kitrra. The priests wear raiment (f linen onh/.rr^ 
And the lin^n garments which they put on^ are^ 



eiMtUiM Ally frith Ukishei: coHierning whick they 
tait pariicniar catt^ Herod, i. a. c. 37. {k 
130^1. The people in general wore a woollen 
garment orer another of linen : but they laid 
aside tlie former, when they approached their 
deities^ for fear^ that it should harbour any 
Vermine. ' Oi) ^kvir^ 1^ y% ra Iga wipigitui 

Tkey nevet^ Wear aky vuQoUen garmtnt^ when they 
are t^ enter a temple: nor is €my thing of this 
sort used in their burinls : for it would be esteem^ 
ed an impurity^ On this account the priests 
abstaiiKd entirely from all woollen raiment, 
and wore only one covering, which was of 
linen: and besides bathkig continually^ they 
plucked out all hairs and excrescences from 
their ^ bodies^ and were carefully shaved ; that 
tiiey might not incur any imparity. . *Or J« 

&p$ ^^ga^itju^i r94 &S994 The priests^ says He*- 
jfi^otus, ari siurted, both as to their heads ^ and 

* Sacerdotes deglabrato corpore. Lactant. de Falsi. Relig. 
^ L p. 96. 
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ry tvery third day: to prevtrnt ftn j l/)US£y 
«r any other detesttdfk object ^ being found upM 
theniy when they are performing their duty ta the 
gods. Herod. \. 2. Ci S7« p^ ISl- The ntM 
u mentibned by another ^ autlmr : who adds^ 
that all woollen was foul^ and excrementitiousi 
being an animal substance from a perishable 
being ; which they abhorred. *' To h T^tHP 

mttjBa^M $e6nrA^ — iim^tu ii ^%i^oiok But fiax 
ii ti^ product of the immortal earth. It awards 
\a deticate and pure covering — and is not at all 
liable to produce LICE. We may from hence 
lee, what an abhorrence the Egyptians shew« 
ed towards this sort of venrdne ; and wh^t 
care was taken by the priests to guard against 
thdm* The judgments therefore, inflicted 
by the hands of Moses were adapted to their 
prejudices, and they were made to su£kr for 
their false delicacy in placing the essence 
of religion in external cleanliness^ to the 
omission of things of real weight. For with 

* Plutatch ; who speaks of the priests as^vfu^^vc itm 

id all over their bodies. De Is. et Osin T. 2. p. S5S. D. Qf 
their wearing lineri, ibid. 
»Ibid. 
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pure hands they practised iniquity ; and per^ 
formed rites to the last degree foul and abo-» 
uunabiei We ^learn from Herodotus and, 
oi/her writers-, ^that ^e most bestial and un- 
imtwal practicfes^ \^re carried on withiii the 
precistets of^heir temples, 4br which the neat- 
ness and elegance of the sanctuary could 
not atoi^e. The^ ju^^ment at this time in- 
flicted was attended with such propriety in 
its direction, that the priests and magicians 
perceived immediately from what hand it 
carae. The two preceding plagues had been 
antecedently mentioned to Pharaoh : and no- 
tice , was rgiven concerning the hand, that 
would inflict them. But of this third plague 
there *was no warning afforded : yet the appli-^ 
cation was too plain to be mistaken : and the 
magician^ said immediately — this is the ^finger 
of God, 5 , 

Such is the history of this judgment, and 
of the consequences, which ensued. But as 

* An Hebrew term, as well as an Egyptian; by which 
was signified the power of God. Our Saviour "says, — If I 
vfjth the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the kingdom of 
God is come upon you, Luke, c. 11. v. 20* 

Q-i^^^i %^tit, TA^v 3«»TvAfify ff-y. Psalm, 8. Y. 4. 
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ftome have raised doubts about the meanfil 
which were used ; and have thoug|;it, that a 
different object was employed, it is necessary 
to proceed somewhat farther i:^pon th^ subj^ct^ 
in order to obviate their notions ; for upog. 
this article the propriety 9f the miracle dc:^ 
pends. 

Of the Ctnnim or Conim (6*^^^). Lice, iznd oj the 
different Interpretations mistakenly given t 
Exodus viii. 16. 

The uncertainty abovd tnentioned has arisen 
from the Greek' version, where the original 
word cinnim or conim, pediculi, is rendered 
vKnii^ J whicTi seems to be a term not very 
common^ and ctf a different significatiori. 
This insect, the frnn-^^ or n,u^^ has been vari- 
ously described by the writers, who have 
treated of it : though they all suppose it to have 
been a species of fly* The best judges about 
a Greek word are the Grecians : and among 
them « Theophrastus : . and he speaks of it as 
a fly or gnat, which hurt the vines and fig-trees. 

But the plague in Egypt was upon man 
and beast : therefore no such species of gnat 
could be alluded to in this history. Besides, 

• Hist Plant 1. 4. c. 17. 

E 
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it it were a winged and a stinging insect, as . 
Jerome, • Origen, and others have supposed, 
the plague of * flies is unduly anticipated : and 
the next miracle will be only a repetition of 
the former : for the very next is the plague 
of flies. Hence » Bochart very truly says — 
Sed Graeci «wT»r nomine quicquid intellexe- 
rint, hebraeo nomine, 0*»J5, puto pediculos po- 
tius, quam culices, significari. — Mihi occurrit 
nulla ratio, cur culices dicantur cinnim ; sed 
pediculis hoc nomen vel maxime convenit. 
Taylor, Buxtorf, and le Clerc agree with Bo- - 
chart ; and interpret the word in the same 
sense, (pffu^hg^ sive pediculi, lice. 

♦ Bochart farther observes, that from the 
Hebrew cinnim, or conim, came the Greek 
words xmtUf and ftovihgt which signify nits^ and 
small /ice. From the derivative, therefore^ 
the sense of the original may be known. 
^ Hesychius accordingly explains xsmu by 
y,i9t§ct (phigiut small lice. And the same in- 

' Homilla Tenia in Exodum* 

* Exodus, viii. 20. 

^ Bochart. Hierozii. Pars Poster. 1. iv. p. 574. See the 
tirhole Treatise de Pediculis. 

* Ibid. p. S'TS. . 

^ It is rendered mmml ; but is corrected by the learned- 
Bruno. See Hesych. Alberti. p. 257. n. 10. 
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sfcte are described in theli first state by i^ Di- 
Qscoridqs under the name of xeuhf. He in-»- 
form^ US9 ^0npts xcci Kouiitxtg ^hi§u pi,%\ih ^4^ 
X£i^r6%$(rpL Kiigoct that the wood tff.Qedsri amntei 
with honey ^ kills both lice and nits. 

Jqsephus, a$ an Hebrew, must ?be aa unex-^ 
cep^ionable judg e in the case before us : and 
ke could not but ;know the general opinion of 
the Jews in his time. In describing the Mo- 
saic account of this plague he says—* (pht^m 

roa; Aiyvfrrioig i^tiv^^jvup avr.ugov tj ^Xiidog. There 

came forth all over t/ie i^yptians an immense 
fuantity of lice. As ihe word occurs often 
among the Hebrew commentators, it is. by 
thenr uniformly interpreted in the same sense, 
as in Jpsephus, and they must have been the 
best judges of a word in their own language. 
We cannot, therefore, have better authority 
to countenance this interpretation. > Bochart 
accordingly tells us— idem sequuntur Ghaldaei, 
Jonathan, Onkelos, Syrus, Samaritanus, &c. 
— HebraBi omnes, nuUo exceptp. After these 
proo& we cannot, I think, doubt about the 
purport of the word. ' 

■ In Libro de Melle. See Bochart above. 
* Antiq. Jud. 1. 2. p. 109. Havercamp. 
^ Boc}iart above. 

Z2 
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The disorder with which the Egyptians 
were afflicted^ was odious, and detestable in 
its nature ; as being in general the conse- 
quence of filth, and animal corruption ; which 
of all things they abominated most. This 
perhaps was the reason, why the authors of 
the Greek version, the Hellenistic Jews of 
Alexandria, gave another name to these ver- 
mine, that they might not be guilty of any of- 
fence to the natives. For they wrote under 
the eyes of the Ptolemies : and their transla- 
tion could be no secret to the priests of the 
country. These were men of power, and in- 
fluence, who held their ancestors in great ve- 
neration. It might therefore have brought 
much evil upon the Jews of Alexandria, as 
well as of other parts ; and no small odium 
upoh their sacred Pentateuch ; if there had 
been published to the world, that the whole 
body of the most sacred order in Egypt, had 
once swarmed with these detestable vermine* 
This, I imagine, was the reason for suppress- 
ing the truth j and giving a different turn to 
the history.' The priests might look upon the 
pollution of their river, and the introductipn 
of frogs, with all the subsequent plagues, as 
great calamities. But the tradition about Li€e, 
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if divulged, would have been an everlasting 
* disgrace to their calling : an affront to the 
whole body of tlie priesthood, as well as to 
the nation in general ; and never to be for- 
given. But waving this, we may from the 
evidence above be assured, that by cinnim 
were meant those noisome vermine, called by 
the Greeks (p6u(igi and pediculi by the Ro- 
mans ; and in the English version. Lice. 

' Josephus speaks of Pharaoh^ as dreading the disgraqe^*^. 
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|»AKT SECOND. 

THE FOURTH PLAGUE. 
KyvofivicUf or flies. 

Exod. Gh. viii. Ver. 20. -^«^ the Lord sai4 
unto MoseSy Rise up early in the morning^ and 
stand before Pharaoh; loy he cometh forth to the 
watery and say unto him^ Thus sqith the Lord^ 
JLet my ppple gOy that they may serve me; 
' jV? 21, Else^ if thou wilt not let my people 
go^ pekQidy d will fend swarms of flies upon thee^ 
and ftpinihy ;fervants^ and upon thy people^ and 
int^ tk^ houses: and the houses of the Egyptians 
, shall be full of swarms of flies ^ and also the 
grojindy whereon they are. 

V, 22. ^nd J will sever in that day the 
hnd of Goshen^ in which my people dwell^ that 
no swarms of flies shall be there; to the end thou 
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mayest know^ that I am the Lord in the midst of 
the earth. 

V. 23« -And I will put a division between 
my people^ and thy people: to-morrow shall tlie 
sign be. 

V. 24.. And the Lord did so : and there 
came a grievous swarm of flies into the house of 
Pharaoh^ and into his servants houses^ and into 
all the land of Egypt: the land was corrupted by 
reason of the swarm of flies. 

We find, that Moses was ordered to accost 
Pharaoh, and to disclose to him the will of 
Gk)d, at the time, when he was taking his . 
morning walk upon the banks of th-c Nile* 
It was probably a season of customary adora- 
tion ; when the prince of the country shewed 
his reverence to the stream, which was esteem- 
ed so beneficial and sacred. The judgment 
to be denounced was a plague of flies : and of 
the same species, according to Bochart, as 
was stiled by the Romans Musca Canina, and 
by the Grecians " Kwofjuvtco. They were brought 

■ Whether the term aijr denotes absolutely a distinct spe- 
cies of fly, or swarms of all sorts, may be difficult to detet'- 
mine. The Seventy express it kvm/mvm. 

De TerrI Gosen— «^v» ir#i txu i wufivw. r. 22, 
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all over the land in vast numbers ; and seem 
to have been not only formidable for their 
swarms, but For the ' painfulness of their stings, 
as well as of their bite, which was intolerable. 
There is reason to think, that the Egyptians 
had particular deities to remedy stated evils ; 
as we may infer from the^nations, who came 
i&bm them. They were similar to the &goi 
eevoT^b'x-ccioti and Dii Averriinci, of Greece and 
Kome ; and their department was to w^rd off 
thbse natural evils to which their yotariea 
were liable. The province allotted to several 
deities >vas particularly to drive away flies. I 
have shewn that many of the Grecian statesi 
consisted of colonies from Egypt ; and we read 

df Jupiter f4,vi(ty§ogy fjuviCKo^ogn wrofj^viogj all titles 

cohferred upon this deity from a supposition 
of his clearing his temples from these insects. 
He w^s Yforshipped under this character at 

B$«9rc$'g(Aw fjr et\mtg KVHf^tudf, Kctt xttrupt^tf efVfiff. Psalm 

77. V. 45. 

The Vulgate renderst it — Oiiine genus muscarum. Aqnila 
^^^'^ocf^f^vidv. The like i^ tp be found in the Syriac and Sa- 
maritan.— Cyniphen omnis generis : & omne genus musr 
carum, according to the Latin translation. 

' Ovg juv yec^ etx^i^iuv xxi fcvtm rTfKTKil ii^yfiM, Sapient. Ll* 

ber. c. 16. V. 9, , 
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' Elis ; as Hercules was at Rome. The Arcadi- 
ans' also sacrificed to the hero * Myiagrus, 
from whence we may infer thatthe worship was 
very ancient. The Uke obtained j at Cyrene, 
where the deity was stiled Achor, as we learn 
from Pliny. — ^ Cya: enaici Achorem deum- (in- 
vocant) . muscarun* mtiLtitudim^ . pestilentiam 
adferente^^ qu4e protinus intef flint, po^tqi^na 
litatum est deo. Froflfi thei^pposed influence 
of the presiding deity jmany temples were said 
to have been free . from this incqnvenienccf. 
Thus ^ye are told by * ApoUonius Dygcolu^^ 
that there were no' flies 6ee5a^ in the,t^i3^plQ of 
Venus at Paphos^; and th^ altar of^H^rcijle^ 
in the Forum ^ Boirium at Roome was said - to 
have had the same immunity. The like is 
mentioned pf the altar of Jupiter a^)S^ QJjm- 
pia: and ofianother at Aliphera in -4rca[^^; 
likewise at other places. . ^ ^^>v^ ,. ^v -L 

mens. Protrept* p» 33. See also P^s^i^, J. %g, R^^^^P^^o^ 

.^ PaUSan. 1. 8. p. 65$, Ef retmu ni 9r«vDyv^« Mvi^i^^ ir|«- 

^ L. 10. c. 26. Salmasius would alter this — see Exefrci- 
tat. Plin. p» 10. See also Pliny, 1. 29. c. 6. > 

* See Rerum Mirabil. Scriptores by Meursius. c. 7. p. 14. 

'^ Nam divinitus illo neque canibus neque mtiscis ineressu9 
est. SolinuS) 1. 1. p. 2. 

9 Pausan. 1. 5. p. 41 Q. 
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Of Flies held sacred. 

But this was not all. These insects, how- 
ever incredible it may appear, were in many- 
places worshipped. This reverence seems to 
have been sometimes shewn, to prevent their 
being troublesome, at other times, because 
they were esteemed sacred to the deity. JEixaxi 
accordingly tells us, that at Actium, where 
stood the temple of Apollo, they sacrificed in 
his time an ox to these objects — " Ovntri^ Qnt 
rmg fAvtaig. Clemens alsa mentions * AttoX-^ 
TsMfog rir Azriv ro Ugop, and speaks of the same 
custom. The same is mentioned by Anti- 
phanes the comedian in Athenaeus, as being 
practised at Olympia in Elis. 

' OXvfiTitt.i(r$ (patri ruii Mviutg ^osBiv 

He seems to have introduced a person in his 
play, who is speaking in favour oi Umbra and 
parasites : and thinks, that they are a success- 
ful body. He compares them to the flies at 

^ JElian de Animal. 1. 11. c. 8. p. 613. 
'' '^ Coliort. p. S*. 1. 24. 

3 L. i: p; S. See Casaubotfs liJdtes, ji. IT 
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*Oliymi^i9t^*^towhomj says be, the people sacrifice 
an ox : and they atwaifs claim the first * share j 
though they are never invited. 

The worship ofACiAOKy and acoron, tlie 
God-fiy; called also zkbub. 

Nor did they only shew an idolatrous regard 
to flies in general. There was a deity stiled 
Deus Musca, who was particularly worshipped 
under the characteristic of a fly. The god 
Achor of Gyrene, of whom we before made 
inention, seems to have been of this denomi- 
nation : and it is probable* that the word 
-Achor denoted a Fly: or had some relation to 
it This may be inferred from the city Aca- 
ron or Accoron, which we mistakenly render 
Ekron : where the same insect was supposed 
to be worshipped by the name of S'^^r, Zebub^ 
9i fly. We generally join it to the word Baal, 
.and represent the deity as the Lord of Flies in 

' Whether the author means QXwfucm^tvt l«^r«<(, or Ox«^ 
^uiw% f&vMtu may not be certain : but I should think the lat«- 
ter to be the truth, ^lian mentions — fiv$m nmutu. 1. 11. 
c. 8. p. 615. 

^ There seems to be a double meaning: at)d the word|^ 
ihay signify, that those^ who are not inyitedi zreforemstf^ an4 
ffiri bfit^tcm w^xMritiy^ bene succedere. 
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the pluraL But to my apprehension it was 
not so. And here it is proper to renicdy a 
mistake, into which we are led by our version, 
concerning Ahaziah, who is supposed to have 
enquired of Baal*^ebub at the place above 
mentioned. The fly was probably worship- 
ped at ' Ekron : and the god was called Baal- 
zebub. But neither that place, nor the deity 
of the place, are referred to in that passage 
about Ahaziah, where they are supposejd to 
be found. The history alluded to is in the 
first chapter of the second book of Kings ; 
where it is said that — Ahaziah (the son of 
Ahab) fell down through a lattice in his upper 
chamber^ that was in Samaria^ and was sick: 
and he sent messengers^ and said unto them^ Go 
enquire of Baal-zebuby the god of Ekron j whether 
I shall recover of this disease, ch. i. v, 2. So 
it stands in our translation : and the Vtilgate 
is nearly to the same purport. Ite, consulite 
Baalzebub deum Accaron. This Baalzebub 
by our commentators is rendered the God of 
Flics ; and they suppose the Ekron in Phili- 

* A Baal-zebub hae;resin format Philastrius muscx— Ac- 
parpnitarum ; qui (ut verba ejus sunt) muscam colunt in civi» 
taie ^ccaron dicti. Selden de Diis Syris, p. 228. All thesfr 
eyidences shew manifestly^ that the fly was worshipped, 
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8tim to be the city here mentioned ; and th€ 
place, to which the messengers were sent* 
But our most early version, the Septuagint, 
expresses the term Zebub, in the singular, 
&SOP MuiM ; distinct from the title Baal. And 
at the same time it makes Accaron, instead of 
a place, to be the proper name of the deity, 
the Deus Mnsca, or Fly-God-— gsr/^?7r?7<rat« $» 
TM BaaX (i. e. sv rat U^u BaaX)'My/ar'0goir A«- 
%u^»¥. Goj and inquire intks temple of Baal of 
the Fly-God Accaron. This occurs three times 
in* the same chapter : and these passages all 
$hew that, according to the early interpretaflibn 
of the JewB in Egypt, the person, to whom 
the messengers were sent by Ahaziah was 
Baal, Deus'-'Musca,v the deity stiled Accartm^ 
the Fly. '* Gferfe^ry Naziahzen, among ^ther 
writers, alludfes tonthisbpa^ge, when^h^s^S, 
that thfe !pfeDjfle,^ shall te6^ racTre pur tbiiif Hlai*t 
in: idols; ' ti Jg ^ninvt^^ IWWttv" ^9di lAi^^WK 
nor Jdik'i, dSr m^re ofirbi^ Flg''Gtdl^(^a^>^i^ 
like occurs in Josephus, where be- is giving 
the same his:^yc of Ahaziah^; aSl Hfflibeen.iiT- 
forded above. He says, that the king, after 

his fall-— vQCTiffdvroL ^sti'd/oci tpo^ rci KKxapo^f 

' Contra Jtiliantini, 1. 2. p. 102. edit. EtOnend. 

• Antiq. 1. 9. c. 2. p. 474. If there had been any refer- 
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&m My/av, ntro y»g niv ovofioc ru %4^ — being ill^ 
sent to inquire of Accaroii^ the QodrFly: for tJuxt 
(Accaron) was the name of the deity. It seemg, 
I think, plain, that these writers did POt ima- 
gine the term Accaron reljited to a place, th^ 
same which we stile Ekron ; but to a deity;, 
worshipped by that name under the symbol 
cxf a fly. As to Josephus it is manifest pwt 
contradiction, that he speaks deterininately of 
the term KK^M^j^m^ as the pro.per name of the 
deity. On this account we may be assured, 
that the reading in the next page 15 faulty, 
where it is made to refer to a place Efcrqn axid 
its inhabitants — ^^^ ^s *fw KKKti-^^nrm tTBft^'Xits 
wug avTu ^vvffaftkfL^ros. It should be*— t^d^ TOjr 
Axitafm 4rif/t,iPi^9 ^ro^^ avra "ictnfiafofihwg. p. 47S- 

Tou sent to Accaron^ (the God) to inquire qf 
him J not to the people of Accaron j or Eirom in 
Palestine. The ellipsis, as the passage now 
stands, is too bold: and by iio means warrant-^ 
able. 

ence to a place he would have used the word with the Greek 
inflexion ^^t 0My Mv^ev A»*tt^»>**f, as bis custom is in other 
places. ■ 

c. 1 and 2. p. $12, S15. 
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The true Flace ascertained. 

It may be askcd^ If the message were not 
sent to Dcroh, or Accaron, in the southerai 
.part of Judahy to what place was it directed ? 
I answer to Baal of the Tyrians and Sidonians^ 
whose temple and oracle seem to have beeaT 
about this time &mous. The worship of this 
deity had been introduced into the kingdom 
of Israel by Ahab^ the father of this very 
prince, with whom we have been so much 
concerned. 

1 Kings, ch. xvi. ver. 30. jind Ahab the 
son of Omri did evil in the sight of the Lord above 
all that were before him. 

V. 31. And it came to pass — that he took to 
wife Jezebel the daughter of Zthbaal king of the 
Zidonians; and went and served Baaly and wor* 
shipped him. 

V. 32. And he reared up an altar for Ba^il 
in the house of Baalj which he had built in Sama^ 
ria. 

Hence we find it intimated, that Ahab had 
visited the shrine and altar of this deity at 
Tyre or Sidon, and when he married a prin- 
cess of that country, he introduced these fo- 
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reign rites into his own kingdom ; and raised 
ap house and altar to Baal in Samaria, But 
the priests were all slain by ' Elijah ; and the 
temple consequently deserted : and probably 
fofr^ tiane ruined^- When therefore Ahaziab^ 
the son of Ahab, who resided in Samaria, 
wanted to know about his recovery : he sent 
messengers to inquire^ not of Baalzebub the 
God of Ekron: but of Baal, idio» Mviavs the Fly-- 
God^ called Accaron; whose temple will be 
foun(J. to have been at Tyre. To this inter- 
pretation the authors of the Greek version 
bear witness. Ka< aictimh'Ki^ ayyi^k^^y xeti u^b 
vgog uifT^gs itvrs Koci iTrt^riTfj^un iv rtf BaaX (i. e. 
fy Tfi/ n^cf Bo&M>y)\jMu/o&y 3-0oy A»»m^afis %i ^ficrofji^ai 
s» Tfjg ag^ojorrias* And h^ sent messengers^ and 
said untO' tkem^ Go^, and inquire j in the temple qf 
Maoi^ of the Fly-God Accaron^ if I shall recover 
of my infirniiiy^ The angel of the Lord gave 
ifsnpedx9t& directions to Elijah to go and meet 
these jness^gers, and to s4y unto then* — Ei 

^Wfjc^at 8y tat Roio^ Mviap &$09 Azxagvv. Is itj 

because there is no God in Israel^ that ye go to 

inquire in t lie house of Baul of ^ the Fly-God Ac-- 

' cgron ^oj^^^ist ^repeated }x\ the si^th verse. — Ei 

' i iffrfgs ck xviii. V. 4d:- 
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ireci €v rof BaaX Mt;i»y h$6¥ AxHagm* The same 
occurs, V, 16. We have seen that Josephus 
accords with the authors of the Gireek ver- 
sion ; as does Gregory Nazianzen : and from 
them we may infer that Accaron was the 
name of the Deus Musca, who was worship- 
ped in the temple t){ Baal at Tyre ; and that 
Ahab was the first recorded, who applied to 
this oracle, when he fetched his idolatrous wife 
from that part of the world. From hence I 
should think, as I have before urged, that there 
was not in this passage any reference to the 
city Ekron in the tribe of Dan : but to a tem- 
ple and 4eity belonging to the king of the 
Tynans and Sidonians. Josephus says ex^ 
pressly of the God introduced at Samaria — 
' *OvTog BaaX Tvgim 9j¥ S-<o;. This Baal was 
a deity of the Tyrians. The original, as it 
stands now expresses it differently. *9JCD vtm 
pntpy "^i^ a-or : by which is signified the God of 
Ekrofij or Accaron. But we have seen that the 
fly was certainly worshipped under the name 

' Ant L ix. c. 6. p. 489. There was no city Accaron^ 
nor people called Accaronitae, in Tyre or Sidon; from whence 
we maybe assuredi that the name could not relate to a place, 
or people : but to a deity of the former city. 

F 
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of Achor: and Josephus plainly intimates, 
that * Accaron in the passage before us was 
not the name of a place, but a deity, the &so$ 
Mwa, or * Fly-God : and that his temple was 
at Tyre. The authors of the Greek version 
seem to give the same interpretation : and we 
may determine their meaning by the autho- 
rity of thoi^ who copied from them. Such 
was.Zonaras, who speaks of this deity in the 
feminine — ' tioirtiirag is ^^og Tt^v Kxtca^m^ ^zoif 
fivtug Mvof^atrj/^evfjvy sTrBf^^l^sv^, If the meaning of 
a passage can be a;t all ascertained by the col- 
location of the terms, of which it is composed, 
the interpretation is as follows. — Upon Aha-- 
ziaJis being ill he sent to the goddess Accaron^ 
which was stiled the Fly Deity, This is cer- 

■ Tliere was no Accaronitae here, nor any place stiled Ek- 
ron, or Accaron. . 

* The deity in the original is stiled Baal : and Baal-zebub : 
and agreeably to this Josephus tells us — ^'o it b%^ Ax^u Bab^a 
fx^Mtro, The God of Ahab (and we may presume, of his son, 
Ahaziah) was named Baal. He adds — 'Ovth « B««x Tv^mw 

6iu Qucr^Xu tcmt Xtiauuf vffoy rs uvt» Kecriffxtvatvii Cf Sae^iM^f/«> xai 
7r^c(pnrets «9n2fi|f. 1. ix. c. vi. p. 448. This Baal was a Ty- 
rian deity : to whom Ahab, out of regard to Ithobaal his wifis 
father, king both of the Tyrians and Sidonians, had raided a tern-* 
pie in- Samaria and appointed priests. 
^ Zonaras Annal. 1. 2. p. 9&. 
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tainly the meaning of Syncellus also : who 
says, that EUjah upbraided the king — ' votrMyuy 

Afca^oj^-^who was iilj and sent for oracular in'- 
telUgence to the temple of the Fly Acaron. 

\ 

% 

A more determinate Proof. 

The whole, I think, may be most satisfac- 
torily determined by the command given to 
the prophet EUjah. We find, that king Aha- 
ziah had sent his messengers from Samaria. 
. Upon this, the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
the Tishbite : Go up to meet the messengers of 
Ahaziah, king of Samaria. This is rendered 
by the Seventy — Itv^o etg trwavrntriv. Now Eli- 
jah was not only of the kingdom of Israel ; 
but more particularly of ' Thisba, a city of 
Galilee, in the tribe of Naphthali ; where he 

» p. 190. 

^ Instead of uWm I should read tditxum, 

^ It was sometimes expressed Thesba. 

0f9€«, khf %f Hxiff; • ettfitrm. Eusebii Onomasticon. 

Jerome supposes Elijah to have been bom there. 

Thesba> unde ortus est Elias propheta Thesbites. Hei* 
ronymus de locis sacris, p. 2S8. 

Thesba^ urbs Galileoe in regione tribus Naphtali. Reland! 
Palxstina^ v. 2. p. 1035. 

F 2 
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f^esided : though he is also said to have lived 
sometimes among the inhabitants of * Gilead. 
But both Thisba, and the region of Gilead, 
were far reijioved from Samaria ; and much 
farther from Ekron. Thisba lay to the north, 
and * Gilead to the north-east of this city of 
the Philistines. How could the prophet be 
sent to meet the messengers, if they were gone 
to the south and scuth-west in a direction from 
him ? For this was the case, if they went to 
Ekron towards the extremity of Judah. But 
if they were sent to Tyre ; they were every 
step advancing towards him ; and he could 
easily go up and meet them. This was there- 
fore the city, to which they were sent : and 
the deity was the Fly-God Aearon, as Jose- 
phus and others have assured us* There was 
not a place from Dan to Samaria, from which 
the prophet could have set out, and confront- 

' Elijah the Jjshbite^ ivho was of the inhabitants of Gilead^ 
1 Kings, c. 17. V. 1. He was by relation or birth of Gilead j 
b^t lived at Thisbe : hence he is stiled in the versions — ^ex 
advenis," & ex inquilinis, Galaaditicis. 

* Gilead seems to have been the whole tract of country 
beyond Jordan quite up to Dan. See Dent. c. S^. v. ] . It 
lay for the most part to the east and north-east of Judak» 
and the land of Israel: and was at a great distance from 
Samaria. Ramoth Gilead was about thirty miles to the east^ 
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ed the messengers, had they been sent to the 
land of the Philestim* 

From hence it is manifest, that Josephus, 
and the authors above mentioned, instead of 
"^n^K, the God of Acaron, as it stands now in 
the original, read universally !i^H, the God Acr- 
ron. And this reading seems to be past con- 
tradiction ascertained from the context, and 
from the history given of the deity • The dif- 
ference consists only in a sniall final letter ; 
which may easily have been added ; and may 
as easily upon these authorities be set aside. 
Some manuscripts are mentioned by Dr Ken- 
nicott ; in which it is not found. We have 
seen, that the context proves the reading re- 
commended to be true : and we have the con- 
currence of the Greek version, and of many 
learned .writers, for a farther confirmation. 

Frequent Prohibitions against this' Worship. 

We have sufficiently shewn, that in many 
parts of the world flies were reverenced ; and 
that there were sacrifices offered to them. 
Moreover, that there was a deity stiled Deus 
Musca, and Achoron ; who was worshipped 
under the semblance of a fly. Thi? idolatry 
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originated in Egypt: from whence it was 
brought by the Caphtorim to Palestine : and 
by the Phenicians to Sidon, Tyre, and Byb- 
lus : and from these places it was carried into 
other regions of the world. The original 
river Accaron, called by the Greeks, A^sgm$ 
Acheron, was in Egypt, It lay to the west 
of Memphis ; and on the other side were the 
Acherusii campi, and Palus Acherusia, the 
same as Maeris. Here likewise stood a city * 
Achoris : where we may infer that the Fly 
Deity was worshipped : for we know, that 
among the people of this country almost every 
species of vermine was held sacred. They 

' Lucan has more than once introduced in his poemi a 
person of Memphis^ who was a priesty and named Achpreus. 

> 

— — quos inter Achoreus, 
Jam placidus senio^ fractusque modestior annis. 
Hunc genuit custos Nili crescentis in anra 
Memphis^ yana sacris. 1. 8. v. 475. 

4 

Cxsar is introduced as addressing him- ■ 



-summ^ue in sede jacentem 



Linigerum placidis compellat Achorea dictis. 

O! sacris devote Senex. 1. 10. v. 174. 
He was probably a priest of the God Achor : and denomi? 
pated from his office. The temple of this deity I should ima- 
gine to have been at Achoris, a city near the lake Mseris* 
AK6^ii of Ptolemy, p. 121. mentioned by Sozomen^ 1. 6. 
c. 28. p. 257. and expressed Ax»^' 
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shewed a reverence, as Sir John Marsham 
observes, not only to cats, and rats, and apes ; 
but to grubs and beetles,-r-volucribus, reptili-r 
bus, aquatiUbus, s. Q. p. 156. Among these 
were, as Lactantius tells us — culices et for-t 
micae. Hence the children of Israel were in- 
joined by the Mosaic law to hold every thing- 
of this sort in abhorrence. Therefore^ says the 

lawgiver, take ye good heed unto, . yourselves 

lest ye corrupt yourselves ^ and make you a graven 
image J the similitude of any figure^ the likeness of 
male, or female, Deut. c. iv. v. 15, 16- And 
he farther tells them, that this interdict did 
not merely extend to the krger and nobler 
animals, such as the steer, and the cow ; to the 
crocodile of the river, or the stork in the hea-* 
vens : but to the likeness of any thing that creeps 
eth on the ground^ the likeness of any fish that is 
in the waters beneath the earth, v. 1 8. And in 
respect to their food they are XoX^-revery 
creeping things that creepeth upon the earthy shall 
be an abomination, v. 41, Or whosoever touch^ 
eth any creeping things whereby he may be made 
unclean — the soul^ that hath touched any such shall 
be unclean until even^ and shall not eat of the holy 
things^ unless he wash his flesh with water. 
l.evit. c. xxi^. v. 5^ 6. But notwithstanding 
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these prohibitions the children of Israel fos^ 
sook the law of the I^oFd : and the. rites, which 
they adopted, consisted in this symbolical wor- 
ship, introduced from Egypt. They had pol- 
luted the house of God. by painting these vile 
hieroglyphics upon the walls of the iniier 
court ; the most sacred of all. Hence Ezekiel 
says, that when he was brought there in vi- 
sion, he had a. full sight of these abomina- 
tions. — So I went ifij and saw and behold^ evrrtf 
form of creeping things and abominable b£asts^ 
and all the idols of the house of Israel^ pourtray^ 
ed upon the wall round about . ch. viii. v. 10. In 
all these accounts we have the idolatry of the 
Egyptians alluded to : and their worship of 
flies and insects particularly pointed out. 

If then such was the worship of this people ; 
nothing could be more striking and deter- 
minate, than the judgment brought upon 
them. They were punished by the very 
things, which they revered : and though they 
boasted of spells and charms, yet they could 
not ward off the evil. They had, like the 

Grecians^ S^^^? aX6|/xa«oi, ttror^c^aioij a^jrofjbvioiy 

who, they thought, could avert all mischief: 
and among these Isis Averrunca: but their 
power was ineffectual : and bo^h the prince 
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and the people were obliged to acknowled[ge 

the inferiority of their own deities, by sueing' 

through Moses to the God of IscaleL InfriisU 

for me^ says Pharaoh. And Moses went vOt 

from Pharaoh^ and intreated the Lord. * Exddu^^ 

c. viii. V. 30, ^ ' r' ^^ 

The reason, why the^^ oestrum, fl* cuncP 

myia, was thought Mcred, arose probibly &cjijl!^ 

its being esteemed among ihanyiiaticnsfiati 

instrument of vengeance in> the handk of GodJ 

In the fable of lo this fly\ is sent to pUni!ih^^\ 

her ; and to make hcciVwander over th^ faefe 

' It was expressed by the Romans bo^ oestrus and oestrtmit 
CEsfnim— — Graecum est, Latine asilus, vulgo tabanus vo- 
catur. Servius in Virg. Georg, 1. S. v. l^i. ^ ^ 4 ^ -^ 

Naturalists in later times^distinguisheA bet^e^n A^ ^i^] 
mstrutn; and the ^v^n}/;, the, same as the fm^Qmyta^j Iflow- 
ever the poets, and many other writers speak of one animal 
under both names, ^lian says, .T«v fivt ^vawtt ofMUf ^wttt t« 
tuOiUfuni^ nvffAvM. I. 4f. c; 51. p. 227. And they make the 

myops the same as the oestrum.— >——MvArT|^ ith^ ftvun 

OiT^fi uMXuf^fi* Hesych.— MvA^ ' xx^ofutpg m tcwftvuc, 
m .. Schol. in Odyss. %, v. 299. In the Prometheus of 
^schylus the myops and oestrum are throughout used as sy- 
nonymous. 

' * '* 'See Bochart Hierozoic. v. 2. 1. iv. p. 547. 

^ Hente ehe is made to sayi 

-j^ H^y^i OEIH( ynt 9r^# yuf %>mitnfiuu» 

^schyl. Prometh, p. 32. Tumeb, 
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of the earth. And when Bellerophon was 
supposed to have rashly mounted the winged 
horse ; and to have tried to pass to heaven, 
this fly was ' sent, which by rendering the 
horse unruly, brought him soon to the earth. 
The like calamity happened to * Ampelus, 
the favourite of Bacchus. He was by the 
same means thrown down to the ground from 
a sacred bull, and killed, through the jealousy 
of Selene, As it was supposed to be sent at 
the will of heaven, people metaphorically stil- 
ed any divine, and any extravagant impulse, an 
oestrum. Hence Orpheus, having been forced 
for a long time to be in a state of wandering, 
says that he was at last by means of his mother 
Calliope freed from that madness. 

MfiTfjg if^eregfj. — Orph. Argonaut, v. lOl. 

The bite or puncture of this insect was terri-. 
ble : hence people's fears increased their re- 
verence, especially when it was esteemed a 
messenger of the gods. 

Btxxf(«^«vTDy. Schol. in Homerum, 1. 6. v. 155. The story 
taken from Asclepiades, the tragedian. 

J^cu a« ;r^sn fAvtfrx CM8>0-a0y-**Nonni Dionys. ]. xi. p. 199. 
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The Miracle of the Flies ascertained. 

The land of Egypt being annually overflow- 
ed was on that account pestered with swajrms 
of flies. They were so troublesome, that the 
people, as ' Herodotus assures us, were in many 
places forced to lie on the tops of their houses, 
which were flat : where they were obliged to 
cover themselves with a network, called by 
Juvenal * Conopeum. This is described by 
the scholiast as — linum tenuissimis maculis 
nexum : a knitting together of litie into very fine 
meshes. As the country abounded thus with 
these insects, the judgment which the people 
suffered might bethought to have been brought 
about by natural means. For both the soil 
and climate were adapted to the production 
of frogs, and flies, and other vermin : and they 
certainly did produce them in abundance. 
All this may be granted : and yet such is the 
texture of the holy scriptures, and these great 
events were by divine appointment so circumr 
stanced, that the objection may be easily shewn 
to be idle : and that none of these evils could 

» L. 2. c. 95. p. 146. 

* Ut testudineo tibi, Lentule, Conopeo. Sat. 6, v. 810. 
So called from Koryih^, a gnaf, or fiy. 
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have been brought about in the ordinary 
course of things. Whoever considers the his- 
tory, as it is afforded us, will be obliged to de- 
termine, as the priests did, and say in every 
instance — this was the finger of God* In re- 
spect to the flies, they must have been brought 
upon the country miraculously on account of 
the time of year. These insects breed chiefly 
in marshy places, when the waters decrease in 
summer, and autumn, and where moisture still 
abounds. Now this season in Egypt was in 
Septeitiber and October, after the subsiding of 
the river. For the Nile began to rise in June, 
when the sun was in Cancer : but its increase 
was more apparent, in the next month, when 
the sun was in ' Leo : and about the end of 

' Incipit crescere luna nova, qusecunque post solstitium 
est, sensim modiceqUe, sole Cancrum transeunte, abundan- 
tissime autem Leonem. Pliny, vol. 1. 1. 5. p. 2^6. 

iiFtfif tiT^x,^tn. — Herod. 1. 2. c. 19. p. 112. JEgyptum Ni- 
lus irrigat, & cum tota estate obrutam oppletam^ue tenuit, 
cum recedit, moUitos atque ^oblimatos agros ad serendum re- 
linqui^ Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 2. c. 52. p. 1230. 

As the chief increase of the Nile was, when the sun was 
passing through Leo ; the Egyptians made the lion a type of 
an inundation, as we learn from Johannes Pierianus. He 
says that all eflriision of ^ater wa« specifie4 by this ch^rac« 
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August, and sometimes about the equinox, the 
river began to subsidfe and the meadows to 
appear. ' Cum autem sol per Cancri sidus 
coeperit vehi, augescens ad usque transitum 
ejus in Libram, difebusque centum suMatius 
fiuens, minuitur poStea, et eqilitabiles campos 
ostendit. They kit ttie wdrdi 6f Marcdllitius, 
who had been in' that couhtry V - knd he agrees 
with other writers. Theofi thb j^ilkdliksl upoti 
Aratus spieaks nearly td the saiti^- purpose. 

Tor Xluw^^ vdvi^at iiJiiXog^ ii i(tn )tftTur]ifiai9i 

OxTojC^iog.' The Nile stops^ afuf'sabsiHet Withe 
tnonthPaophi^ whith aksviersfo-October dmorig the 
Romans. Diodorus Siculiisi' pflaces fhi ^conii- 
mehifeemcitLt of its decrease mofc tr^ly ^dt the 
autumi£^ e(j[tdnbx, as he does its fitstf risifig at 

teristic. And he adds, that ftom hence has\>e^n the custom 
of making the water, which proceeds from cisterns and other 
reservoirs, as well as spouts from the roots of buildings, . 
come through the m6uth of a. Ilon.<^Apud le^^ntes omnes 
uno jam consensu red^ptum, ut canales, tiibique et siphbnes 
qui aquam eructant per terebrata foramina in leohfna capita 
ad id locis opportunis adscutpi.solita, aquam immjjtta^t, qiias 
mde ex leoms rectijbys evonu videatur. i^ J. c. iS^. 9% oee 
the whole, which is cunops. 

See Marci Frid. Wendelini Admiranda Nili, c. .7. p. 55. 
*-also Orus Apollo, c^ %U p. 57* " 

•L. 22. p. 259. 
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the solstice. ' Tr^g ^rXfj^ojimf; ruiv ct^yflv a^o h^imv 

rng fji^^fioToj^ivi^g. It continued subsiding for a 
long time ; but soon after the * equinox and 
during the month of October the ground began 
to appear ; which, being covered with slime and 
mud, produced flies and all kinds of insects. 
These generated at that season in the swamps 
and moist places ; particularly in the bodies 
of rats and mice and other animals, not (as 
the ancients thought) half formed ; but half 
putrified: from whence they proceeded in 
swarms. The oestrum is well known to be 
generated from hence. ^ Onrr^ov ik rm Bvrcig 

Torocfjuoig BTi7r}^6ovr6fv ^otfu^iatp UToyivvarai, I be- 
lieve most of the tribes of gnats and flies arise 
from swamps and rivers. And bees, wasps, 
and hornets, which proceed from grubs in the 

* L. 1. p. S2. 

* The time 'when the Niie is highest is about the middle of 
September. Pocock, p. 201. Soon after it began to sink. 
Strabo seems to make it for forty days in a state of equiiibre 
during its greatest heighf ; and then gradually to subside as 
It arose. 1. 1 7. p. 11 37. 

^ Scholioin ApoUon. 1. 1. v. 1265. The Scholiast upc«i 
Homer speaks to the same purpose. *0 wr^*^ ttvyinctrsti f» 

*at ^XuTtc TFt^t ctvrat yMrett. Homeri OdySS. ;kj» v. 299.^—* 
Oir^df • Ae7«jt6fy0$ ^v<^. Ibid. V. 300« 
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ground, or else in hollow trees, never come 
forth till the weather is very warm. 

Now the children of Israel took their jour- 
ney from Egypt at a diflFerent time of the 
year. They set out after an interval of win- 
ter upon the fifteenth of the month Abib, 
which answers, according to our computation, 
to the first of April. Some of the plagues 
brought upon the Egyptians were doubtless 
in a series somewhat antecedent to this season. 
They were ten in number : consequently there 
were nine intervals between them: but of 
what duration each of these judgments were j 
and what portion of time is to be allotted to 
each interval is uncertain. It is intiipated; 
that there was a respite : and we are told, in 
the first instance, after the river had been 
turned to blood, that this respite amounted to 
a week. — ^nd seven days were fulfilled^ after 
that the Lord had smitten the river, ch. vii. v. 
25. If then this were the portion of time in- 
clusive from one event to another (and I think, 
it could not have been less) we shall find, that 
the first wonder displayed must have happen- 
ed two months before the ultimate : and the 
three which succeeded, were proportionably 
antecedent. But the duration of each judg- 
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ment must be likewise taken into the account : 
which howev^- may be difficult to be a$cer«*- 
tSiined, The death of the first-born, which 
Was the last, could not have t^en up manv: 
hours. All was well at even : and the cry- 
was at midnight. The darkness which pre-? 
ceded lasted three ^days inclusive : and if we 
allow the same term for the other leagues 
one with another ; the first operation must 
have happened near three months before the 
Eixodus. We are in consequence of this car- 
ried back from the first of April to January 
and February for the times, when some, the 
first in order, of these judgments were brought 
about. But these were the ■. coldest months 
ill Egypt ; ' and the most ungenisd of any : 
so that, as I have before said, none of those 
nocuous animals brought upon the country, 
could have been produced at such a season in 
the natural * way. This must have been ap- 
parent not only to the Egyptians, but to the 
Israelites: for whose sakes these ju<%ments 
were displayed : and who must have seen the 

■ ' • 

' ThQ coldest time here is about the beginning of Febru- 
ary, Pocock, p. 195. 

* Whether the flies came from wood, or from water, this 
was not the season for their swarming. 
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haiid of God triumphing visibly bver the 
powers of darkness. For the season in which 
the frogs appeared, and these insects swarmed, 
was contrary to all experience. They used 
to be produced in Egypt at a different, and 
for the most part an opposite j time of the 
year : and before this scasoti, they were either 
dimimshed, or extinct. As many authorities 
have been brought from ancient writers con- 
cerning Egypt, and its wonderful river, I 
will now appy to the evidence of a modern^ 
that curious naturalist^ Frederick Hasselquist, 
who will illustrate very much what 1 have 
been saying. ** ' We went, (says he), oh the 
** 1 7th of Srj^ember, on board one of the ves- 
sels in the iNik.^-*-The ground Appeared 
clothed with a -diarming verdure ; a great 
part sown with Turkey Whciat ; and some 
** parts, tlpugh but iFcw, with lucem : the lat- 
ter not being commonly sown^ before the 
water has entirely dedreased.'^ The water 
therefore had beguii to subside j and had ^»- 
tireiy decreased upon those spots, where this 
grain was sown : and this was upon the 1 7th 
of September. He saw a variety of birds, but 
none attracted his attention so much as the 

. « P. ss. 
G 
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* crane, or ibis; **. A person, (says'he)i who 
" has the least knowledge of nature's oecono- 
" my, may easily find the Creator had order- 
** cd that bird to come in such numbers to 
*^ the marshy fields of Egypt at this time. 
" Here they find in great abundance their pro- 
•* per food from the number of frogs, which 
** cover the country, when the waters de- 

"" " crease : and multiply extremely during the 
" time of the flood.-^-' The water in the chan* 
^' nel at Cairo had on the 24th of September 
*' evidently decreased, &c. — Flies were now 
" seen in much greater numbers."— Upon the 
12th (of October) we ate told that the coun- 
try was in full beauty, the water being in great 
measure drained from the fields. February 
or Mechir seems to have been the wintry 
month. The 2 2d is mentioned by Hassel- 
quist * as very cold : at which time the trees 
lost their leaves ; but began to put forth new. 
Agreeably to this, JPocock says-^-" The cold- 
" est time is about the beginning of Feb- 

« P. 94. 

He mentions gnats near Rosetta in June. ^ The rice 
«' fields, becausi^ they are constantly under water, occasion a 
<< swanipy fit for the support of ,tbese vermin ; and in ^ese 
« they lay tlieir eggs«" p. 54!. 

* P. 106. 
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" ruary/* p. 195. In another place he men- 
tions February^ when the weather is coldest. 

p. 96. 
It is indeed said by Hasselquist^ that flies 

are 2lyr^ys to be fouiid in Egypt The samg, 
js observable in Great Britain i and we must 
.necessarily expect to meet with them in g 
.country above twenty degrees to the South. 
But. still the time above mentioned, a ' win-^ 
.try month, was npt the season for them to 
breed andswargni j nor for frogs to multiply, 
and to cowr the whole land: to have been i|i 
such niimbCTs, th^t when they died^ they lay 
in heaps;, so that the whole country was pol- 
luted with the stench, . 

The change wrought in the waters of the 
Nile, when they were turned to blood, might 
in like manner by sceptics be imputed to 
a natural cause* It is certain that the stream 

* It has been said, that in Egypt .the days are at all dmes 
warm : and the earth has a constant verdure. However^ 
Pocock tells us, that— //I winter nights and mornings are very 
eoldi p. 195. There were seven days in particular, which 
the Arabians called — Berci.il Agiuz, or the cold of the old hag. 
They begin about the 7th of February, and continue till the 
Hth. The mornings are then very cold, the sky cloudy; 
and the winds ate commonly boisterous. Vansleb, p. 22. 

G2 
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has sometimes a * red colour ; and the same 
is said of the river * Adonis, near Biblus in 
Phenicia, But' this appearance is always dur- 
ing violent inundations ; when the rivers, by 
the exuberaiice of their watei:s, wash away 
ocre, and other minerals, from the sides of their 
banks. This circumstance in Egypt never 
happens but in summer j When the Nile is 
rising ; at which times the waters are turbid. 
Ih'Tybi, or January, the river is not only 
reduced to its Channel ; but is ' lower than 
in any of the pfecedilig months, and pattifeu- 
larly pure and wholesome. The same is 
observable in Machir, or February, the ;month 
immediately following- This change tjiere- 
fore mentioned by Moses, and its coiisequfences, 
could tiot have been produced by aiiy natural 
cause ; such as mineral tincture, and com*- 
iiion pollution : the seasolx of the year shews 
the contrary. 

The three first judgrjents brought upoii the 
land were experienced by the Israelites as well 

^ See Pocock^ p. 199. Tie Nile red about June, Al«& 
p. 200. 

* MaundreH, p. S4, 35. Lucian de Syria Dea, p. 880. 

^ "R^Xv^ Toi* XMM^^f^ iir»rr» ^MTiAffi $m {Jt Nl^Ao;.) HerodL- 
L 2. c. 19. p. 112./ 
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as by the Egyptians. They were not so ' 
grievous as those which succeeded. Yet they 
were sufficient to teach the inhabitants of Go* 
shen, that there was no illusion in these mighty 
operations. : which perhaps they might have . 
syspected, had they not seen and felt, and 
borne some share in the evil. On the other 
hand^ Pharaoh and his servantjs, whgn they 
saw God's people involved in the same cala- 
mities with themselves, might have fancied, 
that there was nothing particular in the judg^ 
ments ; and in consequence of it, npt so dis- 
tinctly seen to whom they were directed. 

' How intolerable a plague flies can prove, may be known 
from places near lake$ and poc^s, wluch have been on their 
account desert^^ and rendered desolate. Such was the fate' 
of Myun9 in Ionia, fau^an. 1. 7.. p. 527. apd of Atarns^f 
ibid. The inhabitants were forced to (juit these cities, not 
being able to stand the flies and gnats with which they were 
pest^e^. Trajan was obliged to- raise the siege of a city- in 
Arabia, before whiqh he had sat down, being driren ^way 
by the ^arm^ of (hesp insects- Dion Ca^iwfi,. |. 68, p. 1 145, 
Tfi^ Jl^ of £g^t seems to have been proyerbial^-T— JHence 
Isaiah says — The If ord shall hiss for thejly ofBgtfpt^ ch. vii. ver.- 
18. We are told by Mpses-r/Aa/ the hornet drove out the 
Canaanite : by which we may infer, that before the coming 
of the Israelites sey^raj cities had been evacuated through th^ 
terror of this insect. MvA>r (or rather ^vitrf) wXiiUi ttnfnrt Mi* 
y«^UK» <pflMi|XiT*j dio-t^iiKf;. JElxan de Animal. 1. 11. c. ?8, 
p« 641. 
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Hence the s?opc of Providence would have 
been defeated It therefore pleased Gkxi in 
the plague of flies, and iii those which came 
after, to separate the land of his own people : 
and preserve them from these evils. — ^ 1 will 
sever in that day the land of Goshen^ in wkii:h my 
people dwelly that no swarms of Jlies shall be 
there j to the end tJiou mayes^t know that I arn 
the Lord in the midst of the earth. And f will 
put a division between my people and thy people: 
to-morrow shall this sign ^^.--^-The Israelites 
hav«g experienced ^he former evils must have 
been njore intimately affected with this im^ 
rnunity, by which they were distinguished. 
And th^y must in consequence of it have been 
more ready to follow their great leader ; whp 
was the immediate agent pf Providence both 
fo punish^ and to preserve. 

? Exdfl. c. yiii. y. Sf2. iTie land of Gp'$herf was part of 
that npme, called afterwards Heliopolis, which had been de^ 
Verted by the shepherds, and lay vacant, when the children 
of Israel came into Egypt. It was a tongue»like piece of 
land, where the Nile first divided at a place called Cercasora. 
Said, or Upper Egypt, lay above j and Mesre, or Lowef 
Egypt, was in a line downward. Nothing but a miracles 
coTjld have preserved this intermediate land from flieS| whic|) 
is^armed both above and below. 
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THE FIFTH PLAGUE. 

MURRAIN OF BEASTS. 

Exodus, Chap. ix. 

Ver, 1 . Then tlie Lord said unto Moses ^ Go 
in unto Pharaoh^ and tell him^ Thus saith the 
Lord God of the Hebrew s^ Let my people gOy that 
they may serve me. 

V. 2. For if thou refuse to let them go^ and 
wilt hold them stilly 

V. 3. Beholdy the hand of the Lord is upon 
thy cattle which is in the fields upon the horses^ 
upon the asses^ upon the camels^ upon the oxen^ 
and upon the sheep : there shall be a very griev- 
ous murrain. 

V • 4. And the Lord shall sever between the 
cattle of Israel^ and the cattle of Egypt : and 
there sKall nothing die of all that is the children's 
of Israel. . *. 

V. 5- And the Lord appointed :^ a set timcy 
sayings To-morrow the Lord shall do tJds thing "^ 
in the land. 



V. 6. And the Lord did that thing on the 
morroWy and all tJie cattle of Egypt died : but of 
the cattle of the children of Israel died not one. 
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This judgment so precisely foretold, and so 
early carried into execution, muit have had a 
great effect upon the minds of the Egyptians, 
And when they found, that the cattle of the 
Israelites were exempted from this evil, they 
could not but perceive the hand of God ma-? 
nifest throughout the whole operatipn. In 
con^sequence of whiph they must have l)een 
more ready to let the Israelites go, and tQ 
assist them at their departure, as soon as the 
obdurate heart of their prince was finally soft- 
ened. . It must lil?:ewise have rendered the Isr 
raelites more willing to depart, and to leave 
the gods of the country ; to which they un- 
doubtedly had before an / attachment. And 
here we may observe a particular scope and 
meaning in this calamity, if we copisider it in 
regard to the Egyptians, which would not 
have existed in respect to any other people. 
It is well known, that they held in idolatrous 
reverence the lion^ wolf, dog, cat, ape, and 
goat. As they bordered upon Lybia they 
must have been visited by wild beasts, all 

I See Baoekiel xx. 8- 

* The tiger, dubber, or aheQa, are ^till to be found : but 
not common. Pocock. Egypt, p. 207. Probably since thf 
use of fire-arms they have been kept at a distance. 
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which they esteemed sacred. EutrA h A^ywr- 

twfra (r(f^$^ axw^rcL i^ot ¥$¥OfM^ai. Herod. 1. 2. 
c- 64. p- 184. Porphyry likewise tells us— 

ng ^BOToita^ W9^i}i»&w irw ^ft»ov. p> 372> ■■ ■■■ 

c0t¥KUi a'kBMf ig ^iog ^^n^^MVitpLi. ilx p. 373* 

fju€r» re^VTot «M»» vroLvrx r^ ^a^a-^^rel&tffl'iv. p. 

374. Tkey admitted every animal as a repre^ 
sentatifve of pheir'gods.—-'--He0lte the -lion is b^- 
them worshipped as a deity-^—and tagethei^ 
with these ipecified they worship ever^ klM^^ 
f feature,^ Heaee Virgil very truly tnenti^«i^^ 






V 1 



a 



Lucian, accordingly, with much'wit ridicules 
the inconsistency of their worship, By 'shewing 
how little any temple a^nong them correspond-' 
ed with the object which it containl^^-^^ 

' KoLXBi yag avrog fj(,Bv 6 ^nag^ nkhKio'Tog ri Ktti 
l^^yitrrcgf hfffotg roig ToXvrsXfo'iy fiiTKifAivog^ kctC 

TOP ^uovf 71 wiSfjKoc itTTiVf ^ IC^^j n T^ayogi ffoLik^^ogJ" 
In F^ypt the temple itself is found^to lb e^ be ant i-- 

fuly and ample in its dimensions : - built^wkk ehbke 

< 

' So I should read, as the contoxt seems to requis?, in- 
stead of «tf. / 

' EtMYK, y. 2. p. 12. See also ®My ^»x>jvrmi t. 2. p. 956, 
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stones : and ornamented with giUing and Mtro^ 
glyphici. But if you' pry within t<yfind out tke^ 
god^ you meet with a monkey i^ or a crane :- .or else 
a goat J er a cat. But they had gcnis, which 
were held in still greater reveFence thaa these. 
Such were the ox or steer ; the cow and heifer : 
and the ram. Among the% the Apis and 
Miieyis are well known : the former of which 
was a sacred bull^ adored at Memphis ; as the 
latter was at Heliopolis^ There wa$> also a 
CQW^ or heifer, which had the like honours at 
Momemphis. Nor were these only the pkces, 
where this custom, prevailed : it seems to have 
been adopted in some degree in most of the 

Egyptian niomes. £y ds tm AeXra, zm il» auru% 

roig fiBif a^fffiVi roig is Orf^sitx, Cirf rge^Brai. They 

are the words, of ' Strabo, who tells us that 
both in the region, of Delta ancj in the coun-, 
try above, steers and heifers were maintained 
in the temples : and he adds, that these were 
only held sacred, and not adored ; whereas 
the Apis and Mnevis were really esteemed 
gods^ and had divine honours paid to them. 
The like were shewn to thp co v or heifer at 
» Momemphis ; and to the ram at Thebes, and 

«L. 17. p. 1155. 

* OnXiM Cu$ ifg«. ibid. The cow and the hdfer were mii* 
▼ersally esteemed sacred : and though the inales were lookr 
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itt the tetnple of Artitnon. Td these may be' 
added- the goat at Mehdea ; though perhaps- not 
so 6elebrkted as thee othenr. This jtadgmeBlf 
therefore displayed upon the tine of Egypt was 
very significant in its execution and purport. 
For when the distemper spread itresisftibly over' 
the country, the Egyptians not only mfkred 
a severe lo$s; but whajt W^ of far greater' 
consequence, they saw the representative of 
their deities ; and their deities^ themselves sink 
before the God of the Hebrews. They thought, 
that the soul of Osiris was uniformly resident 
in the body of the bull Apis,-J— * TiXevTficcc^i'c^ 

Qtrsgiiog isg rtfrov ? (r^v^ov) ^ 4^vj^fi fisftiTTfij xai 

ed upcBi with reverence, yet not ia the same degree as the 
females. T^s h Cy; ntt i^0ty«« ti^ S^iw^y i ivm v0f/^wtu Herod. 

1. £• C. 38. p. 12l. y^ i v Tyg fAtf 6vy »«tf«e^«vf &$ Tir$ f(0tr«$, tutt 
rti ftpv^fft^ i» mtmg Atyuirtui tfiw^i* rag it BnKUMf •v %fi i^iri ^ly. 
•AAje i^ i$€t n9 UtH^ Ibid. L 3.. c. 4»1« p» 198. 

Of Apis see Herod. \, 2. c. ISl. p. 166. 1. S* f. 27, 28. 
p. 208^ 

> Biodorus, L 1. p. 7€. /S. 

Plut. de Is. et Osir. p. S62. D. 

* Sometiiiies be ia stiled (i»^H. So Hierodottts sp^s of 
him-^ fM^^ a Amf MtUufafs* Herod. L 8. c; 28. p^ 208» 
Sometimes Bvf. b«« Aori^, «$ inp •Mvrit Ori^if» Strabo, 1. 17. 
p. 1160. See P. Mdii^ L 14 €• 9^ p. 50% coiicerning diis 
deity. 
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i$a ravra iiaT6><.if fii^ ru vu9 ftu, ». r. X. A 

notion, not unlike that concerning the Deli ^ 
Lama in Eluth, Tangut, ajpid Thebet But 
Osiris had no power to save his brute repre- 
sentatives. Both the Apis and Mnevis were 
carried oflf by the same malady, which swept 
away ^1 the herds of deities, those Dii ster- 
corei, who lived on grass and hay. There is 
reason to think, that both the camel, and • 
ass, were held in some degree sacred ; who 
were involved in the same calamity. Hence 
it is said by the sacred writer — upon their ^ gods 
also the Lord executed judgment. Numb, xxxiii, 

4. See Exod. xii. is* . 

These events, we may well . imagine, had a 
happy influence upqii the minds of the Is- 
raeUtes : to whom the worship pf the Egyp- 
tians must at this time, have appeared in a 
most contemptible light, and th^ir gods d^- 

* Some say, that this very custom of worshipping a deified 
man, ptevatled in £gypt«— ^Av^^A^^roir vAucuff tutrtt Avy&y ju»^itr, 

^yif «K( rf$tt>> ^viftti^ t^^-iitt rtn C«j!few» tw l^tris luuvrtu, ' Burphyry 

* The Ase^li .m^ a paKt* ^ ihe %ociwit ^pbere^ 

^ In consequence of this, when the history is told to Je-» 
thro, he very .ruly says : Nonv I know that the Lord is greater 
ifian aff^godft for intheth'fng wherein they dealt proudly^ be wa\ 
above them. Exod. xviii. \\, > 
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picable. Their separation too, and exemption 
during the time of these evils, must have ha4 
still greater weight. It rendered them more 
ready to quit a people, from whom they were 
in so salutary a manner distinguished ; and to 
embrace a better, and more rational religion, 
whenever it should be offered. 



THE- SIXTH PLAGUE. 
^. , OF BOILS ANP BLAINS^ 

Ch. ix. ver. 8. ^nd the Lo^d Itaiif Unto Afi- 
s^fj and Unto Aar6fi\ T\tke td pu^ltdndfiils of ashes 
-^ tkefu^nac^i akd Itt Mo^M sprinkle it tmsdrds 
fie%eai)eil k the 'si^tf^harMh: * ' •' '^ ^ 
* V.'g^; Afid if 'ir/mff' dec(fine* sfiinltdttit in 'ail 
the land ^fE^ypt^ ani'shdlVhe a MVlrtkWi^ 
forth with blainsj upon man^ and upon beasts 

V* 10. And tliey took ashes of th£ furnacf^ 
md Jtpod before Pharaoh ; and Moses sprinkled 
it up toward heaven : and it ' becakie a^ '^ Ml 
heaking forth with blainSy upon man:, hnd upon 
Beast! 

V. 11. And the magician J could not stank be-- 
» . — ■ •• 

' *£Axii ^Xv»T<}^(. Sept4 
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fort Mases^ because c^tht boil: farihe bail was 
upon the magicians^ 4md upon all the E^jyptians. 

This plaguy, like those, which preceded, 
was particularly well calculated to confound 
the. Egyptians, and to cpnfirm the. faith of the 
Israelites. For as the latter are not said to 
have been involved in the calamity, wc may 
fairly infer, that they were exempted from it. 
This immunity therefore must have increased 
their confidence in the God of their fathers, 
and in his servant Moses. This instance like- 
wise of divine punishment was of such a na- 
ture, as particularly shewed the baseness and 
imbecillity of the Egyptian deities, who could 
. neither ward oflf the ^vil, when impending ; 
nor aflford any alleviation, when it was brought 
on.. Yet the Egyptians . had many gods, and 
those of high rank, who were supposed to 
preside over pharmacy and meijicine : and to 
these the people looked up with great confi- 
. dence, in all those p^ns and m^aladies to which 
the human frame is liable. Among these dei- 
ties Esculapius was held in particular honour 
for his skill in this science. » Esculapius 
deus medicinae et medicorum. He was sup- 

* Albricus Philos. p. 928* 
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posed by many to have been originally a inor* 
tal, and to Jiave first found out the art. ; and 
to have taught it in Egypt. ' Medicinam 

iEgyptii apud ipsos volunt repertam. iEs- 

culapiusMemphitis interprimos hominum nu- 
meratur, qui opinione humani dii facti sunt. 
He was particularly worshipped at Memphis. 
Urbs Memphis praesentia numinis ^Esculapii 
clara. Marcellinus, 1. 22. p. 257- Some make 
Apollo, the same as Osiris, to have invented 
medicine : and suppose Esculapius to have been 
his son : and from hence to have obtained 

his knowledge— IIoX^ a T^^a; r« Targog rm ug 
tag rm ^agfiuxm erKtoatriag^ xoti pt^o^if ivifctfAug. 

X. r, X. Diod. 1. V. p, 341. 15. Others af- 
firmed, that he learned the science of Apis. 

fftLi)^ ftita ii TUVTU AtrxXi'^iof rtiP n^vTjv ccv^titrat 

hiyforif. Others carried the invention of 
medicine much higher ; and- supposed that 
Isis contributed very much to this science. 

Her salutary influence was thought to be very 

« Pliny, I. 7. c. 56. p. 414. 

* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 1. p. 362. 

^ Diodorus, '• ^* P* ^^. 
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prevalent. ' Katou yotf ry^ wen^ ipcrrafAiPfiP 
iiiovai rag xafcvovtn SotifififAMra Trgo^ rag va^uu 9cai 
rifg vraxuo'UPTag aurn Tugaio^i^g vyiamtrixh kcu 
iroXXirg fjt4i¥ uro rm tocrgoHf it» rnv iucKoXtav ru tfotrtir 
fAarog otviXirstrhpragt iro ravtfig (rm^%fr6etu ffu^fovg 
ie 'jraPTiXcttg nrfigofOivrag rag oga^ugt vi rivu aXXoff 
rm fiigatp n ^tf/tctro^i oraf t^o; r(tuT$ii^ rtip 6io» 
^(trxpBuycifff'i¥ tig Tfi9 Tgov^ag^acap (tT0xa(9i(rTCurffeu 
ro^if. For this goddess used to reveal herself to 
people in their sleeps when they laboured under 
any disorder^ and afford them relief. Many^ who 
placed their confidence in her influence^ were won-* 
derfully restored. Many likewise who had been 
despaired of and given over by the physicians^ on 
account of the stubborness of the distemper ^ were 
reinstated by this goddess. Numbers^ who had 
been deprived of their eyes^ and other organs of 
their bodies^ recovered them by their application 
to Isis. She was farther reported to have 
found out a medicine, that would render peo- 
ple immortal : and to have bequeathed all her 
knowledge to her scm Orus ; who is said — * 

Tf!9 re largiKfiP xav ttiv f/uavrtxfiv vxo rrig fifirgog 
l^iiog hhayfifi^ai — to have learnt the science of 
physic as well as of prophecy from his member 

■ Diodorus> 1. 1. p. 22* 
* Ibid. 



/ 
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Iskr. The Egyptians had many books of 
great antiquity upon this subject : many of 
which were itttributed to Sesorthras or rathet 
ToscHthrus, who was supposed by some to 
have been the same as Esculapius above men- 
tioned — d{ A^«X9T/^( Taja AiyvTTiOig SK^fi^ii 

iia ii^rgiMfi,. There was also a king named • 
Athoth the son of Menis, of still greater anti- 
quity, who is thought to have been the second 
prince who reigned in Egypt. It is said of 
him, that he was greatly skilled in all branches 
of physic ; and to have left behind him trea- 
tises upon the structure of the human body. — ' 

luTgiziif Tf t^fi<rxfio'iVj Kttt CtSXitg uvaT^fd,izocg a-vve^ 

ygit'^ip. Euseb. Chron. p. 14. Syncellus 
speaks of these medicinal books of Athoth — ♦ 

i ^sgovras CiCXoi OLfurofjCtKUh lurgog yctg ^v. What 

are stiled books and treatises are supposed to 
have been originally hieroglyphical writings 
upon obelisks 5 or else in the syringes or sacred 
recesses, which were formed in rocks^of Upper 

' Eusebii Chton. p. 14>. 1. 46. See Syncellus, p. 57. 

*. I^xpressed sometimes Athosthis — Atf«0-tfif. 

^ According to Seleucus they amounted to 20,000^ ac- 
cording to another person to 36,525. But this is a mistake 
of the writer, by whom we. have it mentioned. — See Jambli- 
chtts, sect. 8. p. 157. 

^ Syncellus, p. 54. 

H 
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ilgypt. They are by Manetho attributed to 
Hermes : of whom we have an account given 
by Clemens of Alexandria, that he composed 
forty-two books concerning all sciences ; of 
which six related to medicine. — * Avo fj(,€P ovt 

^at TBtrtragaxoiiTa it Taw avay9ta$ui rtp '^gf^^ 
yiyofact &CX0/9 if rag fA$¥ Xs* rnv Trotiruv Aiytyr^ 
rtuf vign^ovtrag ^i\o(ro(piay 01 Tgou^ri(ju^fo$ BKfi,aih 
6uv\i(n. rag if Xct'Jtag i^, 01 Trafo^o^oh largsxag 



■ Strom. I. vi. p. 758. 

* 'o< 9r«5-«^og«i {ixf6etr$«cifuvf), from hence I should judge^ 
that the Pastophori were physicians ; if the word be of Gre- 
cian etymology. 

Clemens describes a sacred procession in Egypt : in which 
different persons have particular things to carry. Among 
others the * Pastophori have delegated to them the six me- 
dical books of Hermes. They are supposed to be stiled 
Pastophori from carrying the pastum, or robe, of Isis. But 
I should think, that they were so named from the things, 
which they, at the very, time, bore in their hands, the trea- 
tises of physic. n«^«, KUTxxttTetf tTTiTrxftt, are all terms used 
in physic : and from hence I imagine both the books, and 
the priests that bore them, were denominated. Pastillus 19 
a diminutive from pastus, ^««-d$ ; and plainly relates to phar- 
macy, as we learn from Celsus. Malagmata, atque em-' 
]ph%tr2Lf pastil/ique^ quos r^oj^t^Kitg Grseci vocant. 1. 5. c. 17. 

Theoc. Idyl. xi. v. V 

* See elevens Pxdagog. 1. 3. p. %S3^ 
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^i^i o^uXfifWy »ui TO rtXtvrtitfov mgi rm yv^cU" 
Msicj¥ There are forty^two books (^ great conse^ 
quence^ which are ascribed to Hermes. Of these 
thirtt/^six contain all the philosophy of the E^p^ 
tians; and from these the persons before mention- 
ed get their information. With the remaining 
six the Pastophori are particularly cmcerned: 
for they relate to pharmacy; and are treatises 
concerning the management of the body; also about 
different distempers; about medical instruments ; 
and medicines; and complaints of the eyes; and 
iastly^ concerning feminine disorders. 

That this learning was originally consigned 
to the cryptse or sacred caverns of Egypt, and 
to obelisks, is mentioned by Manetho of Se- 
bennys, which shews its great antiquity : 

£| aivrm Ugojv dCXmi l^atrtXiv TlroXtf4,aii, 

' ^ m m m • h^ \ ^ m 

In consequence of this the Egyptians were 
always famed for their knowledge in medicine j 

#»gd» rtf w»T6f. Suidas. 
* Ax^n/^wfMT* 1. 5, y. 1. 
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and their physicians were held in great re- 
pute. We find even in later times, when 
their country was in a manner ruined, that a 
" king of Persiay upon a grievous hurt receiv- 
ed, applied to the adepts in Egypt for assist- 
ance, in preference to other countries. Herod. 
1. 3. p. 262. And though they did not in 
this case succefed j yet we learn so much from 
the history, that they had not yet lost their 
pristine reputation. They were in great num- 
bers in Egypt : each distemper having its 
proper physician, to which his practice was 
confined. — » JAifig vovcu izatrrog tfirgog t^h ««' 
cv 'jrXBovm. Uuvra Oi tfirgm ss'i xXsos. Each phtf'^ 
sician is confined to onedisease ; and engages with 
no mare. The whole country abounds with thepro^ 
fessors of medicine. The people seem to have 
been liable to many distempers; some of which 
were epidemical : as we find them to be at this 
^ day. The Egyptians were continually pro- 
viding against disorders ; and they had per- 
sons, who pretended to foretel their coming 
both upon * man and beast. In the time of 

' DarltlSy upon a luxation cf his ancle^ 
* Herod. 1. 2. c. 84. p. Ul. 
. ' See Prosper Alpinu8> I h c. 13, H. p. 29, 24. 

ftmtua-i4 Diod. 1. 1. p. 73. D. 
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Moses we read of a particular distemper call- 
ed the ' botch of Egypt: and the diseases of the 
country are njentioned in more places than 
one of * scripture. In consequence of this 
the people were in a continual state of ^ pur- 
gation ; and reposed a great confidence in 
their physicians : who were maintained at 
the expence of the * public. These, joined 
astrology to physic ; upon which they found- 
ed their pretended foresight in respect to im- 
pending maladies ; and in consequence of it 
they were continually prescribing antidotes 
and preventives to the people. 

The Propriety of the Judgment. 

. I thought it necessary on many accounts to 
give this history of physic, as recorded by thq 

' Deuteron. c. xxviii. v. 27. 

^ The Lard will take awajf from thee all sickness^ and will 
put none of the evil diseases of Egypt^-^-^^pon thee. DeuC. 
c. vii. V. 15. 

If thou wilt not observe to do all the words of this la w 
then the Lord will make thy plagues wonderful^ tsfc, More^ 
pyerj he will bring upon thee all the diseases of Egypt, IbidJ 
c. xxviii. V. 58, 59, 60. 

5 Herodot. 2. p. 1 39. 

f Diodor. 1. 1. p. 74-. A. 
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ancient Egyptians. We find, that they be- 
lieved it to have been found out by their gods 
and demi-gods : and from them to h^ve been 
transmitted to particular persons in succession, 
who under their influence carried it on to the 
advantage of the nation. They therefore 
placed the greatest confidence in these deities; 
and in these their votaries, to whona this sci- 
ence was entrusted. Hence it pleased God to 
order his judgments accor4ingly : and to bring 
upon them a fearful disorder, which their dei- 
ties could not avert, nor the ^rt of man alle- 
viate. He could have caused commotions in 
the earth, had it seemed fitting ; and shaken 
their high edifices to their basis ; or brought 
on a supernatural inundation, by which their 
cities had been swept to the deep. But this 
would not have been sufficiently significant. 
It seemed therefore good to divine wisdom to 
be more particular in its judgments. Hence 
in this instjance^ as well as in those which pre- 
ceded, the Egyptians were not only punished ; 
but were shewn the baseness of their worship ; 
and the vanity of their confidence, where 
they most trusted. This., as it served for a 
warning to them, was very salutary to others^ 
who were to learn by their example, They 
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had before been pestered with flies and in- 
commoded with vermin; and, through the 
pollution of their river and the murrain of 
their cattle, been put to great inconveniences* 
3ut they could, dig for water, and in some de- 
gree $helter themselves from flies : but there 
was no resource from this evil^ which was 
brought naore home to them^ It was a taint 
of the human frame ; a grievous internal ma- 
lady, under which the priests as well as the 
people smarted, to their astonishment and /con- 
fusion. Hence it appears, that the prince of 
the country was deserted of his wise men ^ 
well as of his gods. — And the m^icians could 
not stand before Moses ^ because of the boil : for 
the boil was upon the magicians^, and upon all fhe 
E^gyptiansy Exod^ ix. 11. 

The Peculiarity observable in the scattering of 

the Ashes^ 

It is said, that when thisf evil was to be 
brought upon the Egyptians, Aaron arid Mo- 
ses were ordered to take ashes of the furnace ; 
and Moses was to scatter them up towards 
beaven, that they might be wafted over the face 
of the country, E^od. ix. 8. This mandate was 
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very determinate : and to the last degree sig-^ 
nificant. The ashes were to be taken foom 
that fiery furnace; which in the scriptures 
was used as a type of the Israelites slavery, and 
of all the cruelty which they experienced in " 
Egypt. The process has still a farther allu-^ 
sion to an idolatrous and cruel rite, which 
was common among the Egyptians ; and to 
which it is opposed as a contrast. They had 
several cities stiled Typhonian, such as Helio- 
polis, Idithyia, Abaris, and Busiris. In these 
at particular seasons they sacrificed ^ men. 
The objects thus destined were persons of 
bright hair, and a particular complexion: 
such as was seldom to be found among the 
native Egyptians. Hence we may ^nfer, that 
they were foreigners : and it is probable that, 

^ Abraham saw in vision the bondage of his posterity uii- 

der the emblem of a smoking furnace and burning lamp. 

Genesis^ ch. xv. v. 17. » The Lord hath taken you out ofthi 

furnace : i. e. out of Egyptian thraldom, Deut. ch. iv. v. 20. 

/ have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction, Isaiah xlviii. 

V, 20. For they be thy people and thine inheritance^ which 

thou brought£st frth out of Egypt y from the midst of the fur^ 
nace of iron. The words of Solomon. 1 Kings, C. viii. v. 51. 

MffV8^«v iVa^flxf, Tv(^«rtKf haXwv^, tuLi mf Ti^g«i> Avrm XutfMtfTH 

xm^6¥ 19 rttis xvytto-tf ifAt^m^ Plut. Is. et Qsir. ▼• !• p. 380. D« 
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while the Israelites resided in Egypt, they 
were chosen from their body. They were 
burnt alive upon an high ' altar : and thus 
sacrificed for the good of the people. At the 
close of the sacrifice the priests gathered to- 
gether the ashes of these victims, and scat- 
tered them upwards in the * air : I presume, 
with this view, that where any atom of this 
dust was wafted, a blessing might be entail- 
ed. The like was done by Moses with the 
ashes of the fiery furnace ; but with a dif- 
ferent intention. They were scattered abroad ; 
thgt wherever any the smallest portion alight- 
e4, it mighit prove a plague and a curse to this 
ungrateful, cruel, and infatuated people. Thus 
there was a designed contrast in these work- 
ings of Providence: an apparent opposition 
to the superstition of the times. The powers 

' It was probably stiled Tuph-On, Ao^h uxnt : and from 
hence both the cities, and the persons sacrificed, had the 
name of Typhonian. That they were foreigners seems to 
l^e farther intimated, ,by the tradition recorded by Ovid. 
Cum Thrasius Busirin adit, monstratque piari 
Hospitis effuso sanguine posse Jovem. 

De Arte Amand. 1. 1. v. 649. 

Diodorus says— — roiy ^ly A^ywcrwf aAiyv; T(y«$ Iv^iffmaBmi vufn 
p«f- rtff it j;t9in t«v$ ^Xfw$. L 1. p. 79- 

? Pljitarch, abovet 
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of darkness were foiled : and the priests an4 
magicians confoiinded: all which w^s salu<^ 
tary to the people of God. But the heart of 
Pharaoh was still hardened. 
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THE SEVENTH PLAGUE- 

PF RAIN, HAIL, AND FIRE, ATTENDED WlTIf 

THUNDER. 

Exodus, Ch. ix. Ver. 13. ^nd the Lord said 
unto Mosesj Rise up early in the mornings and 
^tand before Fharaoh^ and say unto him^ Thus: 
saith the hord Godiofthe Hebrews ^ het my peo-- 
pie go^ that they may serine me\ 

V. 14. For I will at this tinie send all my 
plagues upon thine hearty and upon thy servants^ 
and upon thy people : that thou may est know^ that 
there is none like me in all the earth., 
- V. 15. For now J will stretch out my hand^ 
that I may smite thee^^ and thy people with pestiv 
lence; and thou shatt be cut off from the earth. 

V • 16. And in ve^y deed for ilids cause hcpve 
I raised thee up^ for to shew in thee my powers 
and that my name may be declared throughbtit all 
the earth. 
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V. 17- As y^t exalt est thou thyself against 
my people^ that thou wilt not let them go. 

V. i8. Beholdi to-morrow about this time^ 1 
will cause it to rain a very grievous liail^ such as 
hath not been in Egypt since tlie foundation there-* 
of even until now. ^ 

V. 1 p. Send therefore now^ and father thy 
cattle^ and all tliat thou hast in the field : for up^- 
on every man and beast which shall be found 
in the fields and shall not be brought Imme^ the 
hail shall come down upon them^ and they shall 
die. 

V. 20, He that feared the word of the Lord 
amongst the servants of Pliaraoh^ made his ser^ 
vants and his cattle flee into the 'houses, , 

V. 2 1 . And he that regarded not the word 
of the Lor 4^ left his servants^ qndhis cattle ihthe 
field, 

V. 2 % And the Lord said unto Moses. Stretch 

forth thine hand towards heaven^ that there may 

be hail in all the land of Egypt ^ upon man^ /ind 

upon beast J and upon every herb of the field^ 

throughout all the land of Egypt. 

V. 23- And yioses stretched forth, his ^^od 
toward heaven : and the Lor 4 sent thun4ei^ and 
hailj and the fire ran along upon the ground : and 
the Lord rained hail upon tlie land of Egypt. 

V. 24. So there was hail^ and fire mingled 
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with the hail^ very grievous^ such as there was 
none Hie it in all the land of Egypt since it he- 
came a nation. 

V. 25. And the hail smote throughout all the 
land of Egypt all that was in the fields both man 
and beast: and the hail smote every herb of the 
fields and brake every tree of the fields 

V • 26. Only in the land of Goshen^ where the 
children of Israel were^ was there no hail. 

V, 27. And Pharaoh sent and called for Mo- 
ses and Aarony and said unto them^ I have sinned 
this time 

V. 28. Intreat the Lord 



• V. 31, And the flax and the barley was smit-^ 
ten : for the barley was in the ear^ and the flax 
was boiled. 

V. 32. But the wheat and the rye were not 
smitten: for they were not grown up. 

V. 34. And when Pharaoh saw^ that the 
rain J and the hail^ and the thunders were ceased^ 
he sinned yet more^ and hardened his hearty l^c. 
He stifled the dictates of conscience, and act- 
ed against convictiop, 

In the foregoing instances I have endea-r 
youred to shew the aptness of each judgnient 
in respect to the people upon whom it was 
brought This likewise, of which I lara go- 
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ing to treat, will be found equally significant 
aiid proper. It was foretold to Pharaoh by 
MoseS) that upon the very next morning there 
should be a grievous rain, attended with hail, 
and thunder. This must have been a cir- 
cumstance of all others the most incredible to 
an Egyptian. For in Egypt there fell no rain : 
the want of which was supplied by dews ; and 
by the overflowing of the Nile. Hence Ti- 
buUus, speaking of the blessings accruing from 
that river, says, 

' Te propter nuUos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nee pluvio supplicat herba Jovi. 

Mela likewise calls the country — terra expers 
imbrium. 1. i. c. 9. Modern travellers how- 
ever say, that this is not precisely true. Has- 
selquist and other writers mention, that upon 
the sea-coast below, near Damiata, and Alex- 
andria, showers are not uncommon : and that 
even as high up as Cairo a few drops* will 
sometimes fall from a chance cloud, whiph 
passes * over. Pocock goes^ so far as to say, 
that at Faiume, which is in the ancient nome ^ 
of Arsinoe, it both rained, and hailed, for the 
greater part of a ' morning. But Faiume is, 
I believe, a day's journey from any portion of 

* L. 1. Eleg. 7. V. 25. * Hasaelquist, p. 453. ' p. 59. 
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* Delta, or Egypt Proper, and borders upon 
the high lands of Libya. This is certain, that 
no country upon earth, to which we have ac- 
cess, has so little rain as Egypt : and particu- 
larly the upper part of it. Ou« ofiQgiov vdcjg. 
No moisture of the air^ says * Plutarch, is ever 
here condensed into showers. And Herodotus 
assures us, that the air and seasons of this 
country are always the same. He acknow- 
ledges, that at one time there was all instance 
of rain In Upper ^ Egypt^ It was at Thebes, 
and in the reign of Psammenitus : but he 
stiles it um§(no» Tgijyfji^u, something unnatural^ 
and alarming; and adds, th^t it never happen- 
ed before nor after. A person, who had re-^ 
sided sbme time in these parts, told * Aristides, 
that he never saw a cloud in summer. And 
even at Alexandria, where there is rain, it 
seems to be never of long duration. Hence 
Marcellinus, in his account of this city, tells u^ 
— ^ nullo psene die, incolentes hancce civita- 
tem solem serenum non vident — the inhabitants 
hardly ever see the sun obscured by a cloud. But 
this serenity was more apparent in the upper 

* Hasselquist, p. 49. * De Facie in Orbe Lunae, p. 939. 
3 L. 3. c. 10. p. 198. -♦ Tom, 3. p. 569. 



^ L. 22. c. 16. p. 265. 
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pirts : whence Claudian very truly stiles the 
country — * iEgyptiis sine nube ferax — Egypt 
is fruitful without any cloud to afford rain. 

Farther Propriety in these Judgments. 

» 
The Egyptians therefore must have per- 
ceived themselves particularly aimed at in thes^ 
fearful jsvents ; which were so contrary to all 
experience. For they were witnesses to not 
only deluges of rain, but,, hail minted with 
rain ; and these ajjended with thunder and 
fire, tp their grp^t amazement.- — For the Lord 
sent thunder andhq^ly andtkefir^e ran alor/g upon 

the groundf'^ ^^^n-Tr- Hail, and fire mingled 

with the hsdlf Tiery grievous^ such (^ there was 
none like it in all t^ \tand^ of Egypt since it be^ 
came a nation, ^ Nqw tl^e Bgj^ptian^ were su- 
perstitious abqy^iaH^pepple upo^ earth. W^ 
learn fi-om ^ Hf^rodp^us that they were ^^r 
cularly addicted to |he pbsertance of .porten- 
tous appearances. J Every ^rjfoijE^mpn cjircuTn;- 
stance was esteemed of this class. But as 
these were imaginary portents^ which ^rose 
merely from a superstitious dread, it pleased 
God to punish their blind credulity by bring- 

■ Claud, de Nilo, v. 5. * Herodotus, 1. 2; c. 82. p. 142. 
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iiig upon them some real prodigies ; some 
preternatural evils, to which they bad never 
been witness. Such was the rain, and hail ; 
and the fire, which ran on the ground, to their 
great amazement and ruin» Its coming was 
determinately foretold : nor could all the dei- 
ties of Egypt prevent its fearful effects. Those 
of the people, who took warning, were pre- 
served: but all who neglected the caution, 
and who did not shelter themselves, were, both 
man and beast, destroyed. 

There seems farther a great fitness and pro* 
priety in the Egyptians being punished by 
fire, and by water; as they were guilty of gross 
idolatry towards these elements j and adored 
them, as deities. Porphyry intimates that this 
w^ a very ancient worship, and adds, — * in 

ha irv^g zai uiarog ytnrm. El/en at this dcnfy 
wlysn thty open the temple of Serapisj the wor-- 
skip commences by fire and water. And he 
gives a reason — » vi<»^ xai ^o^ trBSofrsg fM^Kt^at^ 
rm ffoix^ioifV' It seems, that of all elements they 

9 

' Tlt^t ttmjc,, L 4. p. 874. 
» Ibid. p. 37S. 

Euseblus also says — liot^ »ui trv^ nCuri. Prep. Evan. 1. S. 
p. 95. 

— Aquam, quam colis. JuK Firmicus^ p. 5. 
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irhewed the greatest reverence to fire and water. 
They esteemed Isis, ks the deity which pre- 
sicled over all * fluids : and looked upon Osiris 
to be the lord of the contrary element : though 
some give the precedency to Hephaistus or 
Vulcan. To hi tv^> fji^i6sgfMi¥iuofL€¥09 'Hpaisrov 

(dio9. The Egyptians esteemed fire^ which they 
called Hephaistus ^ to he a great God. They 
went so far as to think it to be really a living 

animal, endowed with a souL — * ¥i¥Ofjut^»i to 

» ■ 

wg Gngio^ ujKii ifji.'^v'xfiv. Hence we find, that 
not only the presiding deity, but the elements 
themselves, were held in idolatrous veneration. 
The propriety of the punishment is therefore 
conspicuous. ' 

We are farther told, that the flak and the 
barley was smitten: for the barley was in the 
ear^ and the flax was boiled. Exod. ch. ix. ver* 
31. These circumstances may to some ap* 
pear of little consequence. And it may be 
asked, when it is intimated that men and cattle 

^ Flut. Is. et Osir. passim. 

In some places Canobus was looked upon as the God of 
Water. 

* Diodor. Sic. 1. 1. p. 11. B. 
^ Herod. 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. 

I 
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were slain in great abundance^ what occasioa 
was there for adding this trivial article about 
flax and barley ? I answer, it is by no means 
trivial: but of great moment. The Egyp- 
tians were doomed to undergo many terrors ; 
and, beside these, to suffer no small losses : and 
scarcely any thing could have distressed them 
more than the ruin of the former article. I 
have before mentioned that the Egyptians, 
above all nations, affected outward purity and 
cleanliness. On this account the whole na*- 
tion wore * linen garments: and the priests 
never put on any other kind of clothing. 
This linen was manufactured from that fine 
flax, for which the country was particularly 
famous. The Athenians, who were originally 
from Sais in Egypt, for a long season wore 
garments ^f this sort ; and * Thucydides says^ 
that it was not long before his time, that the 
custom wa^ laid aside. The flax and linen of 
Egypt are celebrated by ' Herodotus, * Pliny, 
Apuleius, arid many other writers. It was iu 

' Qui grege linigeto circumdatus et grege cal?o 
Plangentis populi carrit deritor Anubis. 

Juvenal, Sat. 6. v. 532* 
* L. 1. c. 6. p. 6. 

3 Xtrmtif Am»f. Herod. 1. 2. p. 12J. €• 105. p. 151- 
*L. 19. c. 1. p. 156, 7. 
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^great request in pther countries: on which 
account we read in the scriptutes of its excel- 
lence, — In the Proverbs a person is introduced 
saying, * / have decked my bed with the fine linen 
of Egypt. And in Ezekiel mention is made 
of * fine linen and embroidered work from Egypt. 
And though the Egyptians did not themselves 
trade abroad, and carry on any foreign com- 
merce, yet they suffered other nations to come 
to them : and this they permitted very early. 
For not only the Israelites were permitted to 
come to Egypt : but we read also antecedent- 
ly of the sons of Ismael going thither with 
their caravans ; and this as early as the time 
of Joseph. The manufacture of their flax is 
still carried on in this country : and many 
writers take notice of it, Egmont, and ^ Hay- 
man speak of it particularly, and say that it is 
of a beautiful colour ^ finely spun; so that the 
threads are hardly discernible. Hence the de- 

» C. 7.V. 16. » C. 27. V. 7. 

3 The soil of Egypt is also very proper for raising flax.— 
The Egyptians, besides the extraordinary beautiful colour of 
their flax, spin it so remarkably fine, that the threads of their 
linen are scarce discernible. The vestments of their priests 
were wholly made of it, &c. — ^I'he Byssus, which was the 
finest sort, was frequently dyed purple, which raised it to so 
great a price, that few could purchase it. Vol. 2. p. 222. 
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PART THIRD. 



LOCUSTS, DARKNESS, 
AND DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 



THE EIGHTH t>LAGUE. 



LOCUSTS. 



Exodw Ch. X. Ver. 3. And Moses and Aaron 
ca'me in unto fjiaraoh^ and said unto him^ Thus 
saith tlie Lord God of the Hebrews^ How long 
wilt thou refuse to humble thyself before me? let 
my people go^ that they may serve me. 

Y. 4- Else^ if thou refuse to let my peopk 
gOy behold^ to-morrow will I bring the locusts in^ 
to thy coasts: 

V • 5 . And tJiey shall cover the face of the 
tsarfhy that one cannot be able to see the earth: 
dnd they shall eat the residue of that tvhich is es^ 
caped^ which remaineth unto you from the hail^ 
and shall eat every tree which groiveth for you 
out' of the field — ISc. ISc^ 

V, 13. And Moses stretched forth Ms rod 
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over the land of JE^gypt^ and the Lord brought an 
east wind upon the land all that day and all that 
night: and when it was mornings the east, wind 
brought the locusts. 

V. 14. And the locusts went up over qll the 
land (f Egypt J and rested in all the coasts oj 
Egypt: very grievous were they; before them 
there were no such locusts as they^ neither after 
them shall be such. 

V. 1 5. For they covered the face of the whole 
earthj so that the land was dctrkened; and they 
did eat every herb qfthe land^ and all the fruit 
of the trees which the hail had left: and there re-^. 
mained not any green thing in the trees ^ or in the 
herbs of the fields through all the land of Egypt. 

. V. 16, Then Pharaoh called for Moses and 
Aaron in haste; and he said^ I have sinned against 
the Lord your God, ar^d against you. 

V. 17. Now therefore forgive, I pray thee^ 
Tny sin only this once, a,nd intreat the Lord your 

God^^c.^c, 

•> , . . < 

V. 19, And the Lord turned a mighty strong 
"west wind, which took away the locusts, tmd cast 
them into the Ked-sea, l^c. 

In this instance, as well as iii others which 
preceded, the lime of the approaching cala- 
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mity was precisely foretold by God's servants, 
which plainly pointed out the hand from 
whence the judgment proceeded. To some 
however it may appear strange, that after 
such a display of terror, £xod. ch* ix. ver. 23y 
24. God shduld introduce the locust, pr grass- 
hopper, seemingly a poor instruiixent of divine 
vengeance : whose effects, after such a general 
devastation, could not have . been very mate- 
rial, however they may be represented. But 
the case was far otherwise. A swarm of lo- 
custs is a very fearful evil, though not out- 
wardly accompanied with any alarming ap- 
pearance ; and the consequences of their in- 
troduction were very fatal to the Egyptians. 

We may perceive, that it was not the pur- 
pose of God to complete every punishment at 
once : but to carry on these judgments in a 
series, and by degrcijs to cut off all hopes, and 
every resource, upon which the Egyptians de- 
pended. By the hail and thunder, and fire 
mingled with rain, both the flax and barley 
were entirely Tuined : and their pastures must 
have been greatly injured. But the ' wheat, 

■■ They sowed in October : and the time of the difFerent 
grain coming to maturity mentioned £xodu£, ch. ix. v. Sl,^ 
and.S2. agrees with the account in Pliny. In -^gypto hor- 
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and the rye, were iiot yet in ear * ^ aiid' stcff 
was the fecundity of the soil -in Egypt, that i 
very short time would haVe sufficed for the 
leaves of the trees, and for the grass of the 
field to have been recruited. To complete 
therefore th^e evils, and to confound ttie stub- 
bom prince and his magicians, it pleased Gttd' 
to send an host of locusts, to devour every Idif, 
and blade of grass, which had been left in the 
former devastation : and whatever was begin- 
ning to vegetate. It is hard to conceive, how 
widely the mischief extends, when a cfeud of 
these insects corae upon a' country. Though 
it were a paradise before, it soon is rendered 
a desert. They devour to the very irobt and 
bark : so that it is a long time before vegeta- 
tion can be renewed. Scarcely any 'misfor- 
tune can so effectually damage a land, but 
that room will be left for them to add to tfhe 
mischief. How dreadful their inroads at all 
times were, may be known from a variety of 
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<ieum sexto a aata lyilenae, Crumenta scfptimoi metuiittiK 
1. 18. c. 7. p. 106. 

* By the author of the Book of Wisdom, they are suppos- 
ed to have killed by their, bite — -ovi fMv ytt^ epc^iint %m fiuwf 
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* authors^ both ancient and modem : and they 
describe them as being brought on upon a 
country by one wind ; and carried off by 
another : and speak of their numbers as past 
all conception. . The wind by which they are 
brought on, generally comes from a morassy 
country. They swarm greatly in Asia and 
Africa : and the lower parts of Europe towards 
the south-^ast are by no means free from their 
invasions. 

Instances concerning Locusts j arid their 

I)epredations. 

In respect to Europe ^ Thevenot tells us, 
that the region upon the Boristheiiesi and 
particularly, that inhabited by the Cossacs, is 
greatly infested with locusts, especially in a 
dry season. They come in vast clouds^ which 
extend fifteen and sometimes eighteen miles ; 
and are nine to twelve in breadth. The air, 
by their interposition, is rendered quite ob- 
scure ; however bright th.e day iif^ay have been 

' Barbot, Vander Brock> Cada Mosta, liOyer, St Andre 
Brene, Nieuhoff, Bouvet, Lettres Edifiantes,. Lc Bniyn's 
Voyage to the Levant, p. 179, 280. Russel's Hist, of Ale- 
po, p. 62. 

^ Relation des Cossaques.— See Voyages, voL 1. p. 12. 
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before. In two hours they devour all the corn, 
wherever they settle : and oftentimes a fa- 
mine ensues. At night, when they repose 
upon the earth, the ground is covered with 
them four inches deep, and more. And if a 
carriage goes over them, and they are mashed 
under foot, the smell of them is scarcely to be 
borne, especially when they are reduced to a 
state of putrefaction. They come from Cir- 
cassia, Mingrelia, and Tartary : on which ac- 
count the native^ rejoice in a porth or north- 
east wind ; which carries thejn into the Black 
Sea, where they are intercepted and perish. 

The Sieur de Beauplan has afforded us a 
Mmilar account of this country (the Ukraine) 
and of the frequent inroads of these destructive; 
animals. — ' " Next to the flies let us talk of the 
^* grasshoppers, or locusts : which are here so 
^* numerous, that they put one in mind of th6 
^* scourge of God sent upon Egypt, when he 
•* punished Pharaoh. I have seen this plague 
" several years, one after another : particu- 
^* larly in 1645, and 1640. These creatureii 
** do not only come in legions ; but in whole 
** clouds, five or six leagues in length : and 
f* generally come from Tartary, especially in 

* Churchill's Collect, v. 1. p. 471, 4*72. 
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** a dry spring. For Tartary and the coun-r 
" tries east of it, such as Circassia, and Min-r 
" grelia, are seldom free from them. These 
** vermin being driven by an east wind, or a 
** south-east wind, come into the Ukraine, 
^ where they do much mischief ; eating up 
** all sorts of grain and gras3 : so that where- 
" soever they come, in less than two hours 
" they crop all they find ; whidh causes great 

" scarcity of provisions. ^It is not easy to 

^ express their numbers ; for all the air is foil, 
^^ and darkened : and I cannot better repre-s 
" sent their flight to you, than by comparing 
^* it to the flakes of snow driven by the wind 
" in cloudy weather. And when they alight 
** to feed, the plains are all covered. They 
** make a inurmuring noise as they eat : and 
*' in less than two hours they devour all close 
" to the ground. Then rising they suflfer 
" themselves to be carried away by the wind. 
^* Wheji they fly, though the sun shines never 
** so bright, the air is no lighter, than when 
^* most clouded. In June 1 646, haying staid in 

r 

"a new town called Novogrod—- — I was asto- 
" nished to see so vast a multitude ; for it was 
" prodigious to behold them. They were 
^' hatched here last spring : and being as yet 
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** scarcely able to fly, the ground was all co- 
** vered : and the air so full of them that I 
Could not eat in my chamber without a 
candle : all the houses being full of them, 
even the stables, bams, chambers, garrets, 
** cellars, &c. After they had consumed all 
that grew in the country for a fortnight, and 
having gathered strength to fly, the wind 
" took them up, and carried them away to do 
*' as much mischief in anotlier place, I have 
** seen at night, when they sit to rest thcm- 
** selves, that the roads have been four inches 

** thick of them one upon another, By 

** the wheels of our carts, and the feet of our 
" horses bruising these creatures, there came 
*' from them a stink, which not only oflfend- 
** ed the nose, but the brain. 1 was not able 
** to endure the stench ; but was forced to 
** wash my nose with vinegar : and to hold 
*' an handkerchief dipped in it to my nostrils 
*' perpetually. ■ These vermin increase 

** and multiply thys. They generate in Oc- 
** tober ; and with their . tails make an hole 
** in the ground : and having laid three hund- 
red eggs in it, and covered them with their 
feet, die : for they never live above six 
** months and an half. And though thfe rains 
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shduld come, they would not destroy the 
eggs ; nor does the frost, though never so 
sharp, hurt them. But they continue to the 
spring ; which is about mid April : when 
the sun Warming the earth, they are h^tch*- 
ed,.and leap about; being six weeks old 
before they can fly. ■ ■ When stronger 
and a:ble to fly, they go wherever the wind 
carries them. If it should happen, that the 
north-east prevails, when they first take 
their flight, it carries them all into the Black 
Sea. But if the wind blows from any other 
quarter ; they go into some othor eoujitry 

to do mischief.' ■ * 1 have been told, bjr 

persons who understand the languages well, 
that these words are written in Chaldee cha- 
racters upon their wings, Bo«e Guion, the 
scourge of God. For the truth of which I 
rely on those who told me so, and imder^ 
stand the ' language." 
The vast region of Asia, especially the 
southern part, is liable to the same calamity : 
:as we learn from NieuhofF, Bouvet, Le Bruyn, 
JRuasel, and others* China is particularly in- 
fested ; and the natives use various means to 

^ Norden mentions, that there were supposed to be hiero 
-flyphical marks upon their heads, v. 1. p. 58, 
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obviate the evil, which is generally too power- 
ful to be evaded. But the most fearful ac- 
counts are from Africa ; where the heat of the 
climate, and the nature of the soil in many 
places,, contribute to the production of these 
animals in astonishing numbers. The conse- 
quences are so terrible, that they would not 
gain belief were it not, that authors of very 
diflferent countries, and likewise of different 
ages, afford so particular, and uniform evi- 
dence, that it cannot be called in question. 
Ludolphus, speaking of the seipents with 
which Ethiopia abounds* adds — ' " But much 
^ more pernicious than these are the locusts : 
" which dp not frequent the desert and sandy 
** places, like the serpents ; but the places best 
^ manured, and orchards laden with fruit. 
*^ They appear in prodigious multitudes, like 
*^ a thick cloud, which obscures the sun : nor 
" plants, nor trees, nor shrubs appear untouch- 
" ed : and wherever they feed, what is left 
appears, as it were, parched with fire. Soonae- 
times they enter the very bark of trees: 
^* and then the spring itself cannot repair the 
^^ damage. A general mortality ensues : and 
*' regions lie waste for many years/ 
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' Hist, of Ethiopia, b. I.e. xiii. p. 67. 

• See PuTchasSi v. 2. book vii. c. 5. p. 1046, 7, 8. 
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The account given by Leo Afridanns de^ 
Hserves to be mentioned, as it confinns what is 
said by others. Locustraum plerumque tanta 
conspicitur in Africi frequentia, ut instar 
rfebr'-o? volantes solis radios operiant. Ar- 
bore& ipsas pariter cum frondibus ac fructu 
esttant. Discessurae ova relinquunt, quibus 
aliae, tametsi nofi volatit, piillulant ; et quibus 
itt locis ofFenduntur, omnia ad cortices ar- 
borum exedant; magnamque annbnae cari- 
tatem, praecipue in Mauritania, relinquunt. 
vol. 2. p. 769. edit. Elzevir. It is wonder- 
fill that persons of learning should be at all 
in doubt, what the locusts were upon which 
John the Baptist fed. For we may be assur- 
ed, that they werie real locusts, as they were 
by no means an uncommon soft of food. 
ThtAz^iio(puyotj are mentioned by several 
ancient authors : and many nations still feed 
upon these animals, as we learn from modem 
trdvellers. The author above, having spokeii 
of locusts as a curse, adds — ^verum Arabiae' 
Desertae et Libyae populi locustarum adventuni 
pro felici habent omine : nam Vel elixas, vel 
ad solem desiccatas, in farinam tundunt, atque 
comedunt. Agatharchides of Cnidus speaks 
to the same purpose — Tsgi Apcgiio^aym. *Tto 
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ytnr^i X^gotg : and he says, that they served 
for food to the natives. Geog, Graeci Min. 
V. 1. p. 42. Diodorus Siculus seems to havae 
borrowed from hence his account of the sani« 

people. — K»T(i r9i» zofivfiv i^av 7Ct».( avroig Zc^u- 
r^o^f i;gtffi uifocvr^ top Siov* 1- 1* p.. 1^62. ^Jian 

says the ^ame of the rsm^j or cicada. • 

Tituyag iiri it^^M, JH[ist. Animal. L xii. c. 

vi. ]p. ^^7* r$rTsyw¥ aip^iio^g i;^irff'i* ibid. SeC 

abo Hasselquifit, p. 238 ^ , : . ' 

Fr^cis Alvarez spe^k^ of the sanje cftlami- 
ty> jji hi§ aqcQunt, of the country pfj?rester 
JolHif. " In this, country, and in ^U the do-^ 
*^ jniii^tious of Prete Janni,^ therp.jis a very 
** gre^t and, hjpj^f il?le pj^guj^, This arisesrfrom 
** an imwime;'^le cpropany.of locusts, which 
" ,^t. and .c.pnswme ali the i coto , aijd .trees. 
** An4 the nuflab^„of t)?jE^ cyefttures is so 
^* gre^tj/ as tp l?e increfiible ; and with their 
*' ijLUinbe;- th/^y cov.er the eartji, and fill the 
** air in st^h wise, that it .is an^ hard matter 
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to ^^e .t^e suji; and if the daij^age which 
** they. do.. were^ general throxjgh all the pro- 
" vinces, and realme of Prete Janni, the peo* 

K 



** ^€ would pierish with famine. ]6m obe 
** year they ckstroy one province ; sometim<» 
** two Or three of the provinces : and where- 
** ever they go, the country remaineth morfc 
•* ruined and destroyed thsun if it had been set 
" oh fire." The author says^ that he excM^- 
eised them, upon their invi^ng a district 
where he resided : and, if tht reader will be- 
lieve him, it was attended with a very Salutary 
effect,^ He proceeds— "In the niean tim6 
** there arose a great storme and thunder to* 
"wards the wa 5 which came right against 
*^ them. It lasted three hours, with an 6x* 
** ceeding great shower and tempest y and 
** filled all the rivers. And wheft the water 
♦* ceased, it was a dreadful thing to behold the 
** d^ad loauBts ; which we measured to bfe 
*' above two fathoms high upon the baiiks of 
•* the* rivers, — —At another time 1 went with 
*^ the ambassador Zaga Zabo — to a town Bhd 
** mountain called Agaon: and we travelled 
** five days^ journey thi^ough places wholly 

*^ waste and destroyed. The trees were 

*' without leaves, and the barkes of them were 
^ all do^^ttured ; and no grass was to be seen, 
" And if we had not been warned and advised 
^ to carrie victuals with us, we and our cattel 
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^^ had perished. The country was alL coycr- 
" ed with locusts without wings ; and they 
** told us that they were the Sfeede of them^ 
** which had eaten up all : and that as soonc 
" as their winges were grown, they would seek* 
" after the old ones. The number of them 
^^ was so gceat ; thsat I will not speake of k^ 
^ because I shall not be believed.— —While 
** we abcxle in the same signorie of Abugunn^ 
** in a place called Aquate^ there came at 
** another time such an infinite swarm of lo* 
** custs, as it is incredible to declare. They 
^* began to come about three of the clock in 
^^ the afternoon ; and ceased not till midnight. 
^* -~The next day in the morning they began 
** to depart j so that by nine there was not 
** one of them left ; and the trees rfemained 
^* without their leaves. The same day came 
another squadron ; and ' these left neither 
bough nor tree unpilled. They cotitintied 

the space of five days. The compaiss that 

** these locusts took Was nine miles.— —The 
** country did not seem to be burnt up^ but 
** rather to be covered with snow, by reason 
*• of the whitenesse of the trees ; which were 
" all pilled." 

All the western coast of Africa about Congo 
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and Angola ; the regions also about the Gani'^ 
bia and Senegal, and of Northern and South- 
em Guinea, are liable to the same misfortunes. 
Barbot accordingly tells Us, in speaking of Up- 
per Guinea — * " Famines are some years oc- 
" casioned by the ^ dreadful swarms of grass- 
" hoppers or locusts, which come from the 
"eastward, and spread all over the country 
" in such prodigious multitudes, that they 
" darken the air, passing over head like a 
" mighty cloud. They leave nothing that is 
" green, wherever they come, either on the 
" ground or trees ; and they fly so swift from 
" place to place, that whole provinces are de*- 
" voured in a short time. Thus it may rightly 
" be affifmed, that dreadfUl storms of hail 
" and wind" (he might have added—- rof rain^. 
and thunder, and of fire mingled with rain)^ 
" and such like judgments from heaven, are 
" nothing to compare to this-" 

But the Thost grievous calamity of this kind 

happened to the regions of Africa in the tkn^ 

» . , 

of the Romans; ahd particularly affected those 

» ChurchUrs CoUectioil, vol. 5. p. 33. The like in 
South Guinea mentioned by Barbot^ p. 221. also in the At- 
lantic, p. 539. See also NieuhoPs Account of the Gold 
Coast, Astle/s Collection, voL 3« p. 420. and Cada Mosta. 
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parts which were subject to their empire. 
It is mentioned at large by Orosius, from whom 
I will quote it. ' " In the consulship of 
" Marcus Plautius Hypsseus, and Marcus Ful- 
^^ vius Flaccus (about the year of Rome 628 : 
" and 123 years before, the Christian aera), 
^* when Africa had scarcely recovered itself 
** from the miseries of the last Punic war, 
^ it underwent another desolation^ terri- 

' Marco PJautio Hypsaeo, et Marco Fulvio Flacco coss^ 
vixdum Africam a bellorum excidiis quiscentem, horribtlis et 
ihtisitata perditio consecuta est. Namque cum per totam 
Afncatn immeDsae locustarum multitudines coaluissent, et 
ngn mpdo jam spem cunctam frugum abrasissent, herbasque 
on^nes cum parte radicum et folia arborum cum teneritudine 
ramorum c^nsumpsissentj Verum etiam amaros cortices^ at- 
que arida ligna perrosissent, reperitino arreptae veiito> atque 
in globos coactx,.portitxque diu per aeifem> Africano pelago 
immeraae suot. Harum.cumimraensos acervos longe undis 
urgentibus ductus per extenta late littora propulissent ; te- 
trum nimis atque ultra, ppinionem pestiferum odorem tabida 
et putref acta congeries exhalavit : uxlde omnium pariter anU 
mantium tanta pestilentia cooaecuta ^st^ ut avium pecudum 
€tbestiarnm,^coniiptjone aefisdisMlutaruoiy putrefacta pas? 
foxa cadavera» .yitimn cpjrruptionis augerent. At vero quanta 
fuerit hominum lues, ego ips^^ di}m refero, perhorresco. 
Siquidem iq Numidia» in qua turn Micipsa rex erat^ octin- 
genta millia hominum : circa oram maritimam, quae niaxime 
Carths^iniensi atque Uticensi litori adjacet,' plusquam ducenta 
millia^ periisse traditur. PauU Oro sii cQntra Paganos Hist. 
1. 5. c. xi. 
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^ ble in its effects, and contrary to all experi- 
^' ence. For after that immense numbers of 
^ locusts had formed themselves in a huge 
^^ body all over the region, and had ruined all 
^ hopes of any fruits of the earth ; after they 
" had consumed all the herbage of the field, 
*^ without sparing the roots, and the leaves 
'^ of the trees with the tendrils upon which 
*' they grew ; and had gone so far ag to pene- 
•* trate with their teeth through the bark, 
^^ however bitter, and into the dry and solid 
^^ timber : by a sudden blasit of wind they were 
^* wafted away in different portions ; and hav- 
**^ ing for a while been supported in the air, 
^ they were ultimately all pKinged in the sea. 
/^' After this, the surf threw up upon that long 
>* extended coast such immense heaps of their 
^^ dead and corrupted bodies, that there ensu- 
^^ ed fro^ their putrefaction a most ui»uport- 
^Vable and ppisonou§ stench. This soon 
^* brought on a pestilence which affected every 
*^ ^ecies of animals ; so that all birds, and 
** sheep, and cattle, also the wild beasts of 
^rthe field, died; and th^ir carcasses being 
" soon rendered putrid by the foulness of the 
" air, added greatly to the general corruption. 
i' Itx respect to men, it is impossible, withou|; 
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^* horror, to describe the shocking cjevastation, 
*^ In Numidift, where ^t that time Micipsa was 
** king, eighty thousand persons perished. 
*^ Upon that part of the sea-^coast which bor- 
** dered upon the . region of Carthage and 
** Utica, the number of tho3e who were car- 
** ried off by this pestilence is said to have 
^* been two hijndyed thousand.'* 

The prophets, in describing cruel and de- 
structive nations, often boi'row their allusions 
frcJTO ' locusts: so ^reat was tl^e. terror of them. 
Hence JoeL when he mentions the inroad 
of the Assyrians, and their confederates, upon 
Israel, accompanies it with re£^ence$ to this 
purpose — ^Ch. i, ver. 6. A natian is come up 
upon my landy strongs and without number 

V, 7. He hath laid my vine waste^ and bark^ 
£d my fig-tree: he hath made it clean barcy and 
cast it cfway (i. e. made it quite useless) : the 
* branches ther^f are made Tf^hite^ 

Ver. 12. The vine is dried upy and the fig-- 
tree languishethy the pom^anafe'tree^ the palm-- 
tree alsoy and the appk-^treCj even all th^ trees 
of the fields are withered: because joy is with'- 
ered away from the sons of men. 

m 
4 

' See Bochart H^erc^oic, pa^s posterioT» 1* iv. c. S, p. 469^ 
♦64, 
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V Ch. a. Ver.-^-- ^tlay i^ darkness- aod- of 
gioomiwss: a day vf ciowis wd thick dar^- 
nesSy* ' " ". ■ ■ •' . . • ' - ' 

V. 3. A'firedcvourttk'befortthemy anihe^ 
hmd tkemaflamer^urtidth: the land ii as the gar- 
den, of. Eden hfore tkepi:, and behind them a desa- 
Idte wildemess^*-''-^ "... 

V. 9. ' ■ They shall run npetn. the waU^ they 
shall climb up upon the houses / they shaU enter 
into the windows like a thief. 

V. id. The earth shall qutike before them^ 
the, heaiien^ shall tremble; the sun qnd the moon 
ihall be dark* and the stars shall withdraw their 
shining, - i " In the book pf:Nahum, ch. iii. 

ver. 15. the prophet, describing the ruin of 

' .' . •* ' ' • • ^t 

the Assyrian rppn^rch, and the various ni- 
tions of his. empire, makes use of the same 

allusions.. The/e shall the fire devour fhee : the 

* *' '■ ',-•'•' --J 

sword shall cut thee off^ it shall eat' thee up like 
the canker-worm: ,^ make (ht/self many as the ? 
canker-worfUj make thyself many as the locusts. 

V. 1 7. 'Thy crowned are as the locust ^^ and 

t . » . ■ ■ 

' The meaning Is— •/i^^c/^A thou shoutdst increase and muki^ 
fly lite these insects, yet thou shalt be soon annihilated s and 
thy place known no more, 

* The canker-worm (the Cg»;u«« of the LXX) seems to be 
the locust («»(<(} in its first stage upon the earths before it 
can fly. 
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thy captain as the great grasshoppers^ which 
enmp in the hedges in the cold day^ but when the 
sun ariseth they flee away^ and their phce is Mt 
known^ &lfr. Tii6 author of the book of Pro- 
verbs' takes notice, that the hcusts have no king^ 
yet go thetf forth all oftkem by bandsy ch, xxx. 
ver. 27. These bands are very formidable,! 
wiiile they Survive ; and even in their disso-» 
lution destructive *. 

. Of the Deities invoked in such Calamities ^ 

The Egyptians had gods, in whom they 
trusted to free their country from these terri-^ 
bie inyader§. This we may infer from . the 
Grecians \ whose theology, as I have before 
observed, was borrowed from the people of 
!^gypt. Hercules was a* deity of this depart- 
. meht ; by whose mediation the cicadae, or io- 
custei were said to have been silenced, and 
ultimately driven away. Something of this 

'See Isaiah, ch. xxxiii. ver. 4. a. Tour spoil shall begathm 
ered Hie the gathering of the caterpillar {or C^v;^k) : as the run^ 
nitig to and fro of locusts shall he run upon them* 

TJf vvfttymyni aM^i)«K* irtH i^f <{tf0'<r yf*tf» Versio GtXCZ SegU 

The difiei^n^e between the original and Greek version is 
very considerable : but the allusion to Ipcusts is th^ sajcne in 
both. 
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sort wc imx^t /with in ' Anidcronus Cary$tiust 
who ii]|6i)tio0cs the lili^e of Persew. Biodj^rus 
saysi that they *. disappeared^ aad nevjw. re-? 
turne4* This % »iippQ9Qd ta httve happened 
in the lower p^ut of lialy iK«r Rhegium : wd 
the like is ' mentioned to hftve^ been recorded 
by the peopl? pf Mpn»t . CBta. They Btiled 
locusts i^^gmwUf cprnppe^^ vrhicli the< other 
Grecians called parnopes: m^ they vi^onhipn 
ped Hercules imder the title ofCormpion^ for 
having freed their country from locusts. Wc 
may suppose, that the same departncy^nt was 
assigned to AppUo by the iEolians of Asia; 
who worshipped him under the title of * Par- 
nopius : and we know, that upon tjbis coast 
he was esteemdd for driving away flies and ' 
vermin.^ The locust, at least the species of it 
stiled TiTTi^ by the Greeks, was esteemed* 

' C. 1. md €• 2. See in Photlus Conox^is itv/n^^s ^rv^^rfv, 
p. 426. 

* f in fi09§9 tmrtt f 9fm^ mi^mm yiyf»Aii« «M«» xm, 

1. m p. 929, dSO. 

^ K«4 y«^ 4MRi r#» m|M9r4f9» i^ Ji Oir^Mi %$^H(Mmf hnyuv^f K«^ 

Straboy L 13. p. 912. 

^ dua-i# ffinr«iXiJT«i Tl$^iMrtf AsraAXtfrvi. Stfal^> ibid. 

: ' Hence called s^«y4fv(. 
^ Both sacfed and niusical . » ■ itmy B ft ii^f ««< f<«fi9ii^ . 
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sacred: The Athenians wore golden cicadas, 
or grasshoppers, in their hair, to denote the 
aiitiqtdty of their race: and particularly to 
shewi that they were, atMnx^^n^ nm yny^putj 
of tilt earthrbotn breed; a title much respected^ 
and of long standing. * 

The Egyptians trusted much tb the fecun- 
dity of their soil ; and to the- deities Isis and 
Sarapis, who were the conservators of all plen- 
ty . They likewise placed great confidence in 
other gods, who were the directors of their 
times and seasons. But these ^wers could 
not stand before Moses, the servant of the 
true God^ He brmight upon then^ an host 
of enemies; who laid waste the fruits of t)i^ir 
ground J a3id rendered all their cov^itdence 
vain. Afl Egypt i^ in great measure bounded 
to the east and north by seas : and is far r^ 
moved froni those « regions in Africa where 
locusts particularly generate, it is not much 
infested with them, Jiowever, at the time 
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Plutarch. Sympos. viii. p. 727. Of Euromus and the Grass* 
}iopper see Clemens Alex. Cohort^ p. 2. 

' These insects are common in Arabi a ■ s carce in EgifpU 
Hasselquistj p. 233. 

* The grasshopper or locuit is not formed for travelling over 
the sea. Hasselquist's Letters^ p. 444, He mentions see- 
ing a nt^niber of theni coining towards his ship in the Medi^ 
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spoken of, an east wind prevailed all day and 
all night; and the whole country iii the morn- 
ing swarmed with these insects. Hence we 
know, that they came from Arabia : and that 
they must have passed the Ery threan, or Red- 
sea, which was the barrier to the east. Be-- 
fore them there was no such locusts as they^ 
neither e^er them shall be such. \Exod. ch. x. 
ver, 14. Hence Pharaoh c:al\^dL for Moses and 
Aaroh in haste ; acknowledged his sin ; and 
begged to be delivered from this deaths v. 1 7. 
And the Lordi turned a mighty strong west wind^ 
which took away the locusts^ and cast them int& 
the Hed'sea. They were now filled ; and not 
so easily buoyed up in the air : hence they 
were all lost in that gtilph. The storm which 
carried them ^way, served to bury them in 
the Waters. 

temtnean .ofF die finish cpast JForom that^ came on ioardf 
an hundred were certainly drowned^ though we were witUff 
fistol-^hot of the shore. P. 445* ' * 
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PAL?ABLE DARKNESS. 

i . .» V 1 . . . . ' • . 

r " 

•• ■ ' ' '.. ». J » • J ..'<•«' I . i» ■ > , ; 

. Ver<2i» And the LoiPdismtt unto Mo^eji^ 
Stretch out (hint ksmdieuM^ kt&oen^ tifot^^kere 
mmj be darH^P^^Wef' ifiAi^ tand'df'£^gypt>^. emn 
darknest'wimhma^he'felt^ .'. . 

V. 2«. )j4nd'Afwej: strathedJm^tkUx^ ktpd 
t&ward keAven : ^emd $fytre was u ^ tkki^ da^hteti 
in all the Idnd of £g^t three duy^. 

Vy. 8S.f "Huy saw ml me e^tker^ neither rate 
any from his picxe fkr threjt^ dm/f: but aU the 
children ^f Israel had l^hl, in their Swellings. 
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This judgment was very extraordiiwury i iiof 
had any thing similar been ever experienced 
by this or any other nation. It was certainly 
directed with a particular view ; and bore a 
strict analogy with the sentiments and idolatry 
of the people who suffered. They were a 
wise and learned nation ; with minds much 
enlightened. Hence, to shew the great extent 
of Solomon's knowledge, it is said, that his 
wisdom excelled the wisdom of all the children of 
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the east country y and all the wisdom of * Egypt. 
They had traditions transmitted of the prin- 
cipal events from the commencement of time; 
and had been acquainted with the history of 
creation : and we may, from particular traces, 
perceive that they knew the mode in which 
it was carried on ; and the hand by which it 
w» cflfected. But they t:hdBe to express every 
thing tby allegory: and these^Uq^ories wiere 
again described by oymbolsii and hieroglyphi-^ 
cal representations, to which ^y paid an 
idoktrous revereftoe. ]By these means the 
original oh^ct became dfasture; and the re^ 
ality was lost in thie ae^nblancts. , They looked 
upon light and upon fire, the purest of ele* 
ments, to be proper types of the i^ost pure 
God, And they regarded the svm, the great 
JFountain of light, as a just emblem of his glo- 
ry ; and likeWise of his salutary influence up* 
on the world. This was specious, but of a 
dangerous tendency; as it drew away their 
attention from the proper object of worship : 
which becarne by degrees obsctffed, and was 
at last totally effaced. Both ' the name and 

* Moses was learned in all the wisdcm of the Egifftians.^^ 
Act9> ch. vii. ver. 22. 

^gyptus artium mater. Macrob. Sat< 1. 1. c. 15. p. 180^ 
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idea of the Inie Gk»l was lost ; and all adora^^ 
tion was paid to the son, and to lixt earthy 
under the title t)f ' Osiris, Ammon, Orus^ Isis, 
and the like. Tjae snn^ i& consequence of it^ 
was esteemed to be the soul of the * world : 
and Diodorus Siculus mentions, that tiie an* 
cient Egyptians supposed this luminary aAd 
the moon to rule all things by their influence) 
and that they were through all ages (^to m^ 
dihff )tcu TaXduut fyt¥$&w^) the chief ^ deities^ 
knd the conservators of all things. And not 
only the conservators, but the * creators* 
Hence it is said, that they esteemed the sua 
as, * mundi caput, the principal being in the uni-- 

* The titles were various. 

Te Serapim Kiltts, Mem^s yenerator Oftitim* 

Martianus CupeUa, Hymn. 2. 
See AusomuSj' l^igram* ^0. 
^ The 9ame notion prevailed in other parts. Scd mens 
mundi. Macrob. $at. 1. 1. p. 69. and 204. 
^ Solem et lunam deos esse^ ibid. p. 210. 

i>j^fxtti Iff r«9 xtiTfit^^ Mil n|y tm i^Atvy ^^<» Mi««^A«yfrfWf | :mm 

HXft ntu rnf SfAqniiry if top fU9 Oo'i^ty^ T«y }f Wtf offimnu, 1. 1. 
p. 11. 

^ Solem mundi caput, rerumque satorem. Macrob. Sat. 
L 1. p. 204. 

TurUf h Tvg Siks ififmfrm ff rvfMtmttt x^^t iioucuu Diodon 
1. 1. p. 11 
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verse^ by whom all things were produced. 
Homer, who borrowed from Egypt, ascribed 
to the sun intellect, and universal perception- 

Odyss. 1. 12. V. 108. 

Of the Adoration paid to the Sun, and to Fire. 

Not only the Egyptians, but the Ethiopians, 
iPcrsians, Phenicians, Syrians, Rhodians, and 
other nations, esteemed themselves Heliadae, 
or descendants of the Sun : and they worship- 
ped him both as their sovereign and parent. 
Hence Persina, the queen of Ethiopia, is in- 
troduced by Heliodorus, as invoking the sun 
in the following manner. * ExiKtKKtitrSv fiag-^ 
Tvg yi»agxni ri[im *HX/of. Let the Sun^ the 
.great author of our race^ he invoiedy as a witness ' 
upon this occasion. A like address is made by 
a person called Hydaspes to both luminaries 
at a sacrifice. ** Ci AMtrTroru HX/g, «ai SfX^v^ 
htrroivu — Our Lord the Sun; and our Governess 
the Moon. The Egyptians had a great con- 

' j£thop. U 4. p. 1 75. See Xenophon Kv^nroAmt 1. 8. 
p. 233. 

*Heliod. L 10. p. 518. 

The author stiles himself— »ni^ 4^'»<& t.fittmn<y rttttt^' 'Hxm 
.^iws.— *H^i«3*^. p. 519. 
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Jiectlon with tlie Ethiopians : their rites afid 
institutes, and, their manner of writing were ' 
in great measure the * same. In consequence 
of which we find this luminary invoked by 
them, as the principal fountain of all human 

being. ri iicrzoTU JiXiSf xcci iiot vafxHi oi tfif 
iaT$ ro(^ a'iiiog &so/j isrvvotxtiv. They are the 

words, which it was usual for the priest to 
speak at a funeral in the person of one de** 
ceased. At the same time he held up towards 
heaven an ark, in which the remaizur of the 
deceased were deposited. " O, sovereign 
** Lord, the Sun, and all ye other deities, who 
*' bejitqw life ppon ijiaiikind i. receive me, I 
^ beseech you ; .and suffer me to be admitted 
" to the society of the immcMiais.'^ 

They worshipped also the elements, and 
particularly fire and water. En «ai ri^y ii rj 

viarog ymrat Even at tBs ddy.^ says ^ Porphy- 

(tt^^f <ni ^a^Mmi €v9tiHutt «*«#« r«i$ mrstmo'iuTu — »• r» A. Tm$ 
^•XXm rtmvf In^ct . ■ h tAtifM iktt^'xftiu DlodOTUS Sic» 1. 8. 

p. 144. dee aiso pri4S. 

^ Porphyry de Abst 1. 4. p. 379. * Ibid. p. S74- 
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ry, at the opening of the sanctuary of the holy 
Set apis ^ the service is performed by rites both of 
fire and "Water. And he gives a i-easori for 
acting in this manner—-' vh(»^ Kai ttu^ (re€omg 
f/iuXi^u rcai ^Gi'Yjkim. It seems, that water and 
fire were two of the cJdef objects^ which they 
worshipped. Hence fire and water mingled 
were no improper judgment, as has been cb-^ 
served before. They thought, that fire was «. 
living animal*--* Aiyvxnom h vBVofju^s'Ui rug r# 
fiiigm uvuf 2{L'^vyov. The Egyptians esteemed 
fire to be a living informed anifnaL But in ge- 
neral they had a still higher notion.of this ele- 
ment, as we learn from * Dioddrus. — ^T^ Jf 

irv^ fjLids§f/Lrinvopt,iyov H^ctssrov foydfJi^uffUSy vofMcfaprig 
fjt^syaif upui ^eoitj peas ToXXa (rvfA^SuXXup ruffiv Big 
yivitnv n zat rihuoe.* av^Tjiny. They denominated 
fire HephaistoSy esteeming it a mighty deity; 
which contributed largely towards ^ generation^ 

* Porphyry de Abst 1. 4. p. 373. 

rtUg Atyvmtii Tfl iAtfg. Lucianus in Jove Tragaedo, vol. 2, 
p. 223. 

- * Herodot4 1. 3. c. 16. p. 202. Fire uras -esteemed a god 
by the Persians. Iii^crm yu^ Bin nfit^vo't Uf«ct ro tv^* ibtd.' 
3 L^ 1. p. 11. 

* This opinion was followed by Heraelitu?* 

£« srv^H rec carrot wn^^inut kr< i; nerd «yicA«f0'^i» ' Diog. 
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and the uliim^te perfection, qf beings. The tru* 
Egyptiau.name scems^to have bee»<1>^», Phtha, 
or rather " O^af, Phthas.. Jt v^ , however ex- 
pressed Phth^by Jamblichus; who ^nentions 
this elementary deity, as, ^ J^/^/»fy<«^ t^»^> tAe 
iiivinp intellect^ by which all things were fa* 
shioned. They looked upon him as the chief 
guardian of their country. > Pthas, custodem 
iEgypti. In respect to the adoration of the 
element, * Diodorus endeavours to apologise 
for the custom, by saying, that the. divine title 
of Hepbaistus, or Vulcan, was giyen to fire, 
ii^ fAffif^iiu fcoLi rifAfi* CL^avarovy bg iXfsy of honour j 
and to be a perpetual memarial of the great and 
true benefactor, the god of fire. But imfor- 
tunately this learned writer was not apprised, 
that, the real benefactor, the only true God, 
was antecedently obscured, and at last banish- 
ed from the hearts of men. In consequence 

Laett. .1. 9. p. 551. also by the Stoics — ^Omma vestri, Balbe, 
Solent ad igneam vim referre. Cicero de Nat Deon 1. 5. 
p. 1238. 

' o4ai$i • i}tp0ifti irft^tt iif^iTMi;. Sutdas. The name was 
in use all over Egypt. 

* De Myster. dect. 8. p. 1 59. <^^-«. ^ 

^ Cicero de Nat. Deor* 1. 3. c* 22. p. 1241. It is tome- 
times Expressed wrongly— i^Opas. 

^ L. 5. p. 34*1. c. 

L 2 
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of this he was abridged of the honour due to 
him, and to him only* For when a blind 
reverence was paid to the element, as a sym* 
bol, and representative, it degenerated quickr 
ly into a lower and more yile idolatry : the 
primary object being lost in its emblem ; and 
the deity supplanted by the substitute. 

I have mentioned, that the Egyptians were 
a people, of great learning j who. seem to have 
been superior in ^science to any nation upon 
earth. But they prostituted these noble gifts; 
and, through an affectation of mystery and re- 
finement, they abused the knowledge afforded 
them : for, by veiling every thing under a 
type, they at last lost sight of their original in- 
telligence. They at first looked upon light 
and fire, and the great fountain of light, the 
sun, merely as proper emblems of the true 
deity, the god of all purity and brightness. 
But such was the reverence which they paid 
to them, that, in process of time, they forgot 
the hand by which these things were framed ; 
and looked upon the immediate means^ and 

' Orpheus composed his chief deity out of visible ele« 
inents— • 

Frag. p. 366. edit. Gesner. also Eusek P. E. 1. S. c# 9^- p- 
100. and p. 103. C. 
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support of life, as the primary efficient cau$e j 
to the exclusion of the real creator. What 
then could be more reasonable and apposite, 
than for a people, who thus abused their in- 
telligence, and prostituted their feculties ; who 
raised to themselves a god of day, their Osiris; 
and instead of that intellectual light, the wis- 
dom of the Almighty, substituted a created 
and inanimate element, as a just object of wor- 
ship; T say, what, could be more apposite, 
than for people of this cast to be doomed to a 
judicial and temporary darkness ? The judg- 
ment bore a strict analftgy^with the crime : 
and as it was a just punishment to thqm ; go 
it was a proper warning to others, not to give 
way to the like mystery and illusion. 

\ 

Ni^ht adored as a primary Deity. 

t 

Nor was this all. As the Egyptians be- 
trayed an undue / reverence for the sun, and 
light: so they shewed a like veneration for 
* night and darkness, and in this they were 

* iElian mentions a. mark upon the sacred 8teer» im^mur-^ 
m»t ru fttfi uMt t« o%»r«t x^ttivrt^^v. By Vfhich was intimaU 
jfd^ that darkntss 'uf^i prhr to day. It is caressed vm^v^ : 
Wi^iich is a blunder of the printer : for the translate^ e videos 
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I 

followed by other nations. It is said^ thai 
they paid a religious regard to the Mugale, a 
kind of mole^ (supposed to be the mus ara- 
neus) on account of its imagined blindness : 
and, from its state of darkness, they thought it 
a proper emblem of night. For night was es^ 
teemed by them sacred, as being more ancient 
than day. Ttip fjuiv yocg [jLvyu\ri$ fxr%6tieK,(r6at 

r» (ptaro^ iiy^vro T^sarCvrsoov* HeSychlUS mcn^ 

tions a temple of Venus Scotia in Egypt, 
whose rites we may presume had some refer- 
ence to night. ^ A^^$itT9jg ^tOTtag U^of %olt 

Aiyvkrov. The Egyptian name of Venua was 
^ Athor : and one of her principal places of 
worship was * jithor-Bet^ expressed by the 

ly read irx«r«f, 39 appears from its being repdere^ Unehr^. 
^lian de Nat. Animal. Londini 1744. 1. xi. c. x. p. 617. 

' ' ; n^f fvxret v^^ti^ivuu Ofpheus apud Eusebium Cbron* 
p. 4. 

' Plutarch Sympos. 1. 4. q. S. p. 670. 

^ Hesvch. 2««T«tf. 

3 xffl A^^€i$Ttit ^iyvxxft jMEXi^riF A^v^* Etymolog. Mag. 

4 Herodotus stiles it AT«(Q«;^f(, Atarbechis : and adds, that 
It was in the nome Prosopitis-^fy }f «vri; Aip|«}fTiK i^w «y»«B 
a^fifTm* In this province stood a temple much rtverenced, dedi^^ 
C0ted to,Ve.nus. 1 2. c. 41. p. 123. 

What is stiled Beth by some wrifers^ was- express^ Becb 
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GFecians Athribis; the inhabitants of which 
were the AthHbita. These were the persons, 
according to Strabo, who worshipped the Mu- 
gale^ that emblem of primeval darkness. ' My 
ynhmf AS^iSiras {rtfjuatFi). From hence we 
may be pretty certain, that here the rites 
were celebrated of Nocturnal Venus : and that 
her chief votaries were the priests of Athribis: 
and the Mugale was her representative. The 
same? rites were probably practised at the city 
Butus : for here those animals, when they 
died, were solemnly * buried. Diodorus Si- 
cuius mentions a temple of Hecate 3 Scotia, 
denominated in like manner from night: which 
stood to the west of Memphis, near the Ache- 
rusian plains. 

The Phenician theology was in great mea- 
sure borrowed from ^ Egypt: according to 

by others, being strictly synonymous, and denoting a city or 
place. What is named Balbec by somei is called Balbeth 
by others. See Gulielmus Tyrius. Bee is at this day in 
Coptic a city, &A»i, Baki, x-oAif, urh^ Copt. Di^t. of the 
learned Mr Woide, p. 11. 

» Strabo. 1. 17. p. 1167. 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. 67. p. 135. 

^ L. 1. p. 87. There was also a temple of Venus 2*«t<# 
in Phaestura in Crete: Etymolog. Mag. KvU^titt. 

^ See Lvician de Syria Dea : and Plutarch Isis and Osiri^* 
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which the i;^nd Colpias and his wife Baau^ 
esteemed the same as ■ nighty were the authors 
of the firjst beings. But t^e Egyptian notions 
upon this head may be more plainly discover- 
ed from the early Grecians : who, under the 
titles of Dafnajdae and Melajnpodes, of Cad- 
mians and Orphites, introduced into their new 
settlements the religion of the country they 
had quitted, In the poetry attributed to Or- 
pheus, we find many instances of night, not 
only personified, but e^teen>ed the chief cause, 
from whence all things proceeded. We have 
accordingly the following acjdress in one of 
the hymn^, 

/ wil/ sing of night J the parent of gods and 
men : Night the origin of all things. 

He addresses again this sable deity in a pas- 
sage preserved by Proclus. 

' B«Mv — Tvro }f fvKTt^ i^nnvfiu Sanchoniath. ^pud Eusebium 
i*. E. 1. i. c. X. p. 34. 

? Orphic hymn the second. Of Orpheus bringing his no- 
tions of the gods from Egypt^ see Euseb. P. E. L 3. c. 9L 

Pr IPS- 

? Orphic Fragments^ edit. Gesneri^ p. 377^ 
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O^ inmartal Nighty -iwhQ first brought the gods 
into being. • . 

JDamascius having inquired, vi^t rfig ^^ofrtjg aj- 
j(^fjgy about what was the first principle in the 
w.orld, gives this as an ancient Egyptian doc- 
trine.-" '^aXXov.Jg KOLi OS AiyvTCTioi uppfjrou 

ayvfAfVtiKO^t, 2KOT02 yag ayvcif^ov aurfiv mofAoc^ 
zatriy r^ig 9cui rare %*jn^ri{Ji^i}^ovrig. The Egyptians 
have chosen to celebrate the first cause as un- 
speakable. They accordingly style it darkness 
unknown ; and mention it with a threefold accla^ 
motion. Again — * ira ynv zm Aiywuoi 2KOT02 
uyvGJS'oy SKaXavs ^Korog virsg ifofitnv vcttrccv. In this 
manner the Egyptians stiled the first principle an 
inconceivable darkness : night and darkness past 
all imagination. This is perfectly consonant to 
passages from the same author, quoted by the 
very learned Cudworth.-r-- H fjunt (ju^ca rm o'km 
(tPXfl 2«flro^ ayws'OY if/^vai^evri. k. r. X. There is 

' From some extracts out of a MSS. of Damascus, com- 
municated for my perusal by that {truly karned man, and my 
excellent friei^d^ Dr John Chapn^an, archdeacon qf Sud* 
bury, &c. 

^ From the same extracts* 

^ Cudworth, b. L c. iv. p. 414. properly S54. . See als^ 
the learned Jablonski. 

Pantheoti iEgypt. L 1, c« Ir p« 14| 15, IQ. 
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one qrigin of ail things ^ celebrated by the name of 
unknown (incomprehensible) darkness. Again 

r*- n^Arr^y (x^^Xflv 2*orof wci^ Tacrav vofictr ^kot^^ 

PLyw^ov. They hold^ that the first beginning or 
cause of things was darkness beyond all concept 
tion; an unknown darkness. Cronos was es- 
teemed the first deity ; and he is said to have 
been nursed and brought up by this ancient 
personage, Nighty 

9 

*H Nt;| ^atrsKsvu vccvtcjp ysvav. Night is sove-r. 
reign of all creation. Aristotle mentions it as 
the opinion of many ^ theologists, that all 
things were conceived and produced by Night. 
And of the things thus produced the mundane 
egg, according to Aristophanes, was the first; 
and in this were contained the rudiments of 
other beings. 

* Cttdworth abdme. 

• From the extracts abofvd, 

^ Ibid. Proclus speaks of the demiourgic 4eity, ^s ^*yr^ 
w»^ttyu9 Kctrtt r»i h-jF^^i^ttnq Nt»*T«5. In Timsfeum, 1. 2. p. 96. 

rd,) ». T. A. Metaphys.1. 14. c. 6. p. 477. 

^ o^yitff;. V. 696. ««y \fTfinfM$fy ovum ventosum~OYum sine' 
concubitu. 
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Thc«e emigrants from Egypt, ivho first settled 
in Greece, introduced not only the mytholo- 
gy, but the wordiip of thi« deity. Hence we 
read of a very ancient tempk^ where this god-*- 
dess gave out oracles ; and which we rtiay in- 
fer from several circumstances to have been 
at Delphi, the seat of the Pytho.— - — ' May-' 

It was an oracular temple^ in which the goddess^ 
Night first gave out responses^ and afterwards 
Themis. Pausanius mentions a sanctuary of 
the same sort dedicated to her at Megara *.— 

g§ig). The title of Venus ^ MgXawj, (or MsXa/- 
wj) Melanis the dlack or darky is mentioned 
by the same writer : and is thought by some 
to have been a translation of the Egyptian ^ 
Athor, which was of the same purport. There 
were several temples to the « goddess under 
this denomination. 

' Mentioned hj the Scholiast, a^thor of the Xi^^ff$iti¥M t^ 
the Pyth. Odes of Pindar, edit. Qxpn. 5. 163. 

* L, 1. p. 97, . 

» Ibid. 1. 6. p. 610, p- 763. 

^ Athor, Nox : the qpinion of the learned, J^blppfikyiL i. 
c. 1. $ 7. & $ 13. Pantheon iEgypti^Q. See the whole 
treatise, which is replete with learniiig* 

^ One temple near Corinth, Pans. L 2. p. 115. ^0^1;, 
near Mantinea in Arcadia, L 8. p. 610. a third at Thespi«| 
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I am sensible, that some of these histories 
did not relate to chaotic alnd primeval dark- 
ness ; but to an event much later, yet of high 
antiquity. Whatever the reference may have 
been, it is certain, that night was made a dei- 
ty, and ' worshipped. The Egyptians were 
once possessed of the real truth, contained in 
these allusions ; but their priests so veiled it, 
in types and allegories, to prevent its being 
profaned by the ^ vulgar, that they lost sight 

ibid. L 9. p. 76S. A4^^lttt9 MfX^yi^H «($«n Alsa s^ Ep&€* 
9U8 a temple. 

' It is said* that the usual sacrifice to this goddess was a 
C9ch, Huic ubi sacrificaretur) mos fuit| ut gallus immolare- 
turj tanquam aniinal silentio adversariun)^ ut in libro se- 
cundo de Diis Theagenes, Natalia^ Comesi i« 3. c. xii. p. 
119. A 

* Proclus speaks in'favdur of these figurative and dymbo*> 
Ileal references of the Egyptians) which were copied by Py* 
thagoras and Timseusf; and he gi^es this remarkable Uttory 
of Plato^ who disapproved of writing or speaking too plaitdj 

^inrmth nif «-d^f« In Tiniaeum^ 1. 1; p. 40. Resides the 
piniosvphers adove mentioned, Plato to$ blamed tlkfse naio dhe/osed 
their knowledge off-hand, or at once ; iecause at this rate every 
cohler 'W(fHld get acquainted with their meaning. Strainge ! as 
, if the more widely ttudi were diffusedi the less would be its 
excellence ; upon the same principles^ if a man were a mendi- 
cant, Plato would abridge him of the light of the sun. Ths« 
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of it themselves, and could never recover it. 
The whole nation^ through mystery and re- 
finement, were led into irretrievable error ; and 
all partogk of it who borrowed from them. 

Night and shade are mere negatives. But 
we have seen, that the Egyptians introduced 
them as real, sensible, and substantial beings ; 
and gave them a creative power. They were 
therefore very justly condemned to undergo a 
palpable and coercive darkness; such as pre- 
vented all intercourse for three ' days. In 
ghprt^they suffered a preternatural deprivation 
of light, which their luminary Osiris could 
not remedy ; and they were punished with 
that essential night, which they so foohshly 
had imagined, and at last found realized. 

selfish pride) and these contracted notions were the cause of 
luudi doubt and ignorance^ and of ui&bite.efToc. How 
much more noble is the gospel principle^ and that uniyersal 
and beneficent ordinance — Go — and tfock alt /latiQnst, 

• It is szid^-r^neither rase amffrotn his place f of three days, 
£xod. X. 23* This seems to have been a phrase^ by which 
was signifiedi to exert one's self, inord^r tp set about anjr 
i^erationk Hence we read-*^^nj^, go $ver Jordanf^^Arisef 
and h doing.-'^Ame, O Lord, save tw^*-*-/ wili aristy and go 
to my Father. — Ariset and let us go up to Zi^fit-r-Many more 
instances to this purpose may be found. 
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Recapitulation. 

Before we conclude this article, let us look 
back, and consider some of the leading fea- 
tures in the general character of this people. 
They abounded with emblematical deities^ 
and were beyond measure attached to them ; 
and their learning, as well as their outward 
sanctity, made their religion very specious^ 
jand captivating, to those who were witnesses 
of iheir rites. I have mentioned the charac^ 
*ter given of them by Herodotus-—^ ^totnQ^z^ 

i$ vtgKTffvg f ioLXi^a, sro^fTuv ap^goturdin'^^^t/u^ of 

all people upon earth they were the most exirava^ 
gantltf devoted to their gods and r^eligion. Thej 
were likewise scrupulous observers of signs 
and omens. The same writer says of th^m-r:*' 

Qntrifr&ui, l[^hey have distinguished more portents^ 
and prodigies^ than all pecple in the Ivor Id collect 
tively. Andiaohen any thing esteemed a prodigy 

* Herod. 1. 2. c. S*?. p. 120. 
*lbid. c. 82. p. HI. 
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happais^ they observe and write down wkatevef 
ensues upon it. And if ^ in process oftime^ any 
similar appearance should occur; they imagine 
that .the same consequences wiM follow. If such 
then was the disposition of this people, and 
they were' out of a superstitious fear cbntiriu- 
ally attending to portents and presages^ and 
making false inferences, to the great abuse of 
their own reason, and the seduction of others : 
if this were the case, we theii see a farther 
aiaalogy and propriety in God's judgments, 
He^ with great wisdom as well as justice, exhi- 
bited before their eyes^ some real prodigies, 
which could not be mistaken ; and punished 
th^n ki their own way for their credulity and 
superstition. It w^s not the occupation of a 
luminary ; the glancing of a meteor in the 
atmosphere ; much less an unusual birth ; or 
the fantastic flight of a bird ; which now de- 
manded their attention. Their sacred river 
was universally polluted, and turned to blood. 
The very dust of their sanctified soil was ren- 
dered infectious, and produced nauseous boils 
and blains. Their serene air became overcast ; 
And rain and hail, lightning and thunder, with 
fire mingled with rain, ensued : phaenomena, 
grievous to behold, and fatal in their conse- 
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quences, such as before were never known 
in Egypt. Lastly, the children of light, the 
ofl&pring of the Sun, were condemned to a 
preternatural state of night. iTheir god, the 
luminary, rose at his stated times, and perform- 
ed his function y yet could not dispel this pain- 
^9 oppressive, an4 impenetrable darkness. 
AH these, ^$ well as the other judgments com- 
memorated, were real prodigies: and, as t 
have repeatedly, urged^ they were all pointed 
and significant* Their force and puq)ort 
would have been in great measure lost upon 
any other people ; but they were particularly- 
applicable to the Egyptians, as they bore a 
strict analogy with the superstitions and. idola- 
try of that nation. There . remains still one 
judgment, more terrible and affecting, than 
any which have preceded. 
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%HE TENTH tLAOUE. 

DEATH OF .THE tlMT-BORN, 

Exodus; Chap, xi: 

Ver. 4. And Mosts saidy Thus scath the 
jLord^ aiout midnight will I go out into the midsi 

' ' ' •. ' ■ , ' ' 

V. 5. And all the first-horn in the land of 

Egypt shall die^ from the first -bom of Pharaoh^ 

ihat siiteth upon his thrMe^ even unto the first- 

horn of the maid'servanti that is behind the mill ; 

Kind all the first-'born cf beasts. 

V; t). And there shall be a 'great erg through^ 
tout all the land of^ypt^ such as. there was none 
like ity nor shall be like it any more: 

V. 7. But against any of the children of Is- 
rael shxdl not a dog move histdngue^ against man 
or beast : that ye may know^ how that the Lord 
doth put a difference between the Egyptians and 
Israel. 

V. 8. And, all these thy servants shall come 
down unto me^ and bow down themselves unto me^ 
sayings Get thee out ^ and all the people that follow 
ihee; and cfter that I will go out. 

Here should come in three verses of the 

M 
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preceding chapter (v. 27, 28. and 29.) which 
have been certainly misplaced. — But the Lord 
hardened TharaoKs hearty and he would not let 
them go. 

And Pharaoh said unto him^ Get thee from me^ 
take heed to thyself see my face no more: for in 
that day thou seest my face thou shalt die. 

And Moses said^ Thou hast spoken well^ 1 
rvill see thy face again no more^ ■ And he went 
out from Phaj^aoh in a great anger ^ 

In this interview Moses speaks with great 
dignity, as well as authority, in consequence 
of the high commission which had been de- 
legated by God to him. He gives public no- 
tice to all, that at n>idnight the first-born in 
every family, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
to the first-born of the maid that worked at 
the mill, should be cut off. The working at 
the mill was looked upon as. the lowest and 
severest drudgery; and was allotted to the 
meanest slaves. He says, that there shall be 
a great cry throughout all the land ; such as 
they had never experienced before, nor would 
ever be witness to again. The calamity there- 
fore must be great, and adequate to this ex- 
traordinary mourning, since no nation was so 
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Addicted to tears and lamentations as the E- 
gyptians. Heuce in the Orphic Argdnautics 
mention is made of 

the * Tnourning of this people^ and the sacred liba-- 
iions at the rites of Osiris. The like was ob-^ 
srerved at their ^ funerals; where they gave 
themselves up to all the extravagance of grief. 
They tan about the streets in a most frantic 
manner, defiling their faces with soil^ and fill- 
ing the air with their cries. The whole was 
attended with beating of their breasts, and with 
stripes; and' the same process was observed 
upon the dieath of any sacred animal; Most 
of their ceremonies were attended with weep^ 
ing in memory of the tears of Isis ; and there 
was the same severe discipline observed; He- 
i'odotus nietitionsj that he was witness to thou- 
sands, nay, he says, tp myriads, at a solemni- 
ty, who whipped themselves in this * manner. 

»V. 32. 

liiXax. Tyrius. Dissert, viii. p. 85. . ^ 

^ Diodofnd, I. 1. p. 81^ e. Herod. 1. 2. c. $5, 86. p. UL 

i^Tji ^iKk^ t^f^j^MTPitK 1. 2. c; 60. p. 132. See Plutarch 
his et Osir. p. 366. 

Julius Firmicius> p. 8.— alio p. 20, 21. 

M 2 
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The Sidonians and Syrians used the ^ijitf 
lamentations, and accompanied them (imth 
the like ^tripes in honour of Isis and ^ Adonis^ 
the latter of which was anothernjime for Osi- 
ris; He was the same also as * Thamuz, whose, 
celebrity was always carried on with, tears and 
mourning by the natives of Biblus and Sidon* 
These rites they borrowed in very early times 
from the people of Egypt: But thfii grief of 
the Egyptians^ at the season here forelold, 
was to exceed every things either real or artifi-^ 
cial, that had ever preceded; It was not the 
loss of Osiris, a remote and ira^inary tnirfolM 
tune, which they were to lament ; but a ttkmi 
intimate and affecting evil. Their first-^bcJrfii 
the pride and solace of each house, was to be 
cut off: so that their sorrow was to be frbiii 
the heart, real, exuberant, and univerfeaL 
They were to be indulged in grief to siitiety ; 
and glutted with tears and lamentations* '■'' ' . 

' Lucian de Syria Dea, vol. 2. p. 878. 
* ©tifip^f 9Xi^ i^iu^mvivitai Aie^ua, Chroii. Paschale, p. 1 3d, 
The women of Israel were tainted with this infectious 
idolatry, ad w^ Warn from EzelcieL Then he irougfa me- 1» 
the door of the gnu of the Lord's home nvhich nvas townrjsltie 
ndrth^ arid behold^ there sat- tuomen iveepingfor Tammuz. c. 8.' 
V. 14. KflM liu %xti yvvtcMig xahf^ifM t^-nrwrn T«r ®^fAfw^,^ Ver^ 

dio LXX. 
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Of all thi$ there was a proper warning given, 
which must have served with many tov^ards 
anticipating the calamity by a fearful expecta- 
Jion ; and njust have rendered the people irt 
general more ready to afford the Israelites 
their dismission; through whose detention 
they suffered- 

C^fti^ fdcni QrdifWKt which preceded this 

Event. 

But there was a meaning in this judgment, 
pf greater con^eqijepce than^ in any which 
had preceded. The destroying ^ngel was to 
pasg. through th? land, of Egypt, and to display 
hip ppyrer over the people. And the Israelites 
Yi^vp alijo liable to be cut off, unless they, ob- 
se^ed a. particular caution prescribed, the otit 
ly, moans of their salvation. In consequence 
of this it plea^d God to institute the Passover, 
by the observance of which thjey were to be 
secured for the present ; and a secret intima- 
tion i^yen of greater blessings hereafter. Each 
family waif to tate a ' laipb without spot or 
blemish, upon the tenth day of the first rnonth j 
and then to kill it upon the fourteenth in the 

■ See Exodus xii. S, 4. tp verse 28. 
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evening. They were td dress it by fire with 

bitter herbs; and to eat it in a posture of 

standing, with their loitis girded, their Shoeis 

upon their feet, and thdr staves in their hands. 

The whole process was that of persons, who 

were sojourners and pilgrim. ; and who were 

setting out upo?i their passage through 4 wil* 

demess to a place of bliss, called Canaan j 

where their toil and travel were to end. But 

to secure to themselves these advantages, and 

to save their lives from the destroying angel ; 

they were to take the blood of the blameless 

lamb, which they sacrificed, and ^xth a bunCl^ 

of hyssop, dipped in the blood, sprinkle it upon 

the posts and pillar? at the entrance of their 

houses, arid upon the thresholds ; and by thfe 

token they were t6 be presei*yed. They were 

likewise to take care that not a bofie of it 

should be broken. At the same time they 

were to eat nothing leavened. In all your ha--^ 

bit at ions shall ye eat unleavened brdad. 

Exod. ch. xii. ver. 14. And this day shall 

be unto you for a memorial; and you skoU keep it 

a feast to the Lord^ throughgut your generations i 

you shall keep it a feast by an oj^diftdnce for ever. 

V. 23. For the Lbrd will pass through to 

\ Exodus xii. 20. 
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^ite the Eg^tians: and when he setth the blood 
upon the lintel^ and on the two sid^-^po^ts^ the 
Lord will pass . (rver the dopr^ and will not suf- 
fer the destroyer to conu in unto your houses to 
smite you. 

V. 28* And the children of Israel went awfly^ 
iiud did as the Lord had i:ommanded Moses and 

♦ 

/iaran^ S9 did they. 

. When the people had thus performed the 
$acred ordinance, which had been enjoined 
them ; they waited for the great event, which 
was t)o bring about their deliverance. At last 
the cry was up. For (yer. ^9.) it came to pass^ 
that at widmght tht Lord smote all the first-horn 
in the land of Egypt ^ from the first-born of Tha-* 
rojoh tkst sat on his throne^ unto the firsts-born of 
the captive that was in tlie dungeon; and all the 
firstborn of cattle. 

V. $0. And Pharaoh rose up in the nighty he 
and all his servant^^ and all the Egyptians ; and 
ihere was a great cry in Egypt; for there was 
fiot a hause where there was not one dead. 

It may be urged, as each dead person was 
confined to a particular house, the grief upon 
the occasion must have been in like manner 
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Jimitecl anld'^Confined; .aaid could not 

be that general di^iay tof iti as has been inti-? 
matad» . Bui' this is a trustake. It has been 
sbe\7B, that the {Egyptians .q£ all j;iations( UpoQ. 
earth were m^t frantic in their ' grief. Wbecst 
any person died in ^ a family, all the relationSj^ 
and all the Mends, of the deceased, ccHoperr 
ated in d, fce^fe 4ff sonow. An^ [ tho proems 
was tq quit the bouse j at which time the 
wome^fi, with their hair loose and thtfir bosom^ 
bare, ran wild about the streetfi^ The men 
likewise, with their appaarel eqnally disordered, 
kept them company ; all shrieking^ and howl^ 
ing, and beating themsdlves, a? they passed 
along: ^ This was upon the decease >of a single 
perspift. But when there wafe one dead in evcrut 
fetnily, every house must have been in great 
measure vatifi;ted ;' auid the streets quiti^ filled 
with mourning; Hence we may be afissuml 
thti these violent eniotions were genial ; and 
at the sarh^ time shocking past all imagination. 
The suddenness of the &ti^e» aii^^the imm6r 
diate and universal ories of death at naidnigh% 
that particularly awful season, must have dfilied 
ewiry soul with horror. It was therefore^ vsery 
truly said by the prophet of God^-rTii^^ shal(^ 

^ See before. — Herod. 1. 2. c. 85, 86. p. 141. 
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di^aie it any »ahfic i aE3«>4* *hr 'ss^iytx.i^.-r^ 
And Fharook rtuse api m thcTnigh$^ M a64,^ ¥€^ 
servant s^ mddll the EgyptifM^^. md tJke^0 .tfw 

sigm imdrjtidgn)6nt§ w?fi to p)afJift^ ^e Egyp? 
tiafts by a series' of evils j and tiii$ Qti \vfo ac^ 
potai:^ Jnthfli&8t«jJlace^ b^cftvigi^rthey w^fe 
t^teit wkli n<>bte'.parta, anA^eftt kmyyledgt^ 
which IfeeypixaliWtcd:: to a^hameful 4egr^i 
Aisd I;eci9nd]^ib8cal2s^.ait^ jiation :ha4 

beexi preservoi by otne of.the laraelitiah farain, 
hfr^^ they ha<if -contrary ta all dght^ and in deh 
fivnee ofbrigifia]: stipute^n^ L$ii9l'^i^d tbe peor 
Jde"^ to whqar tibey. had' beenwi muol% indebfrr 
ed*:< An«t)not cDntimtdd;wit^ tikejgLlaM 

pTOceedal toimiirder tkeic of]^i|3^g^ ^ a^d to 
remdcr the pcopfe'Sr^. bimdigetij]^oi^rf(|)Jiei l>y:ia 
wanton fixertioa jof poi^^eTi . - Jtt hucl i bei^nj told 
thein^ thatjthe £unily ofijthe J«j?a^t^ coU<rc« 
iinrely were esteemed^ as God'r j fiy^tf-bdm ; »for 
froim that -feimily : Christ, was* to proceed^ 'wkq 
istht first^vrn of every creature. - Th^refor^ 

? Thus saith the Loi'dy Israel is nty son, even mti first- horn, 
fxodus IV. 22, 
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God said to them, Let my sm go^ t^at he may 
serve me: andiftimu rrfuse ta kt him go^ behold^ 
I will slay thyson^ even they fir st-ioi^n. £xod. 
ch. iv. ver. 23- 

Butthey heeded not this admonition: hence 
these judgments came upon them ; which ter-^ 
minated in the death of the eldest in each fart 
inily : a just retaliation fo^* their disobediencQ 
and cruelty, 

CONCLUSION. 

These judgments were stiled signs, as well 
as wonders : and very justly. For they were 
not introduced merely as arbitrary marks of 
power ! biirt had a particular scope and mean- 
ing, as I have attempted to shew. I was aware 
of an objection, which might be made— that 
I try to prove the ancient rites and customs of 
the Egyptians by those of later date ; and I 
wrote a ^hort treatise at the beginning to take 
off this objection. There are besides many 
passages in scripture, which will shew the anr 
tiquity of that idolatry and of those customs^ 
from whence my arguments are drawn. Ma-r 
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rty prohibitions in the laW dirdctly point tlAi 
way. The second commandment in the de- 
calogue seems to have been framed with a 
view to the worship of Egypt To any peo- 
ide, who' had not been' donvettant in that 
pountry^ it h^d been stifficient to have said— 
Tkou shah make no griwen imngt^ nor frame any 
similitude of things. But the commandment is 
(dilated, and the nature of the objects poixxted 
out, for the sake of the Israelites. They were 
not to make to themselves an image or likeness 
of any thing that is in heaven above^ or that is 
jn the earth beneath ; or that is in the water un^ 
der the earth ; nor were they to bow down^ or 
worship ihxim^ either red or represented. By 
this is intimated, that they were not to mak6 
a likeness of the sun, or of the moon; of 
man,- or pf beast ; of fly, or creeping thing ; 
of fish, or of crocodile •; which are in the wa-^ 
ters beneath. How prone thelsraeHtes were 
to this symbolical worship ; and how neces- 
;5ary it was to give them warning, may be 
$een by the threat, and by the blessingf;^ 
Svhich immediately ■ follow; For though they 

' For I the Lord thy Gody am a jealous God, vUiting tie ;/;j- 
guify of the fathers upon the children^ unto the third and fourth 
generation of them tlmt hate me: and shelving mercy unto thour 
sands of them th.H love me and keep my commandments. 
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gre applicable to every one of the$e ordinance9| 
yet they ^re introduced here, an4 particularljr 
subjoined to this second pomm^pdmeiiti that 
it- may be iji thtp- fitrojigest manner itiforcod. 

The attachment of this people to the rites 
of Egyi^^may be farther seeft by the repeated 
admonitions of their great lawgiver ; and pdr- 
ticniarly by the cautions, wbich he gives at 
large in the fourth Phaptejr of Deuteronomy. 
He ther^ intimates by hi$ fears^ how liable th^ 
people lye^e tp lapse into this mode {>f idQla^ry, 

* - * ' * ' 

Ver, 15. Take ye therefore good hted uttfa 
yourselves J for ye saw no manner of similitude 
on the day that the Lord spake unio you in Horxh 
put of the midst qf the fire. 

V» 1 6. Lest ye corrupt yQursehes^ and make 
you agrmfem image ^ tlie similitude of anyfigurci. 
the likeness ofm^le orfe^aU^ . 

y. 17. The likeness of qny beast that iim 
the earthy : th^^ likeness ^ qf any . winged fowl ihat 
flieth in the air^,, . . 

V. l&. V The^M^ness (f any thing thixt creepr 
eth on the grounds the likeness , of amf Jish that, is 
in the waters henefith the earth; 

V. 19, Avdilest thou lift uptMrniyismti^ 
heaven^ and when thou seest the sun^ and the moon^ 



Uttd iAe Jtarj^ even aUtheiost vffiJmven^ thiu 
sknddset be driven to worship tAem^ and sirwf 

Wboserer is at ail acquamtftd With the an*^ 
ckfit religion of i^yp*^ '^^ *^ ev^ery article 
df their- idolatry included in^ this addit^s^ Ite 
wiU : likewise perceive the propriety of tbssei 
cautions to a people^ who had so long stgouuni^ 
ed in that country. 

I have mentioned, that thas: worship waa 
of very early date; for the Egyptians *ery; 
soon gave into a dark and mystic mode of de- 
votion, suitable to the gloom and melancholy 
of their tempers. To this they were inviilci-^ 
bly attached, and consequently avers6 to any 
alteration. They seldom admitted any rite^ 
or custom, that had not the sanction of their 
forefathers. Hence Sir John Marshairt very 
truly tells us concerning them '-— iEgyptii 
cultAs^xtranei nomine detestari videntur, quic- 
quid oi< yovttg u ragtiu^av§ pattentes non com- 
monstrinmt. The Egyptians j under the notioft 
tif foreign worships seem to hs^e been iSverse to 
tvery^ thing which had not been trafisffiittid bp 
their ancestors. They therefore, for the moSt 
p»t, differed in their rites and religion from 

' Saec* ix« p. 155. 
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all pther ixatioQs *. These borrowed ^oiii 

> 

them ; and also adopted th^ rites of mai^y dif- 
ferent people* But the Egyptians seldom ad- 
mitted of any innx)vation. 
: This is what I thought proper to offer con- 
cerning the wisdom and design, witnessed in 
tjiese judgments upon the Egyptians; and con-^ 
ceming the analogy which they bore to the 
crimes and idolatry of that people. 

/ ... r ' ' * 

' Concerning this difference see Horodotus^ 1. 2. c. S5^ 
S6. p. 119. 
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PART FOURTH. 



A DISSERTATION 

UPON THE 

DIVINE MISSION OF MOSE& 



Concerning this Divine Mission. 

Moses was the immediate agent of God, in 
all those mighty operations- which took place 
during his residence with the Israelites in 
Egypt, as well as in those which ensued. 
The destination of this people, was to the land 
of Canaan ; and though the history of their 
jpurneyings may not be uniformly attended 
with the same astonishing prodigies as they 
had experienced in Egypt, yet in every move- 
ment, throughout the whole process, there are 
marks of divine power and wisdom, by which 
they were at all times conducted. For no 
man could have formed such a system, much 
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less have carried it on in the manner, by whicn 
ice see it at last completed. For the process 
Was oftentimes contrary to human prudence,} 
though consonant to divine wisdom. My 
meaning is^ that the Israelites in their progress 
tO'Can^n were led into scenes of distress: in 
.whiph no pdrdon^ who had the charge of them, 
would have permitted them to have been en- 
gaged. No leader in his senses ^duld hive 
suffered those difficulties and embarrassments, 
to have arisen, into which the people were at 
times plunged ; and when they were brought 
into these^ straits, no human power was ade- 
quate to free them from the danger. In shorty 
through the whole process of the history every 
step seems contrary to what human foresight 
and common experience would have permit- 
ted to take pkcci But I speak' only, in res- 
pect to man. With God it was far otherwise. 
He can raise, and he can depress ; he can kill, 
and he can make alive. If he led the peopJe 
into difficulties and dangers, he could rfemedy 
those diificulties ; and free them from thosl^ 
dangers. * For my thought Sy^2iy^ the Altnightyy 
are not your thoughts: neither are your utmys mtf 
ways. For as the heU'bens are higher than tltii 

' Isaiah viii. 9# 
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tar thy so are my ways higher than your ways^ 
and my thoughts than' ydur thoughts. Itihere- 
fore seeihfed gbod to n^viti^ wisdom -t'cf bring 
the Israelites intbpetil$ofTal^us''Hndsj from 
whence there'seemefilio^opeiSiilg for Escape ; 
no subterfuge, 'which could avail tHem:. And 
this was done; that iftliey might matiifestly see, 
that their safety Was 'nbt effected by any hu- 
man mearis: "but that' it was a far higher 
power, whic^ both conducted and preserved 
them. tJjpon these principles I purpose* to 
shew, that the authority by which Moses 
afcted was of' divine appointment; and his 
ittissioii imnledialely from God, And my 
chief reason I bring within thissmall compass 
- — because no ' man^ of common prudence^ would 
have acted as Moses did^ unless directed by a 
superior^influeiic^. ' 

A person who was of great eminence in the 
church, and of kilowledge equal to his high 
station, took a different method to ascertain 
the same truth. He observed, that in all ci- 
vilized counties the legislators had introduced 
llture rewards and piinishn^nts as a sanction 
to their laws. But nothing of this sort is to 
be found in the laws of Moses. They were 
therefore of divine original j for he would 

N 
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have availed himself of the same advantage, 
had he been the real institutor and compiler. 
Upoii this basis he founded his system ; and 
in every stage of it are marks of that genius, 
j^nd acuteness, which distinguish his writings. 
But as he has i}ot barred any other openings, 
VB-hich may offer, towards the prosecuting of 
the same views, 1 shall take the liberty to 
proceed upon a different principle ; and make 
my inferences, not from what was omitted^ 
but what was done^ It will be my endeavour ^ 
as I before rpentioned, to shew, th?it the great 
lawgiver and leader of the Israelites, in num- 
berless instances, apted contrary to common 
prudence j and that the pieans used seemed 
inadequate, and oftentimes opposite, to the 
end proposed. Hence the great evepte which 
ensued, were brought about not only without 
jihy apparent probability, but even possibility, 
pf their succi^edipg by hum^ii mewas* 
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(^tke bhrth ^MosES, and his wonderfal Presern 
'vation : also the Servitude ^ the Israelites: 

In order more clearly to disclose my pur- 
po§e, it will be proper to consider the history 
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of Moses from the beginning; and the situa- 
tion of the IsracUtes in his time. He was the 

> 

son of Amram, of the tribe of Levi : and bom 
aoout one hundred and three years after the 
death of Joseph, and a hundred and seventy- 
five from the first descent of the IsraeUtes into 
i^ypt- At this season there had arisen a king 
who did not acknowledge any obligations to 
this people ; nor to the memory of the per- 
son through whom they had been introduced 
into that country. He conceived the same 
cruel policy against the Israelites^ which the 
Lacedemonians practised against their unfor- 
tunate Helots. This was to oppre^ them with 
the most severe bondage j and, as they increase 
ed in number, to cut them off, lest they should 
prove dangerous to the state. 

Come ouy said the prince, let us deal wisely 

with tlkem : lest they multiply^ and it cfijne to 

pass J that when there falkth out any war^ they 

join also untq our enemies ^ and fight against usj 

and so get them up out of the land. Exod. i. 10. 

Ver. 11. Therefore they did set over them 
task-masters^ to (0ict them with their burdens^ 
And they built for Fharaoh treasure-cities^ Pit horn 
and Raamses. 

V. 12, But the more they cfffiicted them^ the 
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more they multiplied and grew. And they were 
grieved because of t lie children of Israel, 

V. IS' And the Egyptians made the children 
of Israel to serve with rigour. 

V. X4. And they 'made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage^ in morter^ 'and in brick ^ and in all 
manner of service in the field: all their service 
wherein they made them serve^ was with rigour. 

The Israelites are represented as a refractory 
and stiff-necked people 5 whom God chose not 
on their own account, but for the sake of 
their fathers, to be the keepers of his oracles, 
and to preserve his name, For this purpose 
they were to be brought out of Egypt, But 
they were so pjeased with their situation, and 
habituated to the customs of the Egyptians, 
that, witl^out these severities, neither the im- 
portuiiities of Moses, nor the display of mii;a- 
cles, which they experienced, would have in- 
duced them to (quit the country. Even when 
they were upon their progress to the land of 
Canaan, they often looked back with too much 
satisfaction upon the fruits and plenty of Egypt. 
This weakness and partiality brought on an 
irreverence towards the God of their fathers, 
which could not be remedied but by the se- 
vere discipline which they experienced : an4 
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it was kept up with great rigour. Te shall no 
more^ says the prince of the country, give thi 
people straw to make brick^ as heretofore: let 
them go and gather straw for themselves. Exod, 
V. ?. 

V. 8. And the tale of the bricks which they 
did make heretofore^ ye shall lay upon them^ Sifr. 

y • 9, Let . there more work he laid upon thi 
men 

V, 12. So the people were scattered abroad 
throughout all the land of Egypt ^ to gather stubble 
instead of straw. Such were the severities 
with which they were treated ; yet they mul»- 
tiplied greatly notwithstanding. The fruits 
fulness of the women was wonderful t a cir*- 
cumstance observable in all the women of 
that country. For it is said, that the sdl and 
air of that climate, and particularly the * 

' Strabo accordingly says^ that the Nile wad esteemed of 
a fecundifying nature ; and that wometi had sometimes four 
children at a birth ; and that Aristotle mentioned a woman 

that had seven.-— 4C«i T«y NiiA«y V uum ynfMf ^?iX»f in^m^ 

Tttf )f yvftctKttf 10-0* on tun nt^divfM rtttrut rof Atyvirrm^k A^ir- 
Tnt?in9 )i««i iiFTtiivfi$irtfx ifo^u rtrmtittu. 1 15* p. 1018. Aulu6 

Gellius gives the same account from Aristotle ; but, instead 
pf seven children at a birth, speaks only bf five. Aristoteleft 
philpsophus tradidit mulierem in JEgypto uno partu quinque 
enixam puetos* 1. 10. c. v. p. 503. Hence Casaubon alters 
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waters, cooperated greatly to this purpose. But 
the sojourners seem in this respect to have sur- 
passed the natives; and to have caused a general 
alarm among them, for fear they might one day 
be outnumbered. This produced that cruel edict 
of the king, who is said not to have known Jo- ^ 
seph. And the consequence of it was the de- 
struction of numberless innocents, who were 
sacrificed to the jealousy of the Egyptians. 
^nd Pharaoh charged all Us people,^ ^oyihg^ 1/ve- 
ry son that is born ye shall cast into the river. 
Exod. ch. i. ver. 22. 

About the commencement of these calamit- 
ous times, it was the fortune of Moses to be 
born. His mother was too well acquainted with 
the fatal orders, which had been given ; but 
her natural affection got the better of her fears^ 
and led her to elude what she could not op- 
pose . She therefore privately nursed her child , 
till it at last grew too large to be concealed. 
At the expiration of three months, she' found 
that his life must be given up ; and her own 
Would at the same time be forfeited : for there 
was no avoiding a discovery. But, that she 
might not be the immediate cause of her child's 

hrroLivfMi. to TFure^vfut See his notes. See aleo Aristot*. de 
Generat. Animal. 1. 4. c. 4r 
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death, she formed a. scheme of exposing him 
' upon the waters. She accordingly construct- 
ed an ark, or floatinig machine, of rushes } and 
having disposed of hitn in it, and covered it 
over for security, she placed it carefully near a 
bank of the Nile among the flags; that it 
might not be carried away with the stream. 
At the same time her daughter stood at some 
distance to observe the event : and see what 
would become of her infant brother. It wa* 
now early in the morning ; and it happened 
that Pharaoh's daughter, with several female 
attendants, came down towards the side of the 
riveir to bathe herself. As she came near, she 
perceived the ark among the flags, and order- 
ed one of her maids to fetch it out of the water. 
She opened it herself, and to her surprise per- 
ceived the child, which immediately wept. 
This providentially touched the heart of the 
king's daughter. It is one of the Hebrew's 
children^ says the princess t and at the same 
time intimated her compassion. The child's 
sister^ who stood by, took hold of this favoura- 
ble opportunity ; and desired to know, if she 
might go for an Hebrew nurse ; that the in- 
fant might be preserved^ towards whom the 
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pnncess had shewn such compassion. ' Afd 
FharaoKs 'daughter send unto her^ Go. And tht 
maid went and caked the child^s mother-. Here 
we see an amassing concurrence of circum- 
stances j and those of great moment, and 
highly interesting ; which could not be the 
e£Feet of chance. They were certainly brought 
about by that divine wisdom, which can in* 
fluence our hearts, and order our goings, and 
tnake us subservient to the will -of God. 
Which often makes use of a series, and evo- 
lution of events, simple in themselves and ob- 
vious, but wonderful in their texture and 
combination, towards the accomplishment of 
his high decrees. 

When the very mother of the infant wa^ 
thus covertly introduced to be his nurse, Exod. 
eh. ii. ver. 9. Pharaoh* s daughter said unto her j 
Take this child away and nurse it for me^ and J( 
will give thee thy wages. And the woman took 
the child^ and nursed it. 

V. lOi And the child grew ^ and she brought 
him unto Pharaoh's daughter y and he became her 
* son. And she called his name Moses ; and she 

' Exod. ii. 8. 

* There are some very curious extracts from the ancient 
Egyptian histories concerning these events, which have been 
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said^ Because I drew him out of the wtAer. For 
« Mo and Mos, in the ancient Fgyptian tongue, 
as well as in other languages, signified water. 
Thus we see, through the disposition of Provi- 
dence, a helpless and forlorn child rescued 
from a state of death ; and, after hawng been 
in a wonderful manner restored to the bosom 
of the mother, who had exposed him. We find 
him at last brought to a state both of security 
and honour, being adopted into the family of 
Pharaoh. But this station, though it ensured 
his safety, yet was rather unfavourable to the 
purposes for which he was designed. He 
might, by these means, become learned in all 
the knowledge of the Egyptians ; but at the 
same time he washable to be initiated in their 

transmitted by Artapanus. Thesej though mixed with fable, 
afibrd very interesting intelligence. See Eusebius Prxp. 
Evang. 1. ix. p. '4S4. 

^ T« fy«^ v}«( ^Mvy w^uJl^wn Aiyvxti^tk Philo in Vita Mosis^ 
y. 2. p. 83. 

T« y«( vit*^ finv ^ufiM^ftvn Atyvirrfu Clemens Alex* 1. 1. 
p. 412. 

T« y«^ ifiit^ fMt it Aiyv«Ti«i tuixvv't, Josephus Antiq. 1. 2. 
c. 9. p. 100. see also contra Apion. y. 2. L I. p. 465. M#v. 

Clemens expresses it Mbu ; and it is to be found still in 
the Coptic. See Lexicon Copt. p. 57. published by Mr 
Woide JULOJOT. He is therefore very rightly stiled Mttvaof^ 
Molisus by Artapanus. Euseb. P. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 
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irites and religion^ and forget the God of his 
fathers. Hb being adopted by the chief prin-^ 
cess of Egypt would give him iniluence and 
aijthority to succour his brethren ; but it might 
possibly take away the inclination. But these 
evils were remedied, and all these fears render- 
ed abortive, by the zeal of Moses for that deity, 
by whosfe blessing he had been preserved. 
His faith was so lively, that * when he came to 
years J he refused to he called the son ofFharaoKs 
daughter. Chooiing father to suffer affliction 
with the people (f God^ than to enjoy the pleasures 
of sin for a season. This we may well suppose 
was owing to the private instructions of * Jo- 
chebed his nursing mother; by whom he 
must have been thoroughly informed of his 
own history, and the history of his forefathers ; 
and have been confirmed in the belief of the 
One True God. He had likewise intimations 
.of his calling ; and of the great purposes' for 
which God had raised and preserved him. 
This setems to have been uppermost in his 
mind ;• and to have created in him an undue 
patience to have the great work effected. 
When therefore he had given up aU right of 
adoption, and sacrificed every view of Egyp* 

* Hebrews xi; ?4, 25. * Exodtw vi. 201. 
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tian grandetir ; he went over ttt'his brethren, 
and waited for the time of their deliverance- 
The burdens^ under which they groaned, ex- 
cited his compassion : and when he one day 
* spie^ an Egyptian smiting (or as some inter- 
pret it kilting) an Hebrew^ he slew the Egyptian^ 
and hid Mm in the sand. * For he supposed his 
brethren would have understood how that God by 
his hand would deliver them ; but they understood 
not. 

And they might^ well mistake his intention 
in the dee4 ; for it does not seem to have pro- 
<5eeded from God. The action might be jusf, 
but was not prudent. He appears to have act- 
ed without command, and was certainly 
wrong in his opinion, if he thought that it was 
an arm of flesh, and his own particular prowess, 
which were to eflPect the deliverance of IsraeL 
By this oneomistake hi^ whole purpose was 
ruined ; and all views of freeing his brethren, 
as far as human foresight could judge, were in- 
tirely at an end. The consequence was such 
as no human power could remedy. The very 
persons^ for whose sake he had acted, were 
•flife first to betray him. They refused his ar- 
bitration, where he more properly interfered ; 

* Etodu8 li. 1 K » Acts til. 25. 
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and asked him in opprobrious terms— PTA? 
made thee a prince and a judge over us ? intend- 
est thou to k^ll mey as.tjiou killedst the Egyptian? 
Exodus, cK. ii. ver. 14. Thus the secret was 
out, and reached the ears of the king"^ who 
resolved to have Moses put to * death* There 
was nothing left but to flee away : and Moses 
accordingly fled frorp the face of Pharaoh : he 
left the land of Egypt ; and having passed the 
great desert, with which the country was 
bounded, betook himself to the land of Midian. 
This region lay upon the farther side of the 
two inlets of the Red-sea, to the east of the 
wilderness of Sin. and Etham ; about eight 
days journey from Egypt. The whole route 
was through a desert. 
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Of Moses in Midian. 

H6 was ntAv far separated from the place 

of his nativity, and the House of his fethers. 

* • > 

4 ' ' ' 

' The yoI|mtary kilUng a person w^^ according to the 
laws of Egypt, certain death to the agg];essor-^ 'B,i fc t«^ 

ff-^ffYrffTToii.-^Dlod. 1. 1. p. 70.^, Of what antiquity this 
law may have been is uncertain. We know so much, that 
all the laws of Egypt ^3 said to have been very ancient* 
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And he was still more estranged from them, 
by becoming incorporated with a tribe of 
people with which the Hebrews had not the 
least connection. They appear to have been 
of the Cuthite race; but respectable and moral: 
and their ruler was named Jethro : and he is 
stiled the priest of Midian. Moses seems here 
to have given up all his former views. The 
zeal which he had shewn for the deliverance 
of his people subsided ; and all his hopes were 
extinct. Year after year passed on, and he 
does not appear to have had any intelligence 
about his brethren in Egypt. Indeed it was 
not easy to be obtained ; for in those early 
times there was but little intercourse between 
nation and nation ; and the only correspon- 
dence kept up, seems to have been by cara- 
vans and merchants. But the Midianites, to 
whom he joined himself, lay rather out of the 
way for any communication. He probably 
imagined, that God had given up his purpose 
of freeing the Israelites ; at least of using him 
for an agent. He, in consequence of it, mar- 
ried a wife of the * Cuthite race ; one of the 

' Exod. ch. U. ver. 21.—^ — And Miriam and Aaron spakf 
against Mosesy because of the Ethiopian woman whom he had 
married: for he Itad married an Ethiopian wQman. Number* 
x\u 1. The word in the original is Cusban^ or Cuthite. 
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daughters of the priest of Midian. This was 
contrary to the usage of his forefathers^ and 
of the Hebrews in gaieral ; and seems to in- 
timate, that he thought himself quite aUenated 
from them. We see him now, from the rank 
of a prince brought down almost to the state^ 
of an hireling ; and feeding sheep in the wild 
near Horeb, instead of leading the armies of 
Israel. This would not have been his lot, if 
he had set out originally upon worldly princi- 
ples, and followed the dictates of human sa- 
gacity. He would then never have foregone 
the advantages of adoption, which would 
have procured him respect and power, H^^d 
he remained in Egypt, his residence among the 
Israelites niight have afforded him the means 
of planning many things in their favour ; and 
his authority among his brethren might have 
induced them to comply with his schemes. 
3\\t the wisdom of mw is foolishness .with 
Qod ; and this great worl^ of dehverftnoe was 
not to be effected by buipan means. He i& 
said to have been ' forty years old when he 

^ • i * 

' In the original it is intimated that he took his flight from 
Egypt, vfhen he ivas full grown : or as the Seventy express it 
— ft*y»i 7fF<^»d$. In the Acts of the Apostles it is said to 
have tiappened, v^hen he was forti/ years ol4* ch. vii. vet. 21. 
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first came into this, country, and now forty 
years more were lapsed ; and the Israelites 
still in bondage, without this least prospect of 
redemption. In respect to Moses, had he the 
will, yet in what possible manner could he 
exert hijnself ? If he fled away at first without 
hopes, ^hat new expectations could be pro- 
duced after a lapse of forty years ? In this long 
interval, what little influence remained at his 
departure must have been utterly extinct. The 
elders of the people, in whom he confided, 
were probably dead ; and all memory of hinj 
was in great measure effaced. If it were pos- 
sible for him to make himself known tp the 
prince of the country, the recollection would 
probably be fatal to him. And, if he applied 
to his own people^ what reason wa* there for 
their accepting of him for their judge a^d leader 
now ; w^om they had ^-ejected forty yeftrs be- 
fore ? Yet the children of Israel were deliver^ 
ed ; and Moses was destined tp bring about 
that deliverance. 

If we were to suppose him at thi$ time to have been younger^ 
the interval wi^l be in consequence* of it longer^ and the 
^iffici^Ities propordpnajbly greater, 
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Of his being appointed by God to free his People. 

Moses was how eighty years old ; and, in 
an humble and recluse state, took care of the 
sheep of his father-in-law, the priest of Mi- 
dian,— Exodus, ch. iii. ver. l\ And he led the 

flock to the backside of the desert^ and came to the 

> ■ » 

mountain of God^ even to Horeb. 

V. 2. And the angel of the Lord appeared 
unto him in aflame of fire ^ out of the midst of a 
bush: and he looked^ and behold the hush burned 
with fir e^ and the bush was not consumed. 

V, 3. And Moses saidj I will now turn aside, 
and see this great sights why the bush is not burnt. 

V. 4. And wlien the Lord saw that he turn- 
ed aside to see., God 'called unto him out of the 
midst of the bush, and said, Moses, Moses. And 
he said. Here am I. 

Upon this it pleased God to assure ,him, 
that he had not forgot his people ; that he 
had been witness to their affliction ; and their 
cry was come up before him.- He would there- 
fore put an end to their servitude ; an4 tbcj 
should be brought out of Egypt : and be 
placed in the land of Canaan, tn the country 
of the Hittites, Peri^zites, Amorites, and other/ 
nations, 
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V. 10. Gome now therefore^ and I will send 
thee unto PAaraoiy that thou mayest bring forth 
my people the children of Istael out of E^pt. 

V. 1 1 . And Moses said unto God^ Who am l^ 
that I should go unto Pharaoh^ and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out of Egypt i 

Moses w^ frightened when he heard his 
destination. He started back; from a just 
sense of the greatness of the undertaking ; 
aiid a fearful consciousness of his own inabili- 
ty. It pleased God to assure him of his guid* 
ance and protection: and he added, V* 12» 
This shall be a token unto thee^ that I have smt 
thee; when thou hast brought forth the people out 
of Egypt ^ ye shall serve God upon this mountain. 
This was a circumstance, were it not for the 
person, who promised, and appoii^ed it, 
scarcely to be believed. For what cqiancction 
had Horeb with the borders of " Gauxaan? 
When however this was afterwards ac^oitx- 
plished, it was a sure token^ that the mission 
of Moses was from Go^. Moses however is 
still. in a state of uncertainty^ and dreads some 
illusion. — He accordingly s^ys, V. 13. Behold^ 
ivhen I come unta the children of Israel^ and shall 
say unto thtm^ The God of your fathers hath sent 

* The road from Egypt \i^as in a quite difietent direction. 

o 
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me unto you; and they shall say to nie^ What is 
his name ? what shall' I say unto them ? By this 
I should imagine, that the Israelites were far 
gooe in the idolatries of E^ypt ; so as to have 
forgotten . the Lord Jehovah ; or else Moses 
was not quite assured of the person before 
whom he stood ; and apprehended some il- 
lusion. The Lord upo^ this told Mos^s^ that 
the title and character by whkh he would be 
►made known to the people^ should be,--^Vi 
-am that I am Thus shalt thm say unto the 

children of Israel^ I Jim hath sent me unto yam^ 



Obsefvations upon this Order. 

The reason why it pkased God to be de- 
scribed m this particular manner, seems to 
havse been owing to the fal^ worship of the 
Egyptians^ whom the Israelites copied : and 
*(> the abuse of this divine title, which it was 
necessary to remedy. The chief drity of E* 
gypt was the Sun, who was improperly called 
On.: . as by that term> I conoeive^ wa-s denoted 
the living God. That this was a title given 
to the Suiji we may learn from Cyril upon 

' Sxodtts iii. Ih 
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Hoseah. * Civ s^iv o *HX/Qg ■ ■ Civ is cfiv ^aj 
auTOfg {roig A/yti«TW4;) o 'HX/o^. The term On 
mnong the Egyptians signifies the sun. Heixce 
the city On of Egypt was uniformly rendered 
Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun. Theophilus, 
upon the authority of Manetho of Sebennis, in 
speaking of this place, says, * Clv^ ntig tsi9 
'HAi^t^Xi;. 0«, which is Heliopolis^ or the city 
of the Sun : and the authors of the Greek ver- 
sion afford the same interpretation. When 
mention is haade of Potiphera, or rather Pete- 
phre, the Priest of On, it is rendered ^ n«rg^f ^ 
UgBtifg * HXtviroXi^g : Petephre^ the Priest ofHeli^ , 
opolis. The same occurs in another place. 
4 Atrznd ^vyo^rtj^ Hen^gn lBgi»g ^HhiftvroKBojg. 
u^senethj the daughter of Petephre^ the priest of 
On^ or Heliopolis. It is also to be found in the 
Cof>tic version, where the same city is described 
■ ^ tort exe e&^.ja, jul4>PK ite : 0«, which is 
the city of Ree^ the Sun. 

From hence it is manifest that the term On 
liraong the Egyptians, in those times and af- 
terwards, was applied to Helius, the same as 
Osiris^ the Sun: but how properly remains to 

' P. 145. * Ad Autolycum, 1. 3. p. 392. 

^Gen.xli. 45. ♦ Chap. xH. 50. 

* Coptic Lexicon by Mr Woide, p. 118, 

02 
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be considered. I have mentioned it to be my 
opinion, that by this term was denoted origi- 
nally the Living Gody the self-existent Being. 
And in this opinion I am confirmed by Plato, 
and many other Greek writers, who, when- 
ever they allude to this Egyptian name, ex- 
press it by the terms " to Oi: which signify, 
by way of eminence. The Being; or, in other 
words — the great first cause. These writers 
derived their theology from Egypt : and from 
hence we may infer, that they knew well the 
purport of the name. This, I think, may be 
farther proved from the Coptic language ; in 
which are undoubtedly to be found the re- 
mains of the ancient Egyptian. Here the 
^ame words, which the Greeks rendered or, 
and ft;v, denote both * life and to live : to exists 
and to be. They are expressed in the Coptic 
characters with a final aspirate ong and cana 
Onh, and Onh with an omega : also with the 
prefix, nicjoitg. Hfence the terms lu u^ng nena 
signify vita ceterna. Plato therefore with great 

* At;td td <ff»if, iiUTtf Tfl %tt,'KM^ avf hutfdVf i «ri T« Of— — PlatO 

in Phxdone, v. 1 . p. 78. 

T« Oj». Plutarch Is. et Osiris, p. 352. A. 
* See Coptic Le;xicon pubKshed by Mr Woide, p. 189, 
193. 
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justice rendered the term in his own language 
by TO Ovf when he treated of the .first cause, 
the Lord of Life: for the name among the 
Egyptians was perfectly analpgou^ to ov, ovr^, 
iovra, g/>a/y. among the Greeks. It was the 
name of the true God ; .of whom the Egyp- 
tians at first made Ihe sun only a type. But 
when the. substitute was taken for the original, 
it was then adapted to the luminary : at least, 
so far as that the city of On was .called the 
city of the Sun : and the orb of day was wor- 
shipped as the living God. For I do not be^ 
lieve tliat the term On related literally to the 
sun ; which I think is plain from its standing 
ill need of explanation, cwn, ere o&ijci iUL<J)pH 
ne. On which is the city of Phre, the sun : 
and in the Greek,--*-' Hv, i ig'tv HX/»roX/^, 0/?, 
which is Heliopolis. From hence we may just- 
ly infer, that the living Go(i was originally 
worshipped under the semblance of the Sifn. 
But )the true name of ^he luminary, both among 
the ancient and modern Egyptians, was Ree. 
This may be farther proved from the name 
of his priest ; .who was stiled Potiphera, Poti- 
phra, and Petiphre ; which I do not imagine 
to be a proper name ; for the former part of 

* Pxodu^ i, 11, Sept. 
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the compound signified a priest; and the lat- 
ter the Sun. It was expressed n€Te4>pM^ Pete- 
pbre, by the authors of the Coptic * version ; 
and liitt^^n U^zvg in the time of the Greek 
version, and jns •jij© Pytah phry in the . day« 
of Moses. 1 have thought proper to state 
these things ; as we may from hence perceive 
the purport of the injunction given to * Mo-' 
ses, and explain those remal*kable words — I 
am that I am; and / am hath sent thee. 



Some farther Considerations upon these Words. 

V 

f 

It is remarkable, that the Samaritan version 
accords implicitly with the original in this in- 
stance, and it is closely copied in the Vulgate, 
where the passage is rendered^ — Ego sum, qui 
sum. But the Greek translation differs in the 

' 5ee Coptic Lexicon, p. 157. There wete two words 
in the ^ncient Egyptian hnguag^, which denoted a priest— « 
Tiere and g^OHT — ^They t?^re probably two departments 
in the same office of priesthood : but their precise meaning 
cannot be now ascertained. 

This person is ^aid to be Pete-phre, Cohen On ; that is, a 
priest tftke Sun^ nvh ojidated at the city On, to distinguish 
him from a priest of the settle order who might be cf Mopb, 
Theba, or any other place. 

* Genesis, ch. xli. ver. 4i5. and ver. 60. 
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mode of expression, and instead of— » Eye^ 
iifj(,iy o( u(ih which would afford the literal pur* 
port, we meet with-— Ey« ufn^ o il¥. How 
came the authors of this version so industri- 
ously to vary from others ? I answer ; because 
they were Jews of Egypt, and knew the true 
object alluded to. And, as the Egyptian term 
on^, the same as Ens, corresponded with the 
like word in Greek, they have preserved it in 
their translation, as from this correspondence 
of terms, they could give the true meaning of 
the original. In consequence of this, instead 
of Eycj iifih k «i/^/) which would have been the 
obvious interpretation of / am that I am^ they 
render it— -Eyai iifit o Civ. I am the £«/, the 
truly existing being ; the living God, And that 
we might not roistake the meaning of the 
term Hr, used by the Seventy, and also by the 
Platonists> ix^any learned persons have been 
at the p^ns further to explain it, and to shew, 
that by On was signified Ens Entium, the Be^ 
i^i of BeingSy the self^-existent God, Hence 
Hesychius defines o Civ, by ^so$ au ^ci^Py ira^- 
^m. God J w/io lives for ever; that exists ever-^ 
lastingly. We find the like in Suidas. *0 Oi^, 
f afi m% &m hfMw*^ By On is denoted^ the God 

' Exodus ill. 14. 
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that Irves for ever^ whom we acknovfledge for our 

particular deity. The learned Alberti, in his 

notes to Hesychius, quotes from a itianuscript 

Lexicon a. passage to the same purpose. 'O 

Vtvj ^atVf i pitu^^(»Vi i uu m' rnris^t Seb^ " By 

this term is meant the Being who lives and 
exists; the Being who lives for^ ever; that isj 
God. It is theriefore plain, that the purport 
<if this Egyptian word, when explained by the 
Grecians, related uniformly to Hfo^ and the 
pod of life^ - the self-existipg being. We have 
seen that the justness of thesfe interpt^etations 
is confirmed by the Coptic. The same is obr 
pervable of the to ()v of Plato, which was bor- 
rowed from the same source. Axtjzo^k yaf gv 

Q^ifi fyv&fj in cv zvgtpi 0¥Ofju(t \olvth o 08o; ^^oc 

avro9 h^n They are the words of Justin 

Martyr ', who says, that Plato }eamt in Egypt, 
that the deity represented himself to Moses 
under the character of i fi^, or the living God; 
and that Plato knew it was not a proper name : 
by which is intimated, that he rendered it as 

' Just. Martyr. Cohort, p. 21. c. 
' By the ancient philosophers, the deity was stiled t» Ir ; 
and it was said — ti h irmir*. Plato changed the term to t* 
«», as we learn from SimpliciuSi Plotinus^ and others. 
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an attribute, and described the cause of all 
things by .his self^xistence . He mentions far- 
ther ', that the different manner of expressing 
the term, which was both Oy and Clv^ amount- 
<jd to httle ; as. both were equally apposite. 'O 

pti¥Brai. For Moses expresses t/ie word my and 
Plato, Tc ov: but each of the terms appear to be 
truly applicable to the living God^ who alone may 
be said to exist. Eusebius; Cyril, Augustine, 
and many other writers suppose, that Plato 
got .his intelligence in Egypt : and I think 
tjbtere can be no doubt of it. But they go far- 
ther, ^nd think, ^ that he obtained it from the 
history of Moses ; which does not appear pro- 
bable, They seem all to. have imagined, that 
he got jiis information from the words TLyu 
$ifjui flv, / am He that isy i. e. t/ie living God: 
which is a portion from the Greek of the Sep- 
tuagint. But they did ao^ consider, that this 
version was not made till after the death of 
Plato. . He could not have had any light from 
hence. In short he borrowed his knowledge 
of the term Qv from the same fountain from 
whence the .authors of the Septuagint after- 
wards borrowed ; which was from the natives 

' Just Martyr. Cohort, p. 23. c. 




of Egypt. He resided three years at Helio- 
polis, the very place called On, or City of the 
Sun : and was very conversant with the priests 
of the place, the most intelligent of any in the 
whole * nation. He could not foil ,of learning 
the purport of the name ; and was certainly 
informed, that the city of On was denomina^^ 
ed from the self-existent being ; and that the 
temple of On was properly the sanctuary of 
the living God, though the title was abused, 
and conferred upon Osiris, the Sun. Hence 
Plato, in his Inquiry concerning the Nature of 
the Supreme Being, asks, * Ti ro Op fuv mi 5 
y^v^(r^¥ it hk iyfip. Explain to me that deity On^ 
which ever ISj and who never knew beginning 
nor production? In this, and all other instances 
to the same purpose, he alludes to the Egyp- 
tian term, which signified Hfe and being. 
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A farther Oonsideration. 

It may be proper to remark, that, whei^ 
Moses was directed to make known to the Is- 

' The people of Heliopolis were particularly famous for 
their knowledge. 'Oi 'HXfiiv«A/T«i Afyvrri^y x«yi«rcr«i. Herod. 
1. 2. c. 3. p. 104. 

* In Timaeo, voL 3. p. 27. 



raelites the One true Crod under the character 
of / am^ or the JBeing of life, the original 
word is * it»nH. This was a new title, by which 
the deity chose to be distinguished. It is' to 
be observed, that there is very littledifFerence 
between this, and the more conynon name ; 
the sacred tetragrammaton of the Jews* The 
one was ?iv*T», Jehovah ; and the other newly 
appointed * n%'iK, which some express Jehevah. 
How truly it is rendered, I cannot pretend to 
determine. This, I believe, is allowed, that 
the latter is formed from the root, !1%1, or iTin, 
hejah or hevah : by which is signified to exists 
livey and be. Some think, that by Jehovah is 
meant lam; and by Jehevah or Ehiah (as 
some render it) / will be. It is accordingly 
translated by some expositors in the future — 
ero, qui ero ; and both by Aquila and Theo- 
dotioh, EtrtrofAUh ^(raroi^on. We may at all rates 
be assured, that they both relate to life and 
existence ; and cannot properly be applied to 
any Being, but one, * Tlwuy whose name alone 
is Jelwvah — * 'O Clv^ kcii o tjv, zui o e^;^o/tgi'o^, 

' Exodus, ch. ill. 14. ^ Chap. iii. H. 

' Psalip Ixxxiii. ver. 18. ♦ Apocalyps, ch, i. ver. 4. 
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. Conclusion upon this Head. 

We may therefore, I think, be assured of 
the tnie purport of that Egyptian title of the 
deity, which th6 Grecians expressed Or and 
Q^. 3y On * waa signified life and being : and 
by the deity of On (Ortg,) was denoted the 
living God ; the truly exist if^ JSeing^ Tikis 
title Was grossly misapplied by the Egypfaarts : 
upoA which account the real and >only God 
is represented as inforcing this truth upon his 
people, that there was no deity but himself. 
He is therefor^ repeatedly styled, in opposition 
to all pretended divinities, Tke Living Godi 
In consequence of this we continually meet 
with this asseveration — As I live^ saitk the 
Lord* Hence Moses was ordered, when he 
made mention of ,the deity to the IsrieliteSi to 
use the title above mentioned-^-/ am that t 

^ A very learned friend thotight that the term On cpttl4 
^ot relate to /j^ znd beings because the city of On, in the 
Coptic version, has not the fitial aspirate: which the same 
word, when it signifies life or to Uve, has. Btit a variation 
so very slight between a primary word, and a deriyatjve, 
might easily happen in such a length of time. 

The difference is too small to have any objection founded 
upon it, especially as all the Grecian authors, who speak of 
the Egyptian term Oi), always refer it to life and being. 
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am : 1 am hath sent me unto you : which an- 
swers precisely to Eya> g/ft/ ro Ov of the Gre- 
cians ; and to the sacred title ama, of Egypt. 
By this,, in other words, is signified, Let the 
chUdrjen of Israel know ^ that you come Jrom the 
only true and self-existent Being: from the living 
Godj who was^ and is^ and will be for ever. 
This was a character to which no other being 
could pretend. Moses is further ordered to 
say to the Israelites — ' The Lord God of your 
fathers^ the God of Abraham^ the God of Isaac j 
and the God of Jacob ^ hath sent me unto you : this 
is my name for ever. This is the deity who 
styles himself /^M; the living God^ the Jeho- 
vah of the Hebrews. The prophet proceeds 
to intimate, that the divinities of Egypt had no 
claim to so high a title ; and they would there- 
fore fall before the God of Israel : and for this 
he had good assurance-!-* Against all the Gods of 
Egypt I will execute judgment: I am the Lord. 
These expressions are attended with peculiar 
energy, but without this explanation they seem 
to lose great part of their emphasis. 

' Exod. iii.'15. 
»Chap.iii. 12- 
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Continuation of the Divine Interview^ and an Jic-- 
count (f the Two- Miracles exhibited. 

Many events are laid open to the legate of 
God^ and many promises are made to give 
him fortitude for the undertaking. But for a 
long time during this interview he hesitates, 
and is alarmed at the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves. It may seem strange, af- 
ter such immediate assurances from God, that 
Moses should persist in his diffidence. He 
ought certainly to have trusted to the words 
of him, who cannot deceive ; and paid 
implicit obedience. But human nature is 
frail. His zeal had been damped by disap- 
pointments, and his faith ruined by his fears. 
He knew that his life was ' forfeited, if he re- 
turned to Egypt ; and he moreover felt a want 
of ability to effect what was enjoined him. 
Hence, though he knew the power of the 
Almighty, yet he could not sufficiently exert 
himself upon the occasion. He was like a 
person upon a precipice, who is ordered to 
thjrow himself down upon fi, promise of being 
supported ; but though the assurance be from 

' See Diodorus Sic. I. 1. p» 70« quoted gbovei. 
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the voice of an angel, he cannot trust himself 
to the diesKfefui vaciiity. It must likewise be 
considet^, that he had formed some interest- 
ing connections, which though they may ap- 
^pear comparatively new, were in reality of 
long standing, 'He had been admitted for a 
long season into a family of morality and 
goodness ; where he enjoyed ease and secu^ty. 
He had married a wife, with whom he was 
quite happy, and had a son by her. This 
peace and these connections were to be inter- 
rupted for the sake of a people who had be- 
trayed him ; and from whom he had been 
estranged for forty years. He could not 
bring himsetf to have any trust in them, 
' Behold^ says he, they will not believe me^ nor 
hearken unto my void; for they will sdy^ The 
Lord Kath not appeared unto thee. His reason- 
ing was just; fot he wa& to go to a perverse 
and stubborn people: and, as I mentioned 
before, if he could not persuade fhem of old^ 
he must necessarily have little influence after 
an absetice of so long a date. In short, he 
had liot power to execute such a mission, 
hor inclination to undertake it. 'His creden- 
tials therefore and authority could not pro- 

« Exod. ir. I. 
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ceed from himself ; but must be derived from 
an higher^ power. It therefpre pleased God, 
in order to create in him a proper faith 
and a$$uraaQej to display befgd^e hi^eyes a mi« 
r^icle of an extraof dinary nature. — ■■ •". *■■■-' And 
the Lord Said unto Mm^ What is that in thini 
hand? and he said^ A rod. 

Ver. 3» And he saidy Cast it on the ;grdtmds 
and he fmt it ontbe.ground^ aadit iecarAe d ser^-' 
pent; and Moses fled from before if. . ' 

V, 4-. And the Lord said unto Mosesj Put 
forth thine handf and take^ it by the tail. 'And 
he put forth his hand^ and caught it ^ and it be^ 
came, tit. rod in ids hand, r 

T^is was an assurance to Moses, that the 
same power which could work such a wDn*- 
der for \ih conviction, would da the like to 
convince his people hereafiter ; apd thsit a sure 
trust migtit be xieposed in his promites* 

V^ & And the Lord smd furthettftore wao 
hinij Put mm tUse hand into thy bo^m; ^and hi 
put his hand into his bosom :■ and whin he took it 
outy behold Ms h$nd was Jeprpus as snmsx* ' * 

V, 7. And he said^ Put thine hand into, thy 
bosom again; and he put Jus hand into Us bosom . 
again J and plucked it out <f his bosom^ and behold 
it was turned again as his other flesh. 

" Exod. lY. 2. 
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firsts concerning the Symbolical Serpent. 

. Xhe Egyptians^ and likewise thePhenicians, 
Who, borrowed from them^ made the serpent 
kn emblem of divine wisdom and power ; 
also of that creative energy, by which all 
thiiilgs ^ere fbrined- It was supposed to have 
beep ia«t adoptedfof thi. sacrpd purpose by 
Thoth of Egypt ; whom the jpeople of Pheni- 
fcia istil^ l^aut^ aiid * Taaiitus. There was 
nothing criminal in formirig su^h & charac- 
teristic j ifit were not inisappliedy and made 
iise of for idolatrous purposes; But emblems 
of i;his sort w>er^ in process of time abused ; 
and gave j?ise to a base worship j Which pre- 
vailed over all thd world; tn many places^ 
hot only in Egypt} biit ixi Greece and other 
countries, the natives preserved a live ser- 
pent; sometimes niore than one; to which 
they paid divine honours. Hence Justin Mar- 
tyr^ in speaking upon this head to the Greci- 
ans, tells thern-^ — *m^ srai^i tm ^bf/t^i^ofihhih i'ag 

' Tnv fUi9 $vf A^iMMm^ ^vri9 *»i rut O^uif Mirt^ ^tiuuvif i 
^4Mi«r«(«— — — )m titi ft it^t? rHf ^tt**t itiu f^^vrv^Mi^ r«!^«'4^^l|9l^ 

r«w. rhSio Bfblius from SancbbntatB. apad Easebium P. E. 
L 1. c- X. p. 40,41. ^ ' 

^ Apolog. 1. p. 60; 9ee Clemeiis Alexand. Cohort p. 11. 

P 
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gso¥ '(tv(tygap9r(Mi''^Amon^ ail the tMr^s^ which 
are held by you as sacred Md divine^ the serpent 
is particularly marked as a wonderful embl^n and 
mystery. Two such were kept alive at Thebes 
inTJpper^gypt — * %u»i ruroig (ro*^ O^grw) 6v<rw^% 

pofjLi&aiftigi xc^i ^^yfly^^ ^^ ixp»*^attd to these 
serpents the people appointed a cdehratim xf sa- 
crifices ^ also festivalsy and argils ; esteeming 
them t hi greatest of all godsj and sovereigns of 
the univirse. Many salutary qualities ajHl ef- 
fects .were supposed to have been denoted by 
this embletn, particularly life, health, and vic- 
tory, also the Being by which they were pro- 
duced. It riiade a principal part in most rites 
and mysteries ; and there were undoubtedly 
some very curious truths veiled under this 
characteristic. It was carried from Egypt to 
Thrace and Greece ; and, according to the 
current opinion, by Orpheus. Hence Tatianus 
' Assyrius, speaking of the rites of Ceres, men- 
tions Eleusis, where they were celebrated; 
also the mystic serpent, which was a principal 
object ; and Orpheus, ' by whom they were 

' Euseb. P. E. 1. 1. c. x. p. 42. 

' IfcAfVtf'lf^ M»l • i^^MMnr, • jMI^IMf, MM Off Mff* D. 251* 









introduced. The \*^orthipi of the ijerpfent at ' 
tpidaurufi fe well known ; atid Herodotus 
hientions one kept in the Acropolis of Athens 

iarge iref9pmti wkkh ie^oJ* h^ed upon ai the guar-- 
i^fi tftAepiace^ This^ animstl wa^ a sacried 
itppendage to. the representations of many dei- 
ties*; bnt especially of Thdth, or Hermes^ the 
Sivixia phyiiik^ii; He. was by the Grecians stil- 
bd £sc^apii»t : and in anstticieiit temple hear ' 
JBioydii live serpents were maintained^ and 
heMin iaeirereiiee ; ; at they Were at Thebes, 
MoHiphifi^ and other placei in £gypt One 
iiamegnren to the sacred serpent wa^ ^ Ther^ 
txittlhis^ And it ^WBji ni^adea constant atten* 
daxit upon Ms; The deities Cneph^ Hermes, 
imd Agathodssmon; wete all described under 
this ^ cnlldem ;. and the serpent it^lf had the 
iiknpQe idf the ^rood Daemon; 

* Aiwtoi L 2. p. 175; * L. 8; c. iu p. 638. 

PausazL 1. 2. p. Id7. 
iSerpet^ silsd were kept and t^erenced at Pelh ixi Mace« 
Bonia. Lucian. Alexabder, vol. I ; p. 668. 
^ JEiiaai de Axiimal. 1. it), c. Sl. p. siU 

kfHif. ^hftfittiwi £tt$eb. L 1. c. x. p. 41. 
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Of the Serpents in the Wilderness^ and of .the 

Brazen Serpent, , 

Thus much I thought proper ttt premise 
concerning the mystical serpent, and the re- 
verence paid to it ; as it may serve to illus- 
trate some passages in the sacred history. For 
it is very certain^ that the Israelites were taint- 
ed with the' idolatry of the Egyptiaiis during 
their residence among that t)e6ple. The pro- 
phet Ezekiel mentions, that * they coTAmifted 
whoredoms in I^jpi: and God declares by the 
mouth of the sarne prophet, that they persever- 
ed in their evil practices after they had left that 
country. * But they rebelled tigdihst me^ and 
would not hearken unto me: they did fidt every 
inan cast away the abominations of their eyesy 
neither did they forsake the idols of Egypt. Of 
these idols^ one of the most ancient and 'most 
honoured, was the serpent. And it is proba- 
ble, that the Israelites, upon account of this 
idolatry, were punished by the * Saraphim, or 

* Ezekiel, ch. xxiii. ver. S. * Ibid. ch. xx. ven S* 

3 Numbers, ch. xxi. ver. 6. 

I should imagine, that the Cneph, or Canepb, arid the 
Sar-eph, were of the s^me purport: arid that they b6tB 
denote ^^KrtXto'Kos, Ba$iliscusj or royal serpent. 



^ery serpents ; in consequence of which many 
were slain. And the Lord sent * fiery serpents- 
am&ng the people; and they bit the people; and 
much people of Israel died. As this sort of wor- 
ship prevailed so much, it was v^ry proper, to 
punish those apostates who had lapsed into it, 
by the object of their adoration j at the same 
time to deter pthers from giving into it for 
the future. Aftier this punishment had suffi- 
ciently taken placcji it pleased God to order a 
brazen serpent to be made j and to be elevat- 
ed upon a perch or standard ; and he directed 
Moses to tell the people, that whoever looked 
up to that object should live. * uind the Lord 
said unto Moses ^ Make thee a fiery serpent^ and 
set it upon a pole; and it shall come to pass^ tJiat 
every one that is bitten^ when he looketh upon ity 
shqU ^e. 

And Moses made a serpent qf brass ^ and put it 
upon a pole ;^ and it came to pass ^ that if a ser- 
pent had bitten (iny man^ when he belield the ser- 
pent of brass j he liy^d. 

By this the people were taught, that their 
trust in Thermuthis, Agathodaemon, Hermes, 
or any serpentine divinity, was vain. All their 
resource was in another power ; who was r^- 

? oiiwovna. * Numbers, ch. xxi. yen 8, 9. 



ptesented before them. But everx to this emr 
plem no adoration was to be paid'. They 
were only tP look vpon it,^ aijid be saved. The 
miracle therefore was well calcuUted %Q affect 
the people befofe whoo^t it wasf displayed; 
and with thi$ \ye might rest satisfied. But it 
had certainly a farther allusion ; ^nd all th? 

/ V • . < ' • ' .. • ■, t * • * ■ \ .. m w^ > 

world is concerwd in the happy con^quence^ 
pointed out in thisf typpal repregentg^qn. It 
was undoubtedly an ihtiniiation of our being 
cleansed frotn all taint by our looking up td 
the person denoted under this emblem ; and of 
Our being preserved frofn utter death. It was 
not the design pf providence to di^oyer folly 
the meanipg of these mysterious and wotnder-r 
fill works, which were exhibited in those, 

days. But to those, who liye in mpre enlight-, 

■•. '^ ' . •" > *'■• • •' •■■" J, *^ •■•'"• ' .'^* . ^ . "'^ 

ened times, the purport cannot be mistaken. 
Had it pleased God to have, explained his 
meaning by hi^ prophet upon tlie spot, Ipre^ 
sume, that in express terms i^ would haye 
amounted to this : ", Ypvi have baen devoted 
" to serpent-worship ; and I punish you by 
" these very reptiles^ which you have idly 
** adored. You haye esteemed the serpent the: 
^* emblem. of health, life, and divine wisdom: 

'J 1 ■> ■ *. ; \ . ■ 

;* and under this symbol you have looked. up 
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*^ to an unknown power, stikd Thoth and 
^ Agatkodspmom,, the bem^ji genius. For ihfese 
things yon, sufFer, But I will ^htvr you a 
xn^€ jij^tL an^^ salutary emblem^ by which 
health an4 life^ as wdl as diyini? wisdom, are 
^ signified. It is ^ type of the trae Agatho* 
^* daemon^ ^hat human div£nity| the physician 
^* of theg^j. by whom these blessings arc 
one day to accrue. Behold that iserpent' 
upon a perch, or cross ; whoever looks up 
" to him, slxall be saved from the present ve- 
** nom of the serpent,, as well as from * pri- 
** mev^l infection. This is an emblem of that 
" benign power, that good genius, by whom 
" the world will be cured of every inherent 
ff evil.'^ 






ObjectioTu 

But it may be said,-TT<^^« we suppose^ that' 
the God of Israel would explain hmse\f by the 

' This was the opinioa of some of the fathers i and par- 
ticularly of JtlStin Martyr. Mvrn^My y*^ im lyry, «; 9r^0f^i|y^ 
iiMi^iwtfii (M«r0i)$) it V xmttXv%n fMf Tqy iuvei^tf fv O^pWiy fV mm nir 

vtitvurtf twt rttr4t,T$9 h^ ru 9inf4Hiu ruru [i^MWfMuv'^ m^* ir» r«y 

'€«$Mf. K. r. A. Dialog. coQt. Tryph. $ 9^. p. 191. Some 
such word as iuictvftwf seems to be wanting. 



^lems of Igypt ? I answer ; most undoubt- 
edly. The revealing of his mind by Egyp- 
tian symbols was like writing in th$ charac^ 
ers of that country, It^ was in» a Planner 
spealdng their language ; and . there&H-e - at^ 
tended with great fitness and propri^y. I 
have mentioned, that there was nothing re- 
prehensible in the characteristics themselves/ 
The only crime was in the miaappUcation. 
They had their meaning > and thosp who ha4 
any knowledge in the wisdom of the Egypt 
tians/ must have imderstood their immediate 
purport. This emblem therefore was very, 
properly introduced. 
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The true Turpdftt qfthe Emblem^ 

From the circutnstances with which this 
curious history is attended, we may pQrceiye, 
that, when the serpent wa§ lifte^ up before 
the eyes of the Israelites, it was npt intended 
merely as a sign and means of their recovery -^ 
but it? salutary purport had a relation to the 
whole world. It was certainly an intimation 
of our being cleansed from all taint and im- 
purity, and saved from final ruin. Our Sa- 
viour plainly speaks of it as a type of himself j 



?1? 

pud interprets it in the same manner ; as al- 
luding to our -Jedemption, and to our beingr 
preserved frcpn cibsolute death. ' j4nd as Mch 
i€s lifted np tJie serpent irt the wilderness^ even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whoso^ 
ever iihl^eveth fn him ^hqul4 nqt pefi^h^ but hav^ 
eternal life^ 

The resemblance, I Relieve, was too striker 
ing not tq'be perceived by the Jews; espe-^ 
cially whenj after our Saviour^s resiirrection^ 
his history and doctrines became riior^ gene^ 
rally known. It afforded an argument ipuch 
in favour of Christianity ; and this probably 
was the reason, why not a word is said by Jp-?^ 
^ephus concerning the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness. He promised in his Antiquities, 
which arp copied from the Bible, to leave out 
nothing material. Yet this important history 
is passed by, aiid sejems to have been design- 
edly omitted. 

As mention was incidentally made some 
pages above concerning the history of this ser- 
pent, erected by divine order before the peo- 
ple ; I have treated of it first, though second 
?n time, on account of the lig|;it which it may 
^fFord to the other. 

^ John, oh. iii. ver. 14> 15. 
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The Ko4 <^ Mote*. 

We maytherefore presume, that thiserpen,, 
into which Moses saw his rod changed, wa^ 
jiot only equally sigixificant, but had the same 
reference. It ^emed to indicate, that divine 
wisdoin ^nd authority wo^ld be with him^ 
and co»4uct him in all his ways; and that 
the particular person from whom the Israel- 
ites, and the world in general, were to expect 
deliverance, was Jehovah^ the Redeemer. In 
order to understand this perfectly, let us attend 
to the process of this wonderful transaction* 
Moses was standing with his rod, an instru- 
ment botli of support and authority, in his 
hand : and he was ordef ed to cast it on the 
ground. He cast it on the ground, and it 
immediately became a serpent. He was or- 
dered to lay hold of it with his hand^ and he 
did so ; and it was again restored to a rod. 
Now to know the scope of the miracle, we 
must attend to the meaning of the two objects, 
which are the principal in the operation. 
Concerning the serpent we have spoken al- 
ready ; and shewn that it was a favourite em-f 
blem, by which a human divinity,^ a benign 
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geiuus, 4^gatho(iaen^oi^ was sigiu iHwh^t 
acceptation a rod was held by tJi^ Hebxews^j 
and what it typically repxeseatcd^ can only be 
found frpra theif ow^ writing^. And by these 
we may learn that it deno^d supyort and as- 
sistance i also rule* authority, amd dominion. 
The Psalmist says, Thjougk I wc^lk through the 
*vaUey^qftJip shadow ofd^ath^ Iwillfearnoevil: 
J^or thou, (irt %vith m^ thy rod and thy. stc0' the^ 
comfort m* FsaJ, yxiii* 4. It here signifies 
plainly assistance and supports ' That it relates 
to authority and power we may perceive,, by 
Moses being constantly ordered to take his 
tod' in his hand. And we a,re accordingly 
told, when he left Jethro to return tq Egypt^ 
that he took the rod of God with himt Exgd, 
ph. iv.. ver. 20. WheQ he appears before 
Pharaoh, he is ordered to take the rod which 
had httn turned to a serpent in hif hand. Exod. 
ch. vii. ver. 1 5. The same injunction is given 
to his brother— rS'^y unto Aaron^ Take thy rody 
and stretch out thine hand upon the waters.^ v. 1 9. 
Its typical signification may be farther known 
from a variety of passages in scripture ; out 
of which the following will suffice. Jeremiah, 
speaking of the ruin of Moab, which had been 
jn a flourishing state, says. How is the strong 



staff broken^ and the beautiful rod ! ch, xlviil, 
ver. 17. ' The saririe prophet, speaking of the 
Jewish theocracy, sBys-^-Israel is the rod of his 
inheritance^ ch. li. yer. 19. that is, the ttile, 
governments and kingdom of Israel belongs 
solely to (jod. Again*-:-TA<? Lord safd unto my 
Juord The t^ord shall ^end the rod 6f thy 
stren^t^ but of ^ion: rule thou in the midst of 
thine enemies. Pisalm ex. ver, 1, ^.^'■^There 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse. 
Isaiah, ch. xi. ver. i. From hence we may 
infer, that neither Moses, nor the Israelites, 
could mistake the purport of the miracle, Whth 
his rod was turned into a serpent. The im- 
mediate significati6n seems to have'been, that 
human support should be improved to divine 
assistance ; and, instead of the authority of 
man, the people should be under the guidance 
and authority' of the * Almighty. His king- 
dom should be establisTbed among them. 

• ' * . ' * 1 I • 

* ^' '. I • 

' St/ Paul quctjed Ae Palmist concernmg «u? Saviour^ '<^ 
Tfl« ittffiXuQ^ <ni, Hebrews i. $• 
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Cow^rt^ug th Purport , of the secpnd Mirade, 

. - • ' ■) , ^ ' ... 
But there was certainly a farther meaning,' 

and a ciicumstance of more consequence inti- 
mated, though the people at that time might 
not apprehend it. In the history of this oper- 
ation, as well as in that of the brazen serpent, 
mentioned above, we have pointed out to ua 
the Redeemer, that good physician, that be- 
Biign human divinity, who was to heal us from 
all deadly infection, restore us to life, and 
cleapse us from every impurity. That this 
was. the . thing ultimately signified, we may 
perceive by what immediately follows. For 
Moses .was ordered to put his hand into his 
bfosoip ; and he did so : when upon taking it 
out again, it was found foul and loathsome, 
being.infected with leprosy and white as snow. 
He was directed to put it into his bosom a se- 
cond time ; and when he drew it out, it ap- 
peared pure and wholesome ; all taint and in- 
fection were cleansed away. From hence I 
should judge, that these miraculous repre- 
sentations had a covert meaning: and that 
they did not relate to the Israelites only and 
their deliverance from bondage ; but to the 



redemption of the whole world ; and to the 
in&ans by which it is to be^flfected. In shorty 
there are three things presented tti our view— - 
the deity i the diseasej and the cure. However 
concise the history^ the meaning cannot be 
mistaken; 
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t^the i^ade to bt renewed;, 

it w^ &rther enjdiiled to Mbses^ that} Whefi 
lie caine among his p^ple^ he shoiiM^t ovef 
again wh^ be hstd now dohe^ with hii rod| 
and with his hand; and the iiame eoilse- 
quences were to fblldW; Ekch sign waa to b^ 
J)recisely repeatdl jfbr the conviction of the Is^ 
Jraelites. And the Lord gave him thife a^ur- 
4nce--^Exodns^ chap. iv. ven. 8. . Ahd it shali 
come to pass ^ if they toillnot beliefve ihge^ neither 
kearien to the voice of the first sigt^ thia they 
will beHeve the voice of the latter sign. 

V. 9.. And it shiU come to ptiisi, ifihty will 
not believe also these two signSy (of the rbd, and 
of his hand) neither hearken unto ihy voicei^ thai 
thou shalt take of the water of th^ ri'ver^ ahd 
pour it upon the dry-land; and the Water^ ^hitk 
thou takest out ff the river ^ shall become blood 
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mpm the dryland. ThM we find^ iSbaX tlie 
mk^cAA of this mystery was to conclude in 
bjbod. 

Vf Moses an Oracle^ and a reputed timnity. 

Moses heard all these assurances in respect 
ixyth to Pharaoh and the Israelites ; yet a (HfE- 
^ence of himself was ^tiU predominant ; and 
^ could not help uttering his unnecessary 
dfeai^ Eioodw iv. lO. Jind M^es smd unto the 
'Landj' O^my Lordf I ^am not tbfuent^ nehber iere^ 
"tofortj nor since thou hast spoken uMo tbg ser^ 
mmt; bus I em slow of speech^ mdof a slow 
*^Mg»e. 

^ Vv ti. And4he Lord sidd unt& hmyWho hath 
made ma$fs mwtk? or who^ maieth the dumb^ or 
the deify or the steingy or the bUtdf hosie not I 
the Lord? 

: it is oaidy that lite Lord was displeased with 
thb badiwardness ; yet^ in compassion to hu-- 
man weakness, he condescended to assure him 
of farther assistance. That be would influence 
Aaron, his brother, who should certainly coftie 
with joy to meet him on his approach towards 
Egypt. 

V. 15. ^nd thou shalt speak unto him^ and 
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/>W wdrds^in-Ms mouthj ' and I iJbill be ivth ih^ 
tfiout^^ and with his Tfioutk^ and will teach yoti 
ivkat ye ilialt do. 

V. 16. And he shall be thy spokeifndk hntd 
ilie pebplet aftd he shall be^ even he shall be Vi 
thee instead of tt mhuth^ and ilku shdi be^untd 
Mm instead t)f God. ^ \ \ ". 

By this is meantj tiidt ItAo^i shottkl 1)tf like 
a divine citiclfe;; whose rei9(pcJIl^es^^6r6 disclos- 
ed by his priiest, of ]prbphetl ' He wisj as a di- 
vinity, to si^gest; trid antrfher Was to declare 
his purpose. But the first stigg6stidn*Was to 
come from God ; by whom Mostfs himself was 
to be brigtnally inspircdi-^-' ThOti shaft speak 
unto Mm^ (thy btothcr) ^nd put words in his 
month: But antceeiiently ' to ihit~l wilt pui 
words in thy mouth. Thus Moses <vas rriade 
the oracle of God. This is very remarkable ; 
for we find, thiat among the Egyptians h6 was 
stiled Alpha,' or mcfre ptbpferly 'Alphi^ which 
signifies the * Tmntik ot oracle of Gtid. " V/€ 

are ittdebjed to ^Ptolemy j Hephestion for tHs 

' ' ♦ . . • • ' . 

' Exodus iv. 15. . i 

* *Bbif Vox Dei, This circumstaoce I have mcntioiBHtd 
in a former treatise : tut *it is so necessary to the presi^^, 
purpose, that I am obliged to introduce It again. 
^ Apud Photium, p. 485. sect. exc« 
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inteUigence ; who howevef^ not kxio wixig the 
purport of the name, has done every thing in 
his power to ruin the history, ]^e woiild in- 
terpret a foreign ,tenn by a Grecian ptymo- 
logy 5 .and wppwes jt to h^ ^<^tA from aX- 
(pog, alphos, y^ligo^v ,F?op(},hei\9^^^^ ^o^ld 
insinuate, that Moses was infected witj^ lejpfpsy * 
If the pr^^hfit had^b^^ ^he le^ast J;au:\ted with 
such.a;4i8Qr4er, ,h^ jgjust ^mve be^ain no.fit 
condition fojr s^^h an.embas^ > 9s he woi^ld 
have h£(d li^jtl^ P^nc^ of gaiiun^ , access to 
Phgraoh^ or b^in^g admitted to the elders of his 
ownpppple.. Lptiljklvpp^jw^ 

rm9 'ZSgmipi^ ^ofMiirng A3f^ $zaKufg$.: Mof^Sj the 
Icmjjgiver if the If^brems^ wa^i^qlifd (wong the 
EgyptiaQs)^ Alphas * <Let us see, what was the 
purpprt of the., title ampng ^^ pepplcj hoxsL 
whence he came ^ or at least those of their 
neighbojorhpod, whp were connected with 
than. The Phenipi^ came originally from 
Egyfpt ; and canied^ with th^qm much of the 
religpbn of that country, . We a<:c0rdingly 
are told, — Ax^a, Ctr;, * x%^\n Ooin^ij, Among 

" Apud Photiumt p. 485. Sect ctt. 

* Hesychius. So it is altered by the leariled Bochart. 
Ori^nally it ^teod^ — i»a^ Cm^ «c^a«. Geog. $a.cra. 1. 2. 
p. 73S. 
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the Phenicians Alpha signifies an oXj or an head: 
i, e. a chief, or leader. Again-^Ax^^, f^i/i.^ 
By ' Alphe^ is denoted value and Ikonour. Ax^;rT 
ffo(,h ^vi^fA^Oi tPtifj^oh, SanKug. Alphestc^ ar^ 
honourable personages : kings and princes. Plu-- 
f arch telU uSy that Cadmus was supposed to 
have given the name of Alpha to the first let- 
ter of his alphabet in honour of the sacred 
bull or cow of ^ Phenicia ; which was disjtiii^ 
guished by this title. For this animal was by 
the Phenicians, as well -as the £g-}^tians, 
esteemed sacred, and oracular : and therefore 
called alphi, f •jdSk) the voice of God^ . This is 
intimated by the stary of Cadmus; who 
is said to have been directed to his placjs of 
residence by a ^ bull or cow; vfhich went 
before him, and shewed him the way ♦ JBy 

' Ibid. See Scholia in Iliad. S. v. 593. 

^ So the words should be placed. See Hesfch. 

^tmxng irti xcOiM %» Ci<y. PIutOTch. Sympos. ix. S. p. 7S8« 
Both the Apis, and Mnevis $ also the Cow at MooiemphiSv 
were esteemed oracular. These animals were stiled Alphl 
on this account — as being interpreters of the will of the gods. 
^ Some writers speak of his conductor being a bull ; odiers 
d cow. They Wer6 equally held sacred by the Phenicldns y 
and Porphyry says, that this {)eople would sooner have fed 
upon a human body than have tasted the flesh of aay kine* 
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this wis originaiiy ttt^ant, that he formed his 
route iti obedience to Alpha^ an oracle. From 
these evidences it appears, that this term was 
used for an honourable and prophetic title j 
and it was justly appropriated by the Egyp- 
tians to Moses: as he was appdintedl to be 

God*5 oracle, aitd Aaron his interpreter. 

* / will be with thy muth:--^and he ^ even he shall 
be to thee instead tf a mouthy Gbid thou ihalt be tQ 
Mtti instead qf a god. Ag^tt i—^See * I ha^ve 
mtd^ thee a god to Pharaoh: and Aaron tky bro^ 
thf shcdlbi thy pfophet. What could be more 
apposite than for people to give to this pto« 
phetic personage the name of (*«bji) Alphi; 
expressed by tlxe Greeks Alpha; which pr6<^ 
ciscly signifies— -T/i^ Mduth of God. There 
was an account ' given by Helladiiis B^anti- 
nous of Moses -beings re<i9rde4 by the Egyp- 
tians uii4et Jj^s 'titlfs ^ but he e^^ained it in 
-the^me idle * masftncr^ as Ptolemy liephae- 
*ti<m ' had doiSe before. He also referf ed to 
Phiio Judaeus in suppoi^t of his hypothesis ; 

but there is nothing iii Philo to his purpose. 

'I ....... 

» EKOdufc i*, 1^, 15, , * Cb^, VS, 1. . . 
^ Apud I^hotium, sect, ccixxix. p. .1579• 
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He is therefore jastly condemned by * PhotiifiS 
for the falsity of his appeal. He is however i 
Voucher, that the title Alpha was cbnferrcd, 
though he did not understand the purport* ^ 
Diodorus Siculus gave an ample aceotmt df 
Moses and the Israelitish nation, in his fortieth 
book J part of which is still extant. There 
are miny things, which he has not truly re- 
presented : yet the account in general is cu- 
rious } and the character of th^ prophet well 
maintained i And though he dees not ^spiresash 
ly tell us, that Moses was oalledJAlphii 3^t he 
mentions what amoiuzits t^ the jiSme purfKicil?) 
that he had a dommdrucafiiHi witb^ the 4eityj 
and spake as he directed^ so that his w^ids 
were to be esteemed the voice of Qod ;: i and 
the jwrophet himself his mouth:. For- be-tsfiys, 
that, at the close of thd kws gi^en to the 
Jews,, was subjoined, * Mm&ni iAitHiroti rir ©sir 
ttth Xsyu tti^ Uii^t^tg. The pui^oft of wluch 
is plainly-^f^ the^ institutes givm by the^prof^ 
phet were received^ by him imimfdiatffy from the 

(*» itwn^tMVH «!'• x«(< xatXu TH "^tviiii tw 4>iA»if« fM^v^»» ibid* 

The words of PhotiUs. ' ' 

j«i rmf t¥ &i» w^^fftccyfutrttu Diodori Frag, 1. xl. p. 922. 
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deity^j whose will he made known .to the people. 

In another place mention ia made of his re^ 

ccrving these laws from that God?—' r^f !««» 

fT4«AXt(/<riw» who was called laoy the same as 
Ich&yah,. 
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He was represented not onhj (is an Oracle^ but as 

a 




I have tnentiohed a particular passage in 
HaxyiiA^j WheteJfliOse imnarkable vmtdik occur 
-^^^Jihd'ik^ iJUird 4aid unta Moies^ see I Aave 
modi thfe aGod to Flwrmh. This is said by ^ 
j^rtapftiius and others to have been in some 
meafiut^ fulfilled, and that Moses waS'£steemr 
^ and recorded gis a deity, Philo seenteLto 
itflimate the saune^ * ^Hj^ixa ^£ Ai^mta^ ru^ 

rnt JC^Sot4 4>4fw {nF^oarfiyo^iofiii) Ss^g.^ But when 
the people ^ J^ypt * suffered the pumshmettts due 
ti their trimes against heaven^ he was there stilr 

td the gold qf "Bkarmhy the kmg of the couutry. 

» 

»Ibid:i. l.f. 84. 

^ Exodus vii. 1. also It* 15, IG.-^Tkou shalt be t9 Um 
{^hzioii) instead of God. 

^ — VT« T«fv if^Mry ivoHh rtftns uMm^witni^t »• %• K Ap\|4 
Euseb. p. E. 1. 9. p. 432. 

^ Philo de Noni. Mutat v. L p. S9l. 



Josephus speaks nearly to ti>e mm pli^t 

pose. ^ TuTCV ii i-pv oivl^a 6^udtJtMrQ9 pLiy J^iyv*^ 

tm Tcai 0stov vojto/^«r/. Thei/to this day lo^hnpa^ 
Moses as fl uondefful and (&uine' pers&n. ^We 
therefore need not be surprised if he hadll 
divine title. 



Of the Angela ivhich withiitdod him in hi^ Way to^ 

We have hithert6 perceived thfe d<)ubts an4 
diffidence of Moses, and his great backward- 
ness towards undertaking tfie high office 
which had been enjoined him. He procefed- 
ed so far as at last to* incur God's displeasxii*c. 
jind the an§er of the Lord was kindled against 
Moses. Exod!^ iv. 14. ' Alarmed at this, lie 
timely recollects himself; and resolves upon 
thie performance of his duty. And Moses went 
and returned to Jethro hisfather^n^law^ and said 
unto hinij Let me go^ Iptay thee^ and return unto 
my brethren wMch are in Egypt^ ana see whether 
they be yet alive, ver. 18. This shews that, 
4»ring the time of his sojournment^ he bad 
received little or no mtelligence cdncfef ning 
them. Jelhro, ^hb perhaps had b6en pre- 

'.*!.■ ' I ...» 

' Coftt, AJ. li 1. p. 464. 



a^monished^ gives an immediate consent by 
sayjng — Go in peac-e. Moses now, having re- 
ceived his final orders and obtained fresh as- 
surances of God's assistance, sets out for the 
land of the Mitzraim, and takes with him 
his wife Zipporah and his children. And 
here a fresh embarra^ment ensues ; by which 
the divine displeasure was manifested a gecond 
time. God had pleased to make a covenant 
with Abraham, and ordained circumcisioni 
as a test of it, and as a badge to all those 
who were admitted to his covenant. And it 
was enjoined in strong terms, and attended 
with this penalty to the uncircumcised per- 
son . ; . that soul shall be cut off from Us people: 
he hath broken my covenant. Gen. xvii. 14, Of 
this breach and neglect Moses was apparent- 
ly guilty, having been, probably seduced by 
hi§ Cuthite wife.^ Upon this account it is 
said^ that the » Lo^^d met him in his way towards 
Egypt, and offered tq kill him for not having 
had this rite performed on his son. There 
se.ems to have been some hesitation on the 
part of the woman ; but the alternative was 
^eath, or obedience. Alarmed therefore with 
her husband's danger, which was imineut. 
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she took a~ sharp stone, and perfomied het sdf 
th6 operation^ concluding with ^^ bitter taant 
— ' a bioodfhusbdnd' aft thbu tdikt. MoseSf^by 
his acquiescence, had brought ^doviSL the ne- 
cessary interposition of the d^ity. For- how 
could if be expected that a person shouM be 
a pf otoulger of God's law, who hs«i been 
guilty of a violation, in one of the first and 
most essential articles, and persevered in this 
neglect ? 

Qfthe Powers with which he wqs i^estfd^ 

Moses now resumes hiis journey, dtetenhin-r 
cd to perform the great part A^hich had been 
allotted hini. But some perhap^ will, after iail, 
say, ^^ Had he in reality a|iy such part allot- 
*^ ted ? rte inti*t)ductioix of the deity may 
** serve to embellish hi^ry ; but cbuld Aot 
" every thing h^ve been fcarried on without 
*' any Supernatural assistance V^ I shdll there- 
fore' take this opportunity of recurring^ to the 
question, with which I set out ; and consider 
this point of consequence — ** Whether Mdses 
" had a commission from heaven, or acted 
if* merely from his o^!m authority.'* If webc- 

' Exodus iv. 25. 
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Ikve the scriptures, thQ^e can.be iio dispute; 
his aj^ointinent must necessarily have been 
firom oft high ;^ and he was directed and as- 
sisted through: the. whote .by the hand of .the 
Abnighty. But since inany^ as I have inti- 
mated, indy beUeve the history in general, 
and yet. not give credence to the extraordinary 
part, let us see whether the very facts do not 
prove the superintendence of a superior power. 
In order to shew this, let us consider whether 
^ny person, so circumstanced as Moses, would 
have formed those schemes which he form- 
ed, if he had nothing to influence him but his 
own private ju^ment. Whether it would 
not have, been irrational, and mere madness, 
whenhe had entertained these views, to pro- 
secute tjiem after the manner in which we 
fold them carried on. For the nature of the 
operation,, as I have ,befor<e observed, often- 
times shews, that it could not have beeii conn 
ceived, much less brought to perfection, by 
human ijagacity. As the process in manyin^ 
stances was contrary to human, reason, the 
difficulties, with which it was attended, ccmld 
not be remedied, by the wisdom of ncian. 
Hence the divine assistance was throughout 
indispensably necessary ; the great work could 
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never have been oompiealed^ nor evea carried 
on^ viitlioat iti Yet the difficulties , were sur-» 
moux^bbdy and Ihe gresU: workrcompleated; 
we may there&re depeod upon the irulh of 
those, extraordiiiary facts Tccorded, and of the 
repeated interpositioa of tiae deity* This will 
appear still more manifest as we proceed.- 



Short Recapitulation. 

• ^ ♦ 

We see jiow the shepherd of Honeb^ the 
man slow of q>eech, arrived upon the confines 
of Egypt, with a design to free his > people^ 
If we set aside all supernatural assistanc^i ht 
stands single and unsuppprted, without one m^ 
qmsite towards the completion of his purpose* 
How can we suppose a person^ so circum-* 
stancedy capable of carrying on a scheme so 
arduous in its ex&cution ? we must. continU" 
ally bear in mind the time ihat he had been 
absent, and his ignorance of every thing 
which: had happened in that interval. We 
are assured, that he did not know whether 
his birother Aaron was ahve.. Hence it is ma-? 
liifest, that^ previous to his departure firomMi*« 
dian, he had never sent to try the temper of 



)(ri§ people^ riQivto kaovr .how tiae pnnce a£ 
the country stood aflfected towards • them* 
Gre^t rwohitions might, have happened duFf* 
ing the time that he had been awaj; and 
those^ whom he intended to dehver, might 
not have stopd in xieed of his a3^stancx^. Ha 
purposed to lead them to another country^ 
when they might have been contented with 
that which they enjoy ied ; or they might al- 
ready have migrated^ and Moses not have 
been apprised of it. These were circumstances 
pf cpnsequence, of which he should haw ob- 
tained some intelligence ; .but be seems not to 
have had power or .opportunity to^ gain it. 
His brother was aiive^ and appears to have re- 
side! in the court of Pharaoh. And there 
must have been among the elders of the peq-r 
pie persons who could coiisult for their bre* 
thren, and preserve them, if their, deliverance 
were to he effected by human naeans. . Moses 
jets out singly to perjform what their window 
and experience jointiy could not effect ; and 
this without knowing ' for certain that he had 
any fiiend/or ally. Let us however suppose, 
that his zcal^ . which had been dormant for so 
inanyycars^ at last induced him to prosecuie 
this scheme, and that, having quitted his place 
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tftscsis ifid retiremtwtf lahd Wddeii adieu t?o 
his cotinccti6ttS bf %ei^fciig^tan^g^ He ar- 
rival with his stafF in His hand lik^i^pagrim 
in Egyfit He had' here two difficfuHies to en- 
Cdtmter. The first was t& get together -sOme 
hundreds of thousands of people, who were »: 
scattered (Jver the fkce of the coiin^, and 
then to persuade them to follow him to €a- 
naan. This was a real diffictilty, as it could 
not "be tist to coHeet tHem,^*riJacfen^'to 
gain their confidence. Some of the tribe 6f 
Ephraim had upon a time made an invasion 
upon the land of Canaatt, but werecut off by 
the nativei; of Gath. i Chron. ch. vii. ver. 21 . 
This could not afford any encouragement to 
the remaining Israelites to undertake s^n exjie- 
dition against the people of thiatcotmtry.' *nie 
next difficulty was to get access to the printe 
whb reigned ; and beg, or demand, the dis- 
mission of so many tisrfol subjects; Moses 
was^nite a stranger at the Egyptian court; 
knd not gifted with the |MJwe'rs of persuasion ; 
and at the same time in character no better 
ttssttia: MidSanitish' shepherd; *What'idea 
could he nse, or what art emphjy, ir}ach could 
ill the hiast fevour his purpose ?■ All that he 

* Exodus ▼. 12, 



could say ujHm the occ^^iion Vas, that he was 
a |)i*ophet .^f the Lord, th^ God of ^he Ije-^ 
bre^w^ ; and that he desired m his nzm^ y? carry 
the people coilectivelyi old and youngs, to sa- 
crifiqe io the wilderness. But ^ -this, woii^d 
pr^ve but a wesJt j^ea, when not s^ported 
by some sign, to shew that it had the sane- 
ticri^ of diving aiithority^ What answer could 
be^pected from a monarch upox» «uch ap 
occasion? Even the same which was jBieaUy 
givei). Exod ch- v. ver. 2. Who is the^Lorc^ 
tiat,I: Jihoufd oi^ his vm^ to let Israel ga f • I 
k/fQW n^rthe l4ordy neither will I let hrael ^go. 
» ■ > ^Get y€ mtp tjour burdens. And what was 
the^ con^Uj^pce ?. — An imposition of double 
^Xy^ y* fi.; liet there more "Work be laid upon 
t^ mefiyf thot theg may labour titer ein: and let 
then not r^ari vmn words. They were in 
copseguence of this to make bricks without 
the lequisites, beir^ denied straw. V. 12. 
So the fi^ople were ^catter^d ahrpad throughut 
aU. thi; land ofj^yfit^. to gather stubble instead of 
straw. Yetthesaipe tale of bricks Wjas de- 
manded^ -This was enough to m*be the peo^ 
pie detest the name of Moses. It must have 
ruined him in their opinion^ and^ defeated all 
his views ; for the people, whom he wanted 
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to collect, were separated mbre than ever# 
Their disaffection may be learned from their 
words, when Moses had delivered his message. 
And they met Moses and Aaron^ nvho stood in th^ 
way as they came forth from Pharaoh. 

And they scad urito thefn^ The Lord look upon 
youj and judge; because ye liofve made our savouf 
td be abhorred in the eyes of Fharaohj and in the 
eyes of his servant s^ to put a sword in their hands 
td slay us. Exod. v. 20, 21, 

Thus We see from the wonderful texture of 
thi* history, that the deliverance of the ferael- 
ites could not be effected without the divine 
interposition. For these were difficulties, 
which neither the wisdom lior ability of meti 
could remedy. Yet they were remedied;' but 
it Was by a* far superior power. It was by 
God himself, who suffered his people to be 
in this perplexity and di$tr6?fe, that tjiey might 
wish for deliverance, and be ready to obey* 
Accordingly Wheti,, upon the display of his 
wonders, they acknowledged the hand of the 
Almighty, and proffered their obedience to 
his prophet, they were delivered by him from 
those evils,' from which no power on earth 
coilld haVe freed them. Thus we sfee, that 
the same mode of acting may be wisdom iil 
God, and folly in man^ 
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But it m^y be said, tha^ these sjpp.p§e4 mi- 
racles were casual and foituuate, Q,yents, ,pf 
which ^ Moses 3,vailed himseli^ to soothe . his 
brethren a^nd alsirm the sqperstitioa (pf ^p 
kii];ig. . Jn trjith, they are occurrence^ so iutei;- 
yfoyen with the history, and of such conse- 
quence, that it is flipt. possible tp'set them 
Hsidc^ T^^^r they happened, either. as ca^^ual 
prpdigies, qt artful iUusions, must even by the 
speptic be aljowqd. But they came too quick, 
upon one another^ and. at the same tiine^ as I 
have i^e^^^ were too apposite in . their puf- 
ppyt, and too. well adapted, to be the. effect of 
c^igince.i ajid as they were contrary to all ex^ 
ppyie^<;e, aAd wo^piderfulapi their consequences, 
th€y .9o^d ;^ot have been, produced, i}^ the 
commoiji course of p^ture, much less by hu^ 
W coBj^y^ce. Ti^ Egyptipixs wer^ ay^ 
k;nQwing people ; apid .though IVIoses was well 
instructed iq all ^it jlp^i^ng, yet i^ cannot 
be supposed that .he|Oould blind their whole 
court, and deceive their wise men. The se- 
cret design and purport of the operations 
shews that they could not be illusions^ The 
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last extraordinary occurrence was the death of 
the first-bom, and the destroying angel pass^ 
ing over the dwellings of the Israelites, who 
were preserved. There was a rite ordained 
as a memorial of this event, and as a type of 
a greater, which happened many ages after- 
wards. The reference is of the utmost con- 
sequence, and too plain to b€ mistaken. * But 
this rite. was instituted before the judgment 
took place. It was observed immediately 
upon the spot, and is continued to this dajF^ 
and cannot be contradicted. And though tJie 
purport of this ordinance is too plaiii to be 
mistaken now, yet it was a secret of old. 
There was a latent meaning and allusion, to 
which we have reason to think that Moses 
himself was a stranger. He therefore could 
not be the original institutor atid designer^ who 
knew not the design. Thus, I ^ihk, the his- 
tory may be made to prove the miracka. lA 
short, if he did know the secret purport, it must 
have been by inspiration ; and this w'ouM 
prove, that he was under divine influej^e,- and 
had his commission from God ; the very thing 
We contend for. 
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bhcrvSiotts itipon tkc RmOe mien 6y Moses and 
the*ItrdeUtei Upm their Departure;, 

The £xo4uii now ensues^ ind the Israelites 
are 4elii^^f d from the Egyptians; Iiet us 
agaiu eon^idei* Moses at this crisis,^ as acting 
merely by his own^ authority, ai^d not under 
the CQiitroL. and directicm of heaven. We 
shall find the^ whole process of his operations 
not only to^bestraj^e and unaccoimtable, but 
impossible to hare been carried on. The Is- 
raelite^ arc assembled in the land of Goshen, 
thofot^gh^ prepared to depart whenever the 
tommistsioxi. is ^ven« At l^t it Qonies^ and 
the, wished^for deliVeraopc ensues. They ac- 
cor4i];igiy set put mider the direction of their 
lech^t ^vq4 are tp be conducted to. the pro- 
mised Jinid^ tbo eountvy of the^,AmQrites and 
Periss:iiteS| of,^e Jebusites and Hittites, a land 

* • * • 

fi&sflingltukk tnUk and Aoney^ and jd^rioad is short 
and plain* Wie may then imagin«^ that Mo- 
ses carried them to th^ place appointed^ which 
had bj^en f^ old promised to the^^ forefathers. 
Not in the least; He led them a quite diffe- 
rent route; He carried them from one wil- 
derness to another; where^ instead of milk 
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and hoiiey, they encountered hungei^' and 
thirst ; an(}> for many years^ saw neither city 
nor town^ nor had a roof to shelter them. 

It may be asked, as thi& disappbintraent 
must :_h^ve been gfeat, how could t^ife people 
put up with it ? They did by no means ac- 
quiesce. They vented their rage ia upbraid*- 
m^ towairds, Moses, and were at times ready 
to stQjip hinir. Moses, therefere^ if he proceed- 
ed upoii;^hi$^ own authority ^ acted most unac- 
countably ,? and contrary to justice as wfcU as^ 
prudexice v for he deceived the people. Buty 
if the Hand of heaven was concerned in this 
operation^, the case ii$ very difierent. The 
God of wisdom^ who is the searcher of all 
hearts, can both foresee and remedy every 
difficulty that may oecui*. The dispositions* 
of people are ojpen to him^ and he can ^ti* 
cipate the workings of their hearts, and pro^ 
vide accordingly.. But all thb i* past the ap-^ 
pfehension and povTer of manr When there^ 
fore the affair is attributed to the Deity, we se^ 
throughout both his vrisdom and justice^. We 
are accordingly told,, Exodus xiii. 17^ wki» 
Pharaoh had let the people go ^ that God kd them 
not through the way of the land of the Philistines f 
edthiigh that was near; for God said^ Lest per^ 



adventure the people repent when they see Wdr^ 
and they return to Egypt. 

V. 18. But God kd the people aidati through 
the ibay qfjhe iiiildernets of the Red-sedi The 
regular rout# was towards Ga2a saiA the oilier 
cities of Paleswine, wtaeh were a portioii oi 
Canaan, and at no gteat distance ffom tktf 
border* of Lower Egypt: But GbA Wotdd nolt 
permit them to take thisi course^ though pdm-^ 
pendious and easyj For he knew th^ re-* 
fractory spirit, and hovr prone they were td 
disobey j and th^ proximity of thiij coamtry 
to Egypt would lead them^ upon ^e first diifi^ 
culty^ to return^ Of this we may be assured 
from what did happen^ when^^ Upon ^me dis-^ 
appointment^ they gate vent to their evil 
is^shes. M^ouM to God i»e had died By the hand 
tftke Lord in the land oflgypt^ when we sat 
by the fieshrpotSi and lifhen We did eat bread t9 
the full. Exckius^ ch. xvii ver; $. Would God 
thkt we had died in the land ofEg^t^ or would 
God we had died in this wilderness ! Andil^^ert^ 
fore hath the Lard brought us unto this landf h 
fdU by the sWdrd ^-^--^^Were if not better for us 
to return into Egypt f A nd they said one ttf 
another j lei us make 4 taptdin^ and let us return 
into E^t. Numb. ch. xiv. ver^ % S^c- 
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The Encampment upon the extreme Point of. the. 

Ked^Hcu 

We are told, that the children of Israel pur-^ 
sued their JQUPneyj from Rameses and Succoth^ 
till they came to the border of £tham, a wil- 
derness at the top of, the RedTsea.. This wil^ 
demeas exkmded from thi^ border to the.wi^t 
of. that sea towards Midian and BdcNOfi ieast- 
ward, and southward towards Pafac^; and upon 
the edge of it they encamped. Pharaoh had 
ordered his chariots and his horses to be got 
ieady^ and was now pursuing after them. But 
they, would have escaped^ far they had full 
time to have got into the wildqri\ess of Etham^ 
^d. secured themselves in its £%stnesses« They 
^ould never have been pursued in such a j-e- 
gidny when they h?id so far gpt the start. But 
MosiES gate up thiis adva^tage ; and^ stopping 
short, led them out of the way into a ^^i 
through which there was no outlets Pharaoh 
therefore inight well gay — The^c^reentn^ledin 
the landi^ the wildef^esJ hatkshut them kt. £xod> 
xiv, a* Wheii the enem^y*s army came at 
last upon them behind^ they were every way 
iiiGlosed> without possibility of escape^ H 



Moses acted for himself, as a man, how cassi 
iwe reconcile this proceeding with human pru- 
dence ? It is contrary to common sense, and 
incompatible with the knowledge and experi- 
ence which he had acquired. The necerilary 
tconsequence of this ill conducMnust haTe heea 
.the immediate reseotment of 'Ihe people; 
who, left to thcmsfelves, would aol hare acm- 
|>led to have $ton;ed Imtx: they eccordiogly 
upbraided him in bitter terms : ch, 3ti?r. yer. 
11. Because there were no gntVfCf in Mgypt^^ 
kast thauy say they, 'taken us away to die in the 
^Iderntsr? toher^re hast th&u dealt th^s "imth 
us? V. 12i Is not this the word th(4 we did 
tell thee m Igypt^ ^^pfigy Let uf ahm^that we 
may serve the Egyptians f for it had been ketter 
for lis to serwe the Egyptians^ than that we should 
£e in the wilderttess. This would have been 
very jus|ly iirged to Moses, as a man^ if hf^ 
had acted upon his own authority, and if these 
idifficuUies had been owing to his conduct. 
But as the people 'had been witnesses to the 
repeated inferposition of the Deity in their fii- 
vour, and knew by whose direction their leader 
proceeded, they shewed a shamefiil diffidence ; 
and betrayed that rebeUious spirit, wMch 
* marked their character throughout. Hence 
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inay ]m fs^ithcar pevcdv^ their attachment t^ 
Egirpt, mxd tbeur degeneracy in preferring bon- 
dage to liberty \ and We xmj be farther as* 
fated of the |)ro|)netyf in not sufiferiog them 
td be carried th^ direct way northward to Ca^ 
4>aa|i ( but apprapiting them to he led at a 
^eator difKince^ and in a dif&reirt: direction, 
thrdw^ the wilii^rne^* For even here they 
"im^^i ix^ fll prQ]:)9bUity^ htr^ tiimed ' back, 
•had the enemy made the least Qvertiims^ zn*^ 
etead of pursuing them with t^rror^ and driv-* 
iaag them through the Mfik If we consider 
this as the operation ^fhe I>ei^9 ^ha ia aa- 
peripr to «yery^ difi&ci4ty, and can save out of 
the gr^te^t distress, tide whole will appear 
conspnaf^ t<) diyine wisdpin as well as justice j 
<a$ it teobded to proxnote th^ gXf^sA, c^d which 
God had proposed. This was, to manifest his 
|H)wer 'by piinishing the Egyptians ; and to 
imlke use o^ their perfidy and l^seness^ tai ewe 
his people of their prejudices, tind to breakoff 
all connections with Egypt 

Their preservation, asf wp are informed ty 
the sacf^ writ^t ^^ owii^ to a miracoloos 
passage through the sea. Spine have thougbt 

! Of th^ vfe may be assured froin |heir behaYipm more 
^an once afterwards. See £jEod» xvi. 3. 



ihs^ thdre M^a^ l3iothii>g pre^eniati^ai in «bi$ 
^cilrrence ; :tbd^gh it is saki, that the watery 
jqonteary to ttife kvr ojf ^^idsj^ rose up perpen- 
dicular, j' so that * M/ry W4?r<? a%»ail to the peor 
pk (?« their right MM} ^^ on their left: ^ Let 
t}5 then for a wl^i^le j^t ^^i^sq^^^ uiii^acle^-fta^ 
consider lhecoi)4¥ict of Mos^s^ H^^as^^af^r 
msLXkj ^ifl&ci^jtiefi an^ ^arnvE^ ^cow^cM h^ 
|>eopl^ by .^me favo^i'able meaiis, to the o^er 
md^ of the isea ; whar^ he might have been 
^ome 'days before without any perplexity or 
^Mtreas. And what is his . object now ? un- 
<ioubtedly^ -after thi^ signal d^^'Uyerance, to take 
the shortest course to Canaan. No,' ha seU 
fout ^gain in a qtidte contrary diifec^on, south- 
ward towardf Par an ; and having led tlje peo- 
ple through one hafren wild, he bn»gs thejri 
into another, still more barren and honid. 
Ahd^ what i^ very strange^ they reside in- this 
desert iiear forty years, whfere a caravan could 
Slot subsist for a month* There mu^ there- 
fore. have been a^ ove^-fuUng power from 
$!bove^ which directed these opeirartions ; for 
no stren^h or sagacity of man could have ac- 
4Coinplished what was done. Neither the -mode 
nor the means were according to h?.iman pru- 

* E«od. xiv. 82. 
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dence. It is moreover said, that in this statg 
ol travel for so many years their apparel ^last- 
?d to the yery conclusion of their joumeyijig. 
The prophet accordingly tells them to their 
face, Deut. xxix. 5. / haije kdyoM forty yeans 
in the wilderness : your cbthes are not waxen old 
upon you J and thy shoe is not wdxen old Up6n thy 
foot. It is farther said, that ^hen they were 
afflicted vsdth thirst, the solid irocks ^^ri^ed 
them streams of water ; and that for a long 
season they were fed with a peculi^ f food 
from heayen. And this must niscessarily have 
been the case ; for there was not subsistence 
in the (desert for one hundredth part of their 
number. It is plain, therefore, '' that Moses 
was not the chief agent, but was directed 
throughout by the 'God of Israel. 



V. 



' ' He trough Hriams also put of fife roel^: apd tat^id Wtfri 
to run down tike rivers^ Psalm hxviii* 16. 

* 

* Moses Speaks to Israel collectively, Deut. yiii. 3. jlrtd 
he liumUled theei and suffered thee to banger, and fed thee mth 
manna ; which thou kneweit ifoi, nether did \lyfidhirs kintvg 
that he might make theehiow- tJpat man dat^noi Kye fy hreai 
o;titfi hut by evety word that pfoceedeti out of tie mouth of the 
Lord doth man live* . ". ' ,' 

V. 4. T^g iraimeni waxed not old upon thee, neither did th/ 
foot swell these forty years, '' 
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Of their j^rival at Sinai ^ . 

In the third n^ozith from their departure 
|hey c^me into the wilderness of Sinai ; and 
approached the mountain, of which Giod. had 
^prized Moses, that, when hf brqu^ht forth the 
people mt (fE^pty they shmU servt Qodupow 
fA*f irmnioin^ Here the ^aw was given ^ath- 
^U the magni^ceoce and teiror that the hu- 
I«an mind can conceive, i^xod. xix. 16- And"^ 
^ eamfi to pass, on the third dm in the morning^. 
tJua there were thunders and lightnings^ and a 
thick cloud upon the momt^ arfd the voice of the 
trumpet exceeding^kud^ ^a that ^lifjie people that 
were in the camp fremhlfdr^'^Y* 18. Jlnd 
Mount Sinai wus altqgether. on A smoke ^ because 
the Lord descended upm it in firei and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smke^(^ a furnace^ and 
the phole mount f naked greatfy.^-'-^^*^h. jkx* ver. 
is, And all t/ie people saw (were witneajes to) 
ike th^nder\ngSy and liglUnings^ and the noise of 
the trumpet^ md the mountainsmohing : and when 
the people smv. it they remofued^ and stood afar 
off*. V. 21. j4nd the people stood afar offy 
and Moses drew near unto the tJdck darkness 
where God was. Such was the splendid and 
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terrifle appearance in which it 0ease4 Gk>4 **> 
manifest himself to the people. The whole 
was calculated to produce, ^ proper reverence 
and fear, and make the people inore ready to 
^ iJeceiye jthc law, and to obey it, when deliver^ 
/efd. Far |he law was of such ^ nature, and 
contained suck painful rites and ce<lemonies, 
2|^ injunctions seetningly ?x> ^ tiiincce^ary, 
atid witboiqit meaning, that ftt> people would 
haye coixfonhedip it, or even perrnitted it to 
take pl^e^ if there! had not been thftse terror^ 
and thi? section to eiiforce it, A meaning 
certainly there vp^s in every rite ajtid ordiv 
nante ; yert ^s i\ w^s a secret to thfem, there 
was nothing whieb could Jiave made them 
submit but Jhe immediate h^nd of heaven. 
'A shcpjictd qf Midian coold liever have 
brought about w great a work, though he had 
been joined by A^Ton, his broth^^ s^d dll tfee 
ciders of Israel But Aaron :was so far frorfe 
coK)perating, that, even whfle the law was 
grvihg, while the cloud was still upoti Sinai> 
he yielded to the importunities of the peopk^ 
and made a golden calf, and suffered them to 
lapse into the iddiatry of Egypt. Moses there*- 

* Wherefore I gave them also statutes ^ that ivere not good^ 
and judgments -whereby they should not live. Ezekiel xt. 24« 



lore stood smgle } lie had aqt^ft penon |o aih. 
list him, imlesa the grei^t God of all, bj whote 
fiomn^jand he in res^litjr acted^ ftq4 by whoiii 
fije law was epffofccdt 
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uftijter the space of three ixiQ^ths the childrej^ 

pf Israel moved fl'OW I|oreb, in their way to 
the proraised land, And^ b?fore they.thouglijt 
.proper to invade it, they sent persions secretly 
to take a view of it, and to discover the 
jitrength of the cities, and the disposition of 
,the natives, and Wf^wise the nature of thp 
sfoil* This inquiry, according to human pru- 
dence, should h^ve been made before they set 
put froni^ Egypt ^f we. do tiot allow the di^ 
vine interposition, i^othingcan be more strange 
,jthan the blindness of the leader, and the cre- 
dulity of th^ people. They had with much 
labour traversed twp de^rts, and come tQ the 
wilderness of P^rani to take possession of a 
country of which they had no intelligence, 
j^nd to drive out nations with whom they 
were totally unacquainted. * What king, gmig 

' Lufe sir. $1.. ^ 



0q, moie war against another kingj iittetk naf 
down first J and consulttth whether he *]x abl« 
to meet hum ? flowever, spies are at last sent^ 
and after forty days return^ Concermng thjs 
^BTtility of the land they brought 9 good re- 
port;, bpt the inhabitants they described sus a 
fori^id^ble »cei dnd their cities gs uneoin- 
mpnly strong* The people upon this gave 
themselves up to despair^ and Very justly, if 
they had W> iam to trust to but that of Mose& 
For the spies told them yery truly—' The peth 
pie b4 ^frotig that dwell in the land^ and the ci'- 
tics are ptdkd^ md ^ery great: and moreover ^ 
we saw the fhfldren of Anak there . * *^ All the 
pe^k the^^J:(fm in it are men of. a ^reat sta^ 
tmt^ A^d there we 'saw thegias^s^ the sons of 
Anaiy wbkk fio^evut of the giemts : and we were, 
in limr own sight'^s grmshoppersj ami so we were 
in tkBAr sight. ]?furfibers, chap. xiii. ver. »8, 
-S2f>M* l!feecf5?<Jple viii conseque^jcd of tbb 
J3(^9e^ ti^,"inrAde thQ li^ iori tibey ^were ia^ 

the ene^y seem^d-too %\xott!^ f(S9K)ed, and im 
all respects too powerful. Their refusal there- 
fore was weir founded^ if they had no trust 
but in -weir leader. A party of them<iid now; 

' Numbers uu. 28, 82, S8.J 



ever attadc .the exteniy contrary to order, tnd 
WGi^ presently' driven back. How doesMo^ 
ses act upon this occasicm I If we consider 
iKin not as a prophet tmder God^'^i dirsctioiiy 
imt inerely as ainan, has behavieoair Is stra&ge^ 
and contrary to reason^ Hediieii not, aftiSt 
this check, make another trial with a la9:get> 
iand more select body of the peopte^ butttms 
awayirom the desired husd, of which fae^ti^ 
been so long in sealrch. And^ lAtoi^ bis 
Army is very numerous, a&d be mi^t by de** 
goees have brought them to fr kiH>wtedge of 
war^ be does not make to any €4hei^ part of 
Canaan, but turns back the contrary way, t» 
Sin, fp^iich h9 Stiles, that gr eat An^iemik %pih 
dermsjj wl^re the pec^e had ^so long wan- 
dered. He then passes the ntiMt eastern point 
<^ the Red*sea neat fizion <Oabe]?, and4iating 
gcTne round the iand^ of ^ Edom^ he,, aftef se^ 
vera! painfid joumeyings, brings ^e pe<^e4o 
the plains of Moab near Mount Neb6« But 
in th^ese wanderings, the whole of which took 
up near forty years, he had lost his a^f Mi- 

' Then wi turned^ and took eiirjourney ifiio.ihi Vfildermsihf 
the wajf of the Red^sea, as the Lord spake unto me i and we. 
compassed Mount Seir mam/ days. Deot ii* 1* ahd S. See 
Numbers xxxiii. 35, S& 
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Aatiii koA kid buried his brother A^dii lit 
Mount Hon And of all that numerous host 
Hrhich came out of Egypt^ excepting two per^ 
sons, he had seen every soul tak^n off. If we 
con^der these operations as carried on at thd 
direction of the Deity^ we may perc:eivis de* 
sign, wisdom, and justice exemplified through 
the whole process. God would not suffer the 
land of promise to be occupied by a stubborn 
and rebellious people, whom neither benefits 
nor judgments could reclaim ; a people who 
could never be brought to place any tonfidence 
in him, though he had shewn them that he 
was superior to all gods, and had sgved them 
by wonderful ^ deliverances. Besides in these 
mighty works there was a yiew to future times j 
for the Deity did not confine his purposes to 
the immediate generation. Hence the mode 
of acting, of which it pleased Cod to make 

* The 9po8tIe speaking of these jtid{^sts s^ys, jfpvv a// 
thfse things happitied uaU theptfor emamples^ and they are writ^ 
Un for our admonithn, iipon Hvhom ike ends of the world are 
tome. 1 Corinth, x. 11. The great criaie of the Israditea 
was a demure to retom to dlie land of bondage ; and their 
preferring slavery to freedom : and in consequence of it giv- 
ing up all hopes and all wishes in respect to the land of ptp- 
mise. Hence their carcases fell by the way ^ and ihey never 
arrived at the place of r^t, 



tacj "^aii m every inspect ogri^eaUe to hi^^s^ 
4iom and pro=vi4eiicc, But^ if we do not aikw 
this ititerpQsiti(m of the Dextyy^butjsuppQS^ ths^ 
Mds€» proceeded ufkai lui^ own authority^ as » 
ixiere man^ liis behayiQur, asX have ngpea^edly 
said, is unaacountabJe, and contrary ty> e^pe^ 
rieace and reasonv He acted crnitiiwudiy in 
opposition to hi^ own peace and haj^piDiffiSr 
and to the happiness and p^iK^e of those whftni 
he conducted* 

Mosesy a£ter , he bad seen tH$ nntfiStpttf 
bands whicb he had led out from Egypt die 
before him^ at last closed thftlisl: by depart- 
ing himself upon Mount Nebo* He was ju^ 
come within sight of jthe proowbed iand a6^r 
forty years, a point at which he nwghjt b?ive 
arrived in a far less number pf days, JBu|; 
Moses certainly was a mere ^^ntt and acte4 
in subservience to a 3upecior p9wer# 
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The Procedure qfterwards* 

Upon the death of Moses^ the command 
was given to Jesus, called Joshua the son of 
Nuuy ind by him the great work was com- 
pleted 9f leadiujgf the people^ after a painful 
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f^ilgnmage, to a platie of rest. Under ias edA* 
duct^ afler passiiig the river Jordan they cn^ 
tared the land of promise. But it w» ia h& 
won before they could possess it; Of the oc-^ 
currences which ensued^ I shall take no no^ 
ticcj except only two circumstanccsf wfiidi 
were among the first that happeD:edi And 
these I shall just mention^ to shew that no per^ 
ison^ left to himself, could have acted as Joshua 
did. He was arrived in an enemy's country, 
aiid it was necessary for him to keep the peo- 
ple upon their guard^ as they had powetM 
nations to encounter. What then was his 
first action when he came among them ? He 
made the whole army undergo an ' operation) 
which rendered every person in it incapsMe 
of acting. The people of the next hamlet 
might have cut them to * pieces. The his^ 
tory tells us that it was by divine appointmenl^ 
and so it must necessarily have been. The 
God, who insisted upon this instance of obc* 
dience and faith, would certainly preserve 
them for the confidence and duty which they 
shewed. But this was not in the power of 
their leader ; the same conduct in him would 
have been madness. The last thing which 1 

' Joshua: v. S. . * See Genesis zxxIt. 2$. 
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purposed to mentioi^isy the behaviour of the 
people before, the city of AT. This place 
c(Hild myuster not mueh above six thousand 
men ; ; agaiiist whom werei to be opposed all 
the myriads of IsraeL But an advanced body 
was d^eatedf and thirty-six of the Israelites 
slain ; upon ]ivhich it is said^ Joshua vii. 5, 6. 
T^ hearts (^ the people melted^ and l^ecame as 
water.., ^nd Joshua rent Ms clothes^ and fell to 
th^ earth upon Jus face before the ark of the Lord 
until the even-tide^ he and the elders of Israel^ 
at^pit diist^ upon their heads k But wherefore 
.was all this humiliation shewn ^ and whr this 
general consternation at so inconsiderable a 
loss ? This was the people, who were led on 
with a prospect of gaining the land of the > 

Hivites and Amorites, and other powerful na-* 
tions, who were to be opposed to the sons of 
Anak, men of great stature and prowess, and 
who had cities walled to heaven. We see 
.that they faint at the .first check* How could 
any leader, with such people and in such cir- 
cumstances, entiertain the least views of con*- 
quest ? There w6re certainly none entertained ' 
by their leader either from himself or from 
his people. All his confidence was in the 
God of his fathers; and the whole history 

S 



mnsf be set aslde^ unless the ijtitef{)08itkxi ti 
the Deity be admitted. All the 6j>erdiioii^ 
which at first right thay appear strange^ are 
calculated for this purpose, to shew throCigh^ 
out, that God was the chief agent; This wa& 
particularly effected in the down^il of the city 
of Jericho, which was brought about merely 
by the priests oiF Gf6d^ and the jpedple g()mg 
in procession round it for seven ^ays, wi^otit 
the least military operaticm of the army:, By 
these two events they were ^hewa plamly the 
great object to which they wel^e to trust 5 not 
to the prowess of man, but to the living God, 



Argumtnts frvm the LtOp. 

I have made use of the internal evidence of 
the Mosaic history, as far as was necessaiy for 
my purpose. More light may be still ob- 
tained, for it is a source of intelligence not 
easily exhausted. The texture and composi'- 
tion, however simple, shew infinite marks of 
wisdom ; and from what has been said, 1 
flatter myself it is very plain, that the history 
proves the miracles ; and we may at every 
step cry out with the magicians of Egypt — 
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fiis is tUfttgdr if Goi, the v^ry njiture of 
the Mosaic law shews th^ necessity of Gbd's 
inierposiiion } fei^i witHdui his ordinance and 
sahctiou^ it could ncVef have be6n established. 
And we might i^t th^ krgiiment for the .di^ 
itrine appointment of Moses upoii this sole 
foundation^ that th<ise fitesand institutes, could 
not have beed either cionceived or enforced by 
him s nor cduld he possibly^ unless command*- 
ed^ have wished tb have carried them into 
executibiu They Cdiisisted of a code of pain- 
ful rituals aM burdensome ceremonies; to 
the purport of ivliich the people were stran^ 
'gets ; and^ if they were not enjoined by the 
Deity^ no good could possibly have aifisen firom 
them* For What reason therefore could Mo-» 
ses wish to impose upon his people so many 
rules and prescripts^ and bind them to such 
severe discipline, if it were in his power to 
have acted otherwise ? The whole was a cum- 
bersome yolce to the necks of those who were 
ddiiged tb submit ; a yohe^ says the apostle^ 
*voluck neither out fathers nor we were able t^ 
heat^ Acts xv. lo. What one end could have 
been answered to Moses in fi-aming these se- 
vere laws ; or what good could accrue from 
them either to himself or the people ? 

S2 
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But the chief question to he as|;e4 is>.UiougK 
he ^ere ever so willing to frav^e tijwi^ towr 
he could possibly .enfeafoe them.; Theyimvst 
liave appeared dn many imtancxSiiiies^plica-^ 
ble, and even conlcary: to Teasen;.. Wh^t art 
oi* power could be used to bring: the. people tq 
obey tbem; ^a peojde. too idw wepe of. a re-r 
bcUious ipiritr impatient of cointiroul, and de- 
Voted to i9Uper8titi<;infi:qinte repugnant to tbe^e 
ordinances? Human .assiste^e. he had jnozie;. 
for we find instances of hi$ . own ^ sister and 
btoliier opposing dsim, and of i&e very chil- 
di'en of Aaroa being in actual reheUion,: . Laws 
arb g^ierdly made:whett people ,bave been 
' well settled, aad theyrajDe f(6»ifided i*poR n§«piy 
cotflingenciesf iTrfiicb arise from^lbe nat^^rof 
the soil} ithfe tradef and prddue^ of .the coun-^ 
tryj and the temper, customs, and disposition 
ix& the native* and .their.neighbours. But liie 
laws of Moses were given in a desert, Mdaile 
the people were in a ibclom state^i wandering 
from place to place, and encouhteriilg 'hiin- 
ger vand thiratv^withiout seeing any ultimate ^of 
their rpving. TJ^ese prescripts weirj? ae;$iglied 

' Numbers xx. 2. jfnd there was no nvaierfor the congri'^ 
^atkn; and sihey gathered thmstlw tpgetht^ afaiftst Mosei and 
mgdnit Aar9n. .. . , 
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fer a rfeligi^i pdiity; wfeen the people should 
be attsbwie pasticulat p«ii<i)d settled i© Canaaa; 
of whiSh setdertifeUt tiUHtoa f(^ecast could iM)t 
'Stb -the! -l^ai probability. - For what hopes 
ebiild a leader ie?ntel?tahi of posses^Bg a coun- 
tryi froto ^hi<5h hfe' withdrew himsel^raiid 
jiemst^d ift receding for so many years' J Andy 
«i^heh at a tJmeaft attempt was naade to^ob- 
tain 86me ftof^gj Bolhingensued but i^pwlse 
^liddmfip^iaflft^tAt; Didany lawgiver^pca. di- 
Tectidftd'a1^5tt%cofh,%ine, and oil in fei country^ 
YH^ v^M^ a^s^al&ger to tillage and cultivation ; 
jbr telfe-of^thes feitid firsl^itey whefe jthere 
w^ scareety^U blade xbf'grlafis ? It may be, an- 
swered, that these ordinances were given with 
k view ta (Sanaanl True. . • But Moses Was not 
acquainted with* CaiKiaT^4> and if providejope 

V. 31 jfnd ihepeopU choie nmin Mosis^ and ipatiy siylngf 
Would Qodihat %iie Had died-^lm 'mr ifdhrtn died befofi the 
'tord. ' ^-'' '^ '''■ -:"• '" •■^' • *•'•'' 

V» 4s.. Ani^tisihy have y4 'troughs up the congregation of the 
Lordinio ikis w^lderpejs,. that we and pur cattle should die 
there?, . 

V. 5, And nvhrefore. have m mqde us to come up out of 
P^U *^o hrihg us inStnto this evit place? it is noplace -o/seed^ 
pr of figs ^ or of vines ^ or of pomegranates i neither is there antf 
water to artnk. 

^ liiis is plain from die spied/ irhich were sent, and tfie 
oxAets they received. Numbera 'xiii# 18, 19, 20. See the 



\a9 getting cyeji a sigiht pf it. , J|p «S5j»^ |^ the 
mid&t of a vdlderiifi^ md. fo. ppi^jtiimed. fpi; 
near forty years. A|)£l ia "^^is i^ace) «ia4 ^ ilui; 
{season, heg^^ye dirfcti<:^ fibpttttj^ |<?W2^ 

ivhile they w^re m n,- «t%t9 of fq^$)|^ UBdec 
tent^ and so lively to contiOQP^ ^ ||6 xneitligOJI 
their yip.eyalr4c( laM ' p|ivi6Sf b^re |^y |i^ 
an mch of grouSLd ; 9fid giye^ iii^^iJSf^tacp 9i^Vt 
their future ^ kiogih whesx th^y^w^rf^ XH>t poai«: 
^tituted as a fiaticm, Th€5P ge<)(i thifigs ^hey 
did at Jei3gth enjoy j »]4 4$ gFS^esi of #(«« 
thfey were under reg^ governilient. But hisw 



iand what it i s ■ ■ whether it h good or ba d ^nm w hither it be 
fat or leaht whether there be wood therein or not. looses ha4 
been told ttiat it Was proverbiaHjra titnd Rowing ^mth miSk 
and honey: but with th6 real nature of me sen} fa^ was not a^ 
all acquaihteci. Whoever framed thg^ W^ relatii^ to th^ 
fruits, 'Sec. could not be ignorant oiF the country. The Iaws| 
dierefore were not framed by Mosies i but he b^ them fromi 
the pieraon whpise delegate he was, even'Irom G^ himself. 

' See Deut vni. 8. - 

* Coibc^rhing ttus circumstance so many centuries befiire 
it happened we have the folloix^ng prb^etic threat, whicn 
ihust 'affect every unprejudiced jferitm^^^'-'^TRe Lord shait 
hring thee^ and thy ling which ihbii ihalfiit ovef. thee, unto a 
fiatiin which neither tioit nor thyfaihen have imiw0s ^d therf 
ihah thou serve 4ther gods, wcod and stone* * iDeot* iignriii* ^6* 
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j^pir^tion ? If so, he wa$ under the direction 
<:^f ai^ WgV^^ power, ^awj his misaiqn by divine 
s^nt^Lontyi whic^ j^ ^i^ting the ppinl in ques-^ 
HoxL Add to die lirti^les abo^sre mentioned 
the various '<^r4inao^es about bumtrofferings,. 
peaceK^bnngs, ijind sin'-ofFerings ; al^o con- 
^eriiii^g i^0eri^gs of atduaexnent j md of general 
;a|pnei^itt to be j^oade f^ith Uood by the high- 
priest fof ^I H^e people ; the re/d^mption of 
tibe * first-borO| ai|td the rapsom iKsrhich every 
ma^i If as to paj|t for his own » souL N9r must 
!lhe feasts, or festivals^ be omitted ; the feast of 
the Sabbath, of ^hteci^t, of the Passover, the 
|l?a$t pf Trumpets^ and of the New Moou} and 
the fe;i^ of Expiation. Also the sabbatical year 
and yeaf of/fip4i^^,,the:feden^ption of servants 
aiyl the redemption of lamisi and above all^ 
jthp ipd^^ptiQXL of ^ i^ls. I omit many other 

^ ^»i/ 4aron d^ ttu^ an at^nm^t upm fhi horns pfit 
<ifal^9kar) tm^ m^gftir^ v^ft iie Mwf of th sintering of 
f^otatnnats once in.ihf pwt shli he maf^ akmfmeni $^m H 
fiteokghout ^oift ginet:t^'mu^''yrfrti> mak a^ uSontn^iJor your 

AH tHr. jiMt h.si^ 0^mia0ling 4Uifi/te ^9 1^9 to nutfa afi 
4ftom0mtjfor the thUdrm^Jir^Ifir all Ihdr situ once a year. 
I^eviit. xvi» S4e. also ver. U. 
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ordinances ; to which ^6 Icikow of Taolhiia^ 
simitar im Egypt? Aor in ^ffiy crther; cofunti^jf. 
Th^; he^rt of TOf^n could iA>t haw: deiriaed 
fhe|»> . If then th^re'wa^^ paxticular meafflf- 
ing ia tbe^ laws, and a secret alhision, ansd 
^hey w^€i nqt mei;cly ritesr of arbitrary instir 
tution, the secret purport rmrtt relateloreverits 
in the womb of time, with which Moses was 
not acquainted. <JF^if ^ were acquainted, 
then the same conclusion follows here as be-^ 
fore ; he naust have had the intelligence by 
inspiration:; ai^d consequently,' what he\did 
was by Divine appointment. The inter juatl 
Evidence, we see, is ^wonderful, amd-not to bfe 
controvjerted. Th^ only way to getridof-it 
HT tq set aside the external, aftd isay that* thb 
whole is a forgery. But this is impossible j 
the law still exists^ an^ mu$t h^ve had a be- 
ginning. It is kept up by people of the 
same race. a?, fbg^g \% whftlPi-. it. ^jas ;iirsj; ^der 
liyered, and from whom it has beea uxkiform- 
ly transn^itted without any- interruption. -This 
people have npw Ippjt theif pplity, ^nd have 
1?^^^ far^-^figs ijii;.a.state^pf .disper^QO..:. And 
^ there gre rjiaxny things ^cin. %\m bcwkisir^of 
Moses said i5oi>c«rtp*ii>^ feoth 4;heTO and 'their 
Ipre&fthers, every tbifig which was predicted 



Joff lyeen iiteraliy fulfiUfedi* TKcy are prbba- 
biff ^ nnmferotisi vsow as they were of pld, but 
widely dissapateAj fceitlg in the midst of na- 
tions, yeti sep^mte ftoxn th^m j preserved by 
providence 'foi«*8i«ciftl purposes i and |>ttrtkiH 
krly to^aflfoW attestatibii to those divine ora- 
pies, in which they are ^o signally pointed but. 
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Farther Ohservations. 
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Let lis make one or two inferences more 
before ' we x:ondude. ' If these ' laws were'ttf 
human inlviSntibn, and this history of the Is- 
raelites the contrivance of Moses, what could 
be his reason for introducing ' so many diffi- 
culties and delays ? Why did he not describe 
the Israelites as advancing to immediate con- 
quest, and fix them at once in the land of Ca- 
naan ? If it had be^n in his power to invent 
the history, he would isurely have done ho- 
nour to his people.- But n6f historians tev^ 
placed his iXatloii in S6 unfa*rt)urablc a light. 
Yet he had every thing, good' and bad^ at his 
option. His tablet was before him, ready to 
receive any tint Why did he deal sd^much 
|n gloom ?ind shade, when he could have en- 



iightejied his characters urith some more |:ieas^ 
mg colours? We n^et with a po&tiaual dg^^ 
tail of discontent aQd m^rmuring^ ^{ 0isobe«^ 
^lence an4 rebelUon towards God, and Qf 
pun^^fameplB in conseqijentce ^f t|uB jaiehavir 
pur* ^t cme time there feU Uiree thousaiid 
wen fof thfit ' idolatry. At ^Mftcth^ feiae^ 
v^n the rebelUoQ of ^ Konih, a large &inilyi 
by the earth^s op^nmg, was swallowed up 
quick ; and two hundred and fifty lam were 
consumed by an eruption of *iire» A* the 
tame time a pl^ue brok^e outy and carried off 
^rorteen thousand and seven, hundred pet^^ms. 
Another judgment in the s^q w;ay carried 
cS no less than twen^tysfour ^ thoijrsan^v Alji 
thisis said to have been brought upon them for 
^irnot altending to God's signs and wonders^ 
and for tibdr disobedience to his express com* 
moods* But what signs XMT what wooiders could 
th^ attend to, if in reality jthere were none 
d]qday:€4^ And how copld ^y ' infringe any 
immediate commandment if the Peity never 
interfered ? If thece wei?e no mith in these 
£u:ts^£>r what end could Moses intfodtice them 
tfr tte i&pan^emjent 0f his brethren? It i^. 

■ Exdd. xxxiL 28. * Numb. xvi. S2. 

^ Ibid. irer. 85. ♦ Chap. xxv. 9. 
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^ell known hoiiy di^ai&cted thty Vfett at tiipqi 
towMKJl» hki^ » as eirenlK^ m)e{^l»te hss^f^p&ti 
yet be Wfote ^hc^e things, at4 whft be wrote 
hetcad bcftjre them* A^^^^fd to hitr Trords 
ivbicb h0 5p^e tp tbemi( when liicy tojifr ijp 
agaii^t Jc^bua ^ Gald>| an4 were going to 
inurder them. Numb* xiy. ti^ $& Si, S2. 

jr^(?l^«f ia mine fiirs^ sq wiU I do tq y()tf ; ^our 
jforcojfCJt shall f^ in tMs wilderness; aifd all 
f&at we^e nut^bfred cffm% apcordins to yourwiok 
number J from twenty yea^ old and Upp^qrdf 
which have murmured G^^inst me^^-^rh^^ut yqur 
little Ques-^-'-^them will I brhv in ^ ' ^ " But as 
for youy yoHt cariases they shall fali » tUs v)iU 
derness. "V^as thi$ the way ia gain good 
tvill ? could these threats coiic^kle tibeir &- 
your ? He must l^ave beeA uphiplden in afl 
he said, and in all he did; and there was 4 
sanction to his law from above, or iie couid 
not have succeeded, nor ev«n escaped Ibeit 
pjice. Thepeo^woaW^W^bnrit- 
ted to such painful institutes, nor have stoned 
a man for gathering sticks upaa z partial 

€ti the author of the lav. 
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' The Spirit of Truth throughout apparent^ 
... .A 

Moses speaks of himself with the same- iriiii 

partiality as he has used ' towards the ^ peof^e^ 
Though he mentions that he was higWy^ fa- 
voured of God, yet he more than once owns 
that he was near forfeiting this blessing. He 
confesses his diffidence and want i>f fiaiith, and 
his neglect of some esisentialdutieis, hy which 
he grievously offended the Deity • He tell5 uis, 
that the consequence was fatal, as he was^jiot, 
on account of these offences, permitted *d *n- 
Jer the land of promise ; but, like the rest, 
died by the way, having ha<i onl;^' a distant 
view. He scruples not Xo disclose the fititifigs 
of Ills brother, knd of his- sister Miriam, and 
the rebellion of others, to whom he was near- 
ly * related. He writes hi the jspirit of truth, 
without the least prejudice or partiality^ sup- 
pressing nothing that was- necessary to.be 
known, ihough ta his own prejudice and • dis- 
credit And when he has afforded a just his- 

* Otie would ibxpect that ho must hzve IM some p^rtiaUty 
Tor any nation of Midianites; but when he found that they 
seduced hit own peoplei ho shewed them noisf owr^ t^umb. 
xsxi. 8. 
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toiy of the pedple's ingratitude ai^ di$obed^* 
(Cnce while he isurvived, he prpcefeds to anticit 
pate what is to come^ and giyfes strong inti^ 
tpftti^nipftl^eir, future, ^;pflp^py.ftn^ rel^el^n, 

^m-mptiy^uvi^es^ md tuI;^ (^i^^fromth,^^ 
wMfhlJiav^^fomnumdcd you;, ai\4.svU.^^illbe^ 
f&iyou in tii^Mtpor.doysibtcmfs^ ye VfMP ^ 
iu the sight of the Lord, to provokp ^ffiJiq^ci^f^K^ 
ISc. Deut, xxxi. 29, And he ferther assures 
them of the vengeance which ^quld ensue, 
' Cursed shall thf^^, ie^if^hen ^h^ ^omest «r, and 
cursed shait thou be when thou goest gut. — ^* The 
i^d JfuiU causer thee to ,h£ smkiten J?j^ore.Xhine 
enetAks;: 4km shalt go cut fine wajf ^gainst them^ 
amt, the- -, ipeven wm/s btfqre them^ oftd shalt • be 
fcemo^ved irtto all. the- kingdoms (f thei, earth^rr^ 
! Jbid tkou jhalf kecojoe wi astonisiment^ a pno-^ 
v^i^ and a by-^m)ord amiong. aU* nations, whither 
the Lord shall. Uud fh^e^ ^ He denowces many 
ctber eyils which were ta come upon this re- 
lixellious nation ; , and which did come^ as be 
foretd^i bat maay o^themr ages ^afterwards^ 
To the principal of these the Jews at this day 
remain a Mving testiTnonyw.Akid. what 'the 

* bent xxviiL 19. * Ibidi. xsviiu 2f^ * >^ 

^ Ibid, ven S7. See the wh<>le chapter. 



|}f ophet iakji upon these occasidfis is Hot au 
tetidcd With teMlttnie&t tifii bhtenidfi) dn 
the coiantji he shews \h6 coost aiTecituig tea-» 
d€rki!69'ftnd tontemtot th^tn* and & tniezeal 
fdr thtif Welte. ^^e may thciirefore be as* 
feured thst things miist have hap^ned as he 
detoribes iKem } k&d nothing hut duty and 
cdtii^ictidii could have made him tnuii^it 
the«fc tfutb*. 

■!■»■ '^Ml g» 

Farthef Cofisidefation^ 

• « ... ' • 

Such are the inferences and dedtictiotut 
which I hsivt ventured to make from the struc-* 
tore, jknd composhion of this wonderful his*^ 
tory, and from liiat internal evidence with 
wMch it abounds. No writings whatever are 
fraught with such latent trutiis as the s(;iip» 
tures in general^ and particularly that part 
with which we have been engagied. By these 
incidental lights the history of Moses is very 
much illustrated ; and^ I tlunk, from the na-* 
ture of the events, as well as from the mode of 
operation, it is manifest that he was an instru^* 
ment in the hands of Providence, and his cpm- 
mission from heaven. 
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Wiiatlh^ve »14# i?figH^ 
sufficient, 1but as the su1>|ect is of ^h^e. gteatesi 
consequence^ I hope that it will not be deem^ 
ed tedious if I Recapitulate; some cimj 9«^^ 
ments, and lartheir shew the force of the 9f!nr 
dence which results from them. It is eeitaia 
that traditional truths cannot adimt of damoiL^ 
staratibcm. Yet, if by a series of cooperating 
evidence they attain to moral certainty^ v^b 
ought, if we would act consistently with rea^ 
son, to acquiesce s for i^^k)^ such gr^tljuids tfa^ 
chief bosiqess of life \» trasu^cted, 9nd the 
truth of ^11 t^a(Utioiud iiifontiatioftis f e wpde d t 
By this test aisQ the hiiitory oi Mos^ 1$ abUA^ 
dantly ^pofijnped. But Jlet us se^ if it be iu>| 
jK> pecidis^rly pirgmnstanced as rto be -^titled 
to a s^ higher prooC 

I have maintained, and now msief fw att 
repeat it, that Moses could not of hixoself have 
carried into execution such ordinances ; nor 
could he ever hfivg wished to enforce tl^m* 
This, I think, t6 any person acquainted wi& 
the nature of the law is past contradiction 
manifest. For no man would voluntarily 
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make a yoke for his own neck ; nor givg 
fetters for his own hands and feet > nor de^ 
signedly work out to himself trouble, when he 
could avoid it. Nobody would bind hintself, 
his friends, and his posterity, by grievous, ar->- 
trary, and tlnsupportable oUigations, . to the 
purport of which he was a stranger, and from 
whence no apparent good could arise. 

Nothing therefore remains, but to prove 
that the law was given, and the internal evi«* 
dence will shew plainly who was the author* 
The code of Moses is not like the laws of Mi-» 
BOS, Zaleucus, or Charmidas, concerning which 
any thing may be said, as there can be na ap^ 
peal to them. Of this law we have positive proof 
and experimental knowledge ; for it exists at 
this day. It is in the hands of the Jews, ackndw 
ledged and maintained by them, and religious^ 
ly observed. If then it exists, it must have had 
a beginning ; and if it confessedly could not 
a6 origine have been the work of man, it must 
have been appointed and authorized by Gkd j 
and the immediate legislator was his substitute 
and servant. His mij^ion therefore must have 
been of divine original, and his ordinances 
from heaven ; which was the point that from 
the beginmng J purposed to prove. These 
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truths are partly inferred ana partly experimen- 
tally obtained ; and the proofs resulting from 
tliem will perhaps appear to many as cogent and 
certain as a direct demonstration. By some 
they may be esteemed more satisfactory and 
intimately affecting, as they aflford more co- 
pious and redundant conviction from the va- 
rious concurring articles upon which they are 
founded. Such evidence is best adapted to 
the general apprehension, of mankind, and is 
(certainly very conclusive. 



^5?pas=s=a 



Conclusion, 



Such are the arguments which I have pro- 
duced in proof of the divine mission of Moses. 
It is an article which deserves our most seri- 
ous consideration, For if the law, which was 
only preparatory, can be shewn to be of di- 
vine original, that which succeeded and was 
completed in Christ must have an equal sane-* 
tion. The proofs for the one operate as 
strongly for the other, and point out the power 
of God, the interposition of divine wisdom. 
And as the latter dispensation is attended with 
^ greater efficacy, and is the very ultimate tp 

T 
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which the fofmer W99 directed, there can be 
no doubt of its superiority, as well as certainty. 
In short, if the Jewish lawgiver had his mis- 
sion from heaven, and his laws were of divine 
inspiration, we must allow the same preroga- 
tive to the evangelist? and apostles, and the 
same sanction to their writings. We may 
therefore abide by the declaration of St Paul : 
israo-tt y§a(pfi SiOTPsus^of-^all scripture is of cliyind 
inspiration* 
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OF THE 



PLACE OF RESIDENCE 
Given to the Chiudren ^Israel in Egypt, 

AND 

I 

z 

Of their Uepaktvke, from it. 



To determine these articles it will be neces- 
sary to consider, first, what the sacred histo- 
rian has said upon the subject ; and, in the 
next place, to illustrate and support his evi- 
dence by every article of intelligence, which 
profane authors have transmitted to this pur- 
pose. And though the events to which we 
must refer are of very high antiquity, yet we 
shall find a wonderful concurrence of circum- 
stances towards their illustration and proof; 
such as few histories can pretend to, though 
of far later date. All our intelligence concern- 
ing past facts must be either frpm oral tra-^ 
dition or written evidence. And the more 
distant the fact, the more uncertain we might 
expect it to be. But this is by no means the 
(:ase. The histories of Moses, however re- 

T? 
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mote, are much better authenticated than mar 
ny of Greece or Rpme ; not only than those 
which approach nearer to the same sera, but 
even than many which are far posterior in 
time. 

In order therefore to illustrate the history 
with which I am engaged, I shall begin first 
with those passages in scripture, which prin-: 
cipally relate to the descent of the Israelites 
into Egypt, And I shall then proceed to 
those which describe their departure. After 
this I shall consider the various evidences in 
profane writers, which can at all elucidate the 
points in question. These we shall find to be 
not a few ; and they will afford considerable 
weight to those internal proofs with which this 
history is attended. 

Genesis, ch. xlv. ver. 9. Haste ye^ and ga 
tip to my father^ and say unto him^ Thus sqithtJiy 
son Joseph^ God hath made me lord of all Egypt : 
come down unto me^ tarry not; 

Vl 10. ^nd thou sialt dwell in the land of 
Goshen^ and thou shalt he near unto me^ thou 
and thy children^ and thy children^ s children^ and 
thy flocks^ and thy herds^ and all that thou hast. 

Ch. xlvi. ver. 28. And he (Jacob) sent Ju- 
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dah before hint unto Joseph^ to direct his face unto 
GosJien; and they Came into the land of Goshen. 

V. 29. And Joseph made ready his chariot^ 
and went up to meet Israel his father. 

Ch. xlvii. ver. 1. Then Joseph came and told 
Pharaoh^ and said^ My father and my brethren 
are come out of the land of Canaan; and be- 
hold they are in the land of Goshen^ is'c. 

V. 5. And Pharaoh spake unto Joseph^ fsfc. 

Y, 6. The land of Egypt is before thee; in 
the best of the land make thy father and brethren 
to dwell: in the land of Goshen let them dwell. 

V. 1 1 . And Joseph placed his father and his 
brethren^ and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt ^ in the best of the land^ in the land of 
Rameses^ as Pharaoh had commanded. 



^he Situation of some of the Places determined^ 
upon which the History depends. 

Though it may not be in our power to as- 
certain precisely the limits of the land of Go- 
shcin, as it was in the tinie of Moses, on ac- 
count of the alterations made by the overflow- 
ing of the Nile, yet we may shew determin- 
ately where it lay, from its situation in respect 
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id other objects. But before we undertake 
this inquiry it will be proper to speak of Egypt 
in general, as from the figure and extent of 
the whole, the situation of the parts may be 
better defined. 

The whole extent of this country in length, 
from Philae and the cataracts downwards, has 
been esteemed to have been between five and 
six hundred miles. It consisted of three prin- 
cipal divisions^ the Thebais, Heptanomis, and 
Delta ; and these were subdivided into smaller 
provinces* called by the Greeks * nomes, of 
which Strabo gives the following account.. 

hsca y fi fjLera^v. 1. 17- p. 1135. From hence 
we learn, that there were ten in the Thebais, 
ten also in that portion called Delta, and six- 
teen in the intermediate region ; which was 
stiled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that 
the country was narrow, as it extended from 
the confines of Ethiopia downward, till it came 
to the point of Lower Egypt, where stood a 

' It IS not certain who the person was who divided the 
country into provinces called nomes. Some attribute the 

division to SesOStris. Tiiv h X^^*^ k-jrettrAf u^ l| luti r^MKwrm 
fu^ninXtn (0 Xurar^tf,) m xtcXne-tf A<yv^T(tf< N«/ut^?^ tvt^stif ix^irtug 

To^»^Xi^. Diodorus> I. 1. p. 50. 
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j)l^ce called * Cercasoruih, by Strabo Cerce- 
sura. All the way to this place the river Nile 
ran for the most part m one channel, and the 
region was bounded on one side with the 
mountains of Libya j and on the other, which 
was to ( the cast, with the mountains of Ara- 
bia. As the latter consisted of one prolonged 
ridge, Herodotus speaks of them in the singu^ 
lar as one mountain, and says that it reached 
no farther than Lower Egypt, and the first di* 
vision of the Nile, which was nearly oppo- 
site to the pyramids. Here the river was se- 
vered into two additional streams, the Pelusiac 
and the Canobic, which bounded Lower E- 
gypt, called Delta, to the east and to the west ; 
while the Original stream, called the Sebenny- 
tic, pursued its coxirse downward, and, after 
having sent out some other branches, at last 
entered the sea. 

Great uncertainty has ensued in the geo- 
graphy of Egypt, from its lying in the con- 
fines of Libya on one side, and of Asia on the 
other. On which account it has been at dif- 
ferent times referred to both, and sometimes 
to neither. We must therefore always consi- 
der in what acceptation it is taken by the au- 

* L. 2. c. 8. p. 106 — C. 17. p. llL 
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thor to whom we appeal ; otherwise \ve shall 
be led into great mistakes. Herodotus takes 
notice that the lonians and some other Greeks 
made the land of Egypt neiitf al, in respect to 
the two great continents on each side. But 
his opinion was, that the Nile was the true 
boundary, as long as it ran down single ; and, 
when it separated at Cercesura, then the cen- 
tral br Sebennytic branch, Which divided the 
lower region j wafe the true limit. On this ac- 
count he blames the lonians and Grecians 
above mentioned, who say, that there are in 
the earth three continents ; whereas they 
should insist upon four, if Egypt, and espe- 
cially the Delta, were a neutral and indepen- 
dent portion. Ovgio-f^cc Jg Atni^ KUi A/^yj? diia- 

But^ says the historian, if^we make a just esti- 
mate^ we sfialljind no other boundaries to Libya 
and Asia^ than those which are formed by I^ypt. 

Ta ll^v yoLo avTfjg (A/yy^r*) $ivai T9jg AiSvtigf rci 

^g TTjg A<ri9i^. For one part belonged to Libyan 
and the other to Asia. Strabo follows the same 
opinion, and makes the great Sebennytic 
stream the limit of the two continents. He 
accordingly tells us, that going up through the 
centre of the lower region, we have * Libya 

' L. 2. c. 17. p. 111. 
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on one hand and Arabia on the other. And 
when he is giving a description of the upper 
part of the river near the apex of Delta, where 
was the nome of HeliopoUs to the 6ast, and 
the Arabian nome and Cercasora to the west, 
he says, i /mzv ovp HX/otoX/t/^ sv rij AgaStcc %^if% 
iv i$ Tif AtQvfi KsgzsirovgK vcXig^ xctra ra^ Et;do|v' 
xufiivjj (Txoirug, On this account the Heliopolitan 
nome is to be referred to Arabia; and Cercesura^ 
which is opposite to the observatories of Eudoxus^ 
must be looked upon in Libya. I make use of 
the words — to be referred to^ because no part 
of Lower Egypt was really in Arabia ; how- 
ever ascribed to it by Strabo, for the sake of 
including it within one continent or the other. 
On this account he had better have followed 
Herodotus, and made it at large a portion of A- 
sia; which would have been nearer the truth. 
However, he pursues the same mode of parti- 
tion in passing higher up. ^ Zvnvdiv h o Ng/- 

Ketri AtCvf}v avavXtopu. — ret i* gy agtfftgct AgxCiuv, 
From this point at Cercesura^ we meet with the 
Nile above Delta; and the country to the right of 
it they call Libya; and all to the left Arabia. 
He is here in every respect right, and deter- 

' Strabo, I. 17. p. 1160. * Ibid. 
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mines the situation of each place truly. But 
when he adjudges the eastern part of Delta to 
Arabia^ he goes contrary to all precedent, and 
has been the cause of much perplexity. Pliny 
tells us,— ultra Pelusium ' Arabia est : there** 
fore all that was within should be distinguish- 
ed from it. 



The Situation of the City more particularly de^- 

scribed. 

We may perceive that the ancient city of 
this name was situated in Egypt; and for 
this we have the evidence of Herodotus and 
Pliny. Yet there are many writers who have 
adjudged it to another part of the world. This 
has arisen partly from their not apprehending 
the true meaning of Strabo, and partly from 
their not considering that there were two cities 
of this name. In respect to the authority of 
Strabo, it is true that he places HeliopoUs in 
Arabia ; but this does not exclude it from be- 
ing in Egypt ; for he ascribes Egypt itself, at 
least a part of it, to the same country. The 
city therefore might be, and certainly was^ 

' Strabo, 1. 5. p. 259. 
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within the limits of the Nile. This is farther 
manifest from Pliny. ' Intus, et Arabia con- 
terminum^ claritatis magnse, Solis oppidum. 
Within the boundaries (of Egypt) stands the ce- 
lebrated city of the Sun:, bordering upon Arabia. 
The true name of the city was On, which 
was given on account of the worship. For 
the deity there honoured was the Sun, stiled 
by the Egyptians improperly Chx ; and the city 
in consequence of it had the name of Helio- 
polis and Civitas Solis, which refer to the same 
object* We find it to have been a place of 
great antiquity, for it existed before the arrival 
of Joseph in Egypt. This is manifest from 
his marrying the daughter of Potipheray a priest 
of On. Gen. xli. 45. And it is farther said of 
him, that he had two sons, which Asenath^ the 
daughter of Fotipherah priest of On bare unto 
him. ver. 50. That it was rendered HX/»toX/c, 
Heliopolis, we learn from * Cyril, flv, h ^s'iv 
HX/yfroX/c 0», which is Heliopolis. The like 
is to be found in the Greek version of the 
Bible, Genesis xli. 45. The same occurs in 
I every history either Greek or Roman where 
the city is mentioned. It stood towards the 
western part of the province, and upon the 

" Pliny, 1. 5. p. 258. ♦ Cyril contra Hoseam. 
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Sebennytic, or central branch of the Nile, so 
that nobody could pass upwards through the 
middle of Egypt, but he was obliged to go by 
it in the course of his navigation. This is 
abundantly shewn by ' Herodotus, as well as 
by Strabo. The former says farther, that the 
inhabitants of this place were tsteemed the 
wisest of the Egyptians. Hence many of the 
Grecians resorted thither for knowledge ; and 
among these Solon, Eudoxus, and Plato. 
Strabo speaks of the observatories of Eudoxus 
as remaining in his tinie ; but he adds, * puvi 
fjt,i» ovv vu¥€§r}fjbog n flreXif. The city is now en^ 
tirely deserted. From the description given 
by these and other writers, we.^ay know for 
a certainty where this ancient and original 
city stood ; which we find was near the first 
division of the Nile ; and the nome of Helio- 
pohs lay between the Pelusiac and Sebennytic 
branches. 

V***". 1. 2. c- 7. p. 106. 

£«-< 3f 0}«$ %/i rqy HAiv^raAfy «y« Mirt. Ibid. 
'H 3* K ^HAiy^-aXiv ««■• S»A««v-Df. Ibid. 
— — «?r« )| *HAiff^«Ai0( ««w «Mr«* Ibid. 

*L. 17. p. 1158. 
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Heliopolis of the Desert. 

This city of the same name was of later 

date, and according to the authors of the 

Greek version was built by the Israelites dur- 

. ing their servitude in Egypt. — ' koh (oKoiofiri" 

trap vcKug oyv^ac ro) ^agaof rvjv n YliOofi xat Pa* 
fiitr^'fii KUi Clvi i iff IV *H>i;if^oX/^. j4r2d theif built 
for Pharaoh some cities of strength^ Pithom, and \ I 
Ramesses^ and On^ which is Heliopolis. The \ 



latter part concerning On, and Heliopolis is 
not in the original. This givqs reason to sus- 
pect, that it was an interpolation, and inserted 
for a particular purpose, in order to enhance 
the honour of the place by this pretended an- 
tiquity. We may however perceive from 
hence, that in the time of the Hellenistic Jews 
of Egypt a secondary city of this name existed. 
And we not only find that there were two 
cities of this name, but their situation also 
may be easily ascertained. The one stood 
within the limits of Egypt, as has been shewn j 
the other in the desert of Arabia, about twelve 
miles from Letopolis and * Babylon, and to 
the north-east of both. The proximity of 

' Exod. L 12. ? See Antoninus^ p. 169. 
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this city to Babylon is thus described by Ro- 
lemy \ Ey ^g^^/y AgouGiag — "Ba^SvXmt *HX/if- 
^oXig. Upon the confines of Arabia stand Baby- 
hn and HeliopoUs. The author of the Itine- 
rary, in his account of the Egyptian cities 
which were beyond the Nile, in Arabia, men- 
tions Heliopolis ^. 

f 

Iter per Arabium trans Nilum, 



In Arabia Aphrodito 

Scenas Mandras 

Babylonia 

Helia, or HeliopoUs 

In Arabia, 

Scenas Veteranorura 
Vico Judaeprum 
Thou 



M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 


M. 


P. 



XX. 
XII. 
XII. 



XVIII, 

XII. 

XII. 



He gives the like situation to this city, in the 
route, which he describes through Arabia 
from Pelusium southward to Memphis ?.^v 



' Geog. 1. 4. p. 116. 
' Ibid. p. 162. 



* Itinera Antontni* p. 169. 
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Iter a Pelusio Memphim. 



A Pelusio 


M. P. 




Daphno 


M. P. 


XVI. 


Tacasarta 


M. P. xxviir, 


Thou 


M. P. 


XXIII. 


Scenas Vetctranoram 


M. P. 


XXIIII. 


Helion 


M. P. 


XVI. 


Meniphim 


M. P. 


XXIIII. 



This secondary Heliopolis is by many sup^ 
posed to have been the city which was rebviilt 
by that fugitive Jew Onias, who came into 
Egypt in the time of Ptolemy Philometor, 
This * person requested of the king, ' that he 
would permit him to build a temple for the 
Jews in Egypt, after the model of that which 
was at Jerusalem. He had been one of the 
chief priests ; and in his petition to the king, 
he mentioned, that a prophet of his country 
had foretold, that such a temple should be 
built, and that the pl^ce where it w^s erected, 
should be called the City of the Sun, or He- 
liopolis. The prophet, to whom he alluded, 
was * Isaiah ; and the passage is supposed to 

' JosephuS; Antiq, I. xiii. c. S. p. 639. 
^ Isaiah xix. 8. 
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be that in which mention is made of five ci^r 
ties in Egypt speaking the language of Ca- 
naan ; where at the conclusion it is said 

One shall be called the city of destruction. The 
learned ' Scaliger has an ingenious coiijecture, 
that Onias, to favour his purpose, m^de a small 
alteration in the words of the prophet, and 
instead of the City of Destruction rendered it 
the City of the Sun. In * consequence of this 
he obtained a permit to found his temple, 
and to rebuild the city. But whether this 
Was -the real Arabian Heliopolis may not be 
easy to ascertain ; though there is good rea- 
son to suppose it. He called it from his own 
name Onium ; which had a great similitude 
to Oi^, On, of the Egyptians. And of this 
he seems to have availed himself j and accord-, 
ingly gave out, that the prophecy was fulfilled. 
The city appears to have been the common 
resort, not only of Jews, but of merchants 
and travellers who came to Egypt. Dr ^ Po- 
cock, and some others, have supposed it to 

» 

' Scaliger Animadversioncs in Euseb. Chron. p. 144. ad 
numerum MDCCCLVI. 

• See the Connection of the Old and New Testament by 
Dean Prideaux, vol. 2. p. 206, 7. 

^ Egypt, p. 23. 
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have been Heliopolis, and the same also as 
the place called now Matarea. This opinion 
is countenanced by the account given by * 
Abulfeda, and by the* Nubian geographer, 
who says, that by the Arabians it was called 
Ain-Shexns, or Fountain of the Sun^ analogous 
to On. The name of Matarea is supposed by 
Mons. * D'Anville to signify eau bdxcYit^ fresh 
water: but I know not any authority for such 
a supposition. It i& remarkable, ihat among 
some Oriental languages Matarea signifies the 
Sim. This may be proved from the ♦ Ma- 
layan language, and from that of the Suma- 
trans at Acheen. It seems to be a compound 
of Matta and Ree, the ancient Egyptian word 
for the sun, which is still retained in the Cop*- 

' D*Anvilie Memmes aur l^Egypte, p. 114?; 

* Geog. Nubiensis, pars ten. climatis terdi. 

5 D'AnviUe, ibid. 

^Expressed Mataharii and Matta-harri. See Malayan 
Bible and New Testament. Amsterdam, anno 17^. 

Mattowraye, the Sun. See Marsden's Sumatra) of Acheeni 
p. 168. 

Mahtah 4iaree. Lang, of Batta.— Mattoharee. Ma- 
byan. ibid. 

Matta-harri and Matta-hari. See Malayan Gospels and 
Acts, printed at Oxford, 1677. 

■ 

MattaVee. Sumatra. Parkinson, p. 184. 

u 
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tic r and with the aspirate is rendered Phree. 
This -I have shewn in a passage from the 
Coptic Bible, where the city On is described, 
^ ^ On ere oSaki Jjk49^ tie.^ — 0«, ivMch is the city 
of Ree the sun. We may judge, that by Matta 
was denoted an eye. Mr Marsden, in his very 
curious account of Sumatra, mentions, that 
among the Malayans, and among ' four other 
nations, that came under his cognizance, it 
has now this signification. Hence Matta-Ree, 
or Matarea, denoted the great * eye of the 
world, the sun : and the place probably was 
so denominated from a custom among the 
Egyptians of having an eye described oVer the 
portal of their temples* This interpretation 
of Matarea agrees well with the history of the 
place : and the name was probably given by 
the merchants, who came from India to Egypt. 
Of this we may be certain, that a city He- 
liopolis, the same, I believe,, as Onium, was 
situat«J in Arabia. This must have been a 
different city from that Heliopolis, which stood 

* The people of Acheen, the Batta, Risang, andLampoon, 
p. i68. In the Pampango. Mata, oios, sive oculus. 

* What they expressed Ain Shems, was probably Oin 
ShemS) which corresponds precisely with Mata-ree, and sig- 
nifies Sol Oculus, the eye of the world.-^Hsx^; •; TFttfv tf»^ 
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upon the Sebennytic branch of the Nile^ and 
within the limits of Egypt, Hence Harduin 
is unduly severe upon Stephanus Byzantinus, 
when he says — * hinc Stephani error duas 
esse Heliopoles existimantis^ quoniam in Ara- 
biae ^gyptique confinio fuit^ ut docet iPlinius. 
But Pliny does not say so- That there was a 
city of this name in Arabia is most certain ; 
but there was another of fer greater antiquity 
in Egypt, Upon the centre branch of the Nile. 
Of this we have had sufficient evidence from 
Herodotus and Strabo, and from Pliny him- 
self. Intus et Arabia conterminum^ claritati^ 
magnsB, Solis oppidum, When this city in 
Egypt grew by length of time to be neglect- 
ed and desolate, the other city in Arabia be- 
came more noticed. Pliny speaks of the pri- 
mary city as being in confinio Arabiae, upon 
the confines of that country ; because the upper 
part of the Delta was so narrow, that the cities 
bordered both upon Arabia on one side, and 
upon Libya on the other, being very few miles 
from either. We must therefore distinguish, 
and consider, that the ancient city was intus 
et Arabiae conterminus, within the limits of 
Egypt, and only bordering upon Arabia. The 

* Hardum's Notes upon Pliny, 1. 5. p. 254. 

Us 
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Other was in Arabia ; and, as will appear, ia 
the way to the Red-sea. 



Of Lctopolis. 



Another city, whose situation should be de- 
termined, is Letppolis, or the city of Leto, the 
Grecian Latona, This by mistake in the pre- 
sent copies of Strabo is expressed Litopolis ; 
of which name there occurs no place in Egypt. 
It is also frequently expressed Latopolis ; which 
is equally wrong. For the place so named 
was the city where the fish Latus was held in 
reverence, and stood high up the river, more 
than * four hundred and fifty miles above the 
point of Delta. Whereas the city of which 
we arc speaking, together with the ndlne of 
LetopoUs, lay opposite to that point, and to 
the east of the Heliopolitaif region. It was 
situated at the tern>ination of the Arabian 
Mountain, and over against the pyramids ; 
where were the quarries, from whence the 
stones were got for their construction. It is 
stiled Leto by Antoninus; Aiyr^j vdkii by 

' Antcnini Itin. p. 160. 
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Ptolemy and « Stephanus Byzantinus, and the 
province AnintToXtrfig ¥0[m>(;. It is mentioned as 
nearly collateral with the elder Heliopolis, 
and in its * vicinity ; though on the other side 
of the river. The author of the ^ Itinerary 
places it below Memphis, at the distance of 
twenty miles, According to > Josephus it 
stood upon the very hill where Babylon was 
afterwards erected, in the" time of Cambyses. 
He placed a garrison of Babylonigh soldiers in 
it, as it was the key to Upper Egypt ; upon 
this account, the hill had the name of Baby- 
lon, and the country about it Babylonia, 
Hence the author of the sime Itinerary, de- 
scribmg the places downward, upon the ^ Ara- 
bian side of the Nile, mentions among others 
r— Aphrodito, Scenas Mandras, Babylonia; 
Helio, or Heliopolis ; by which is meant He- 
liopolis of the Desert, This Babylonian pro^ 
vince, Extra Ni^lotica, was. the same as the 

' Airrov; «-«XK) voXi; Aiyy^rrv, %fi }f ff«4^4( Mf^(3«f| tut( if it 

Uv^fttiH* See HerodotuSi L 2. p. 10$, 
* Pliny, 1. 5. p, 254. He calls it Latopolis. 
' Antonini Itin. p. 156. Letus. Memphi MP. XX. 

Hit^ti%i, Stepb. Byzant. 

^ Joseph. Ant L 2. c. 15. p. 111. A«tv$ 9r«xi^. 
? P. 169. Iter per parteni Arabic^m trans Nilum^ 
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Nomus Letopolitcs. And the position of Ba^ 
bylon is precisely marked out by Strabo j who, 
having mentipned the places wjiich were near 
the top of ' Delta, and the Regio Letopolitis^ 

adds, a¥Av%w&otvfi y e^i l^aCvhciiy fg^i^iop s(VfAifO»* 
As you seal upwards (from this point of Lower 
i^ypt)^ the first object is a strong garrison called 
Babylon. 

Such was the situation of Letppolis, the 
City of Leto^ or Latona, and of it's nome j 
which nome is by some later writers called 
Heliopolitanus .; for in this respect great liber- 
ties were taken, as Pliny justly observes. 
Quidam ex his aliqua nomina permutant, et 
substituunt alios nomos. v« i. 1. 5- P. 254. 
The nome was so cailled from Heliopplis of - 
the Desert^ which stood twelve . nailes to the 
north-east of Babylon, according to Antoni- 
nus. Itin. p. 169. This district, bordering 
upon the ancient and true Heliopolitan nome, 
from which it was only separated by the Pe- 
lusiac branch of the Nile, has caused no small 
confusion in the geography of Egypt. But I 
have endeavoured, from the best authorities, 
to distinguish both ; which, I hppe. Will pre- 
vent any uncertainty for the future. The si- 

? L. 17. p. 1158- 



tuation of this place 13 pf great consequence 
to be determined ; for ' Josephus tdls us, tHat 
the children of Israel passed close by this <^it)r 
upon their first setting out for Etbam and thq 
Red-sea, when they had just quitted the land 
of Goshen. It was nearly ppposite to the an- 
cient HeliopoUs, and to the place of their de* 
parture. 



Of the Ancient City Sdisj and of a secondary "■ 

City of the same Name* 

There is another city of which I must take 
notice, and ascertain its history and situation ; 
for as yet I do not remember that it has been, 
properly determined. This is the upper and 
more ancient city SaVs, Indeed, the higher 
any cities were situated in Lower Egypt, the 
more ancient for the most part tt^y must have 
been. For as the soil below was in great mea-^ 
sure, * J*;^ o» Tir Tora/^ty, the gift fif the river y the 
people at different times built, as they got 
ground. And here I must observe, that there 
was another city of the name of Sais, which 

' JosephuS) Ant. 1. 2. c. 15. p. 111. 

* Herod. I. 2. p. 105. 

AtyvTT^s TcwoLffj^^vftit DiodomS) I. 8. p. 144# 
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must be distinguished from that with which 
' we are principally concerned. The history 
df this 1 will first determine, as writers have 
been led ilitQ great mistakes, from their not 
properly distinguishing these two places ; but 
speaking of them as one and the same. The 
Lower Sais wa? in the vicinity of the sea-port 
Naucratis, upon the Canobic and westerly 
branch of the Nile ; and was esteemed the 
capital c^f that part of i^gypt. * *H SaJ*? p^rgo- 
atoXk rn^ xara x^gag. Scifs Wds the metropolis 
df Lower Egypt. Again— ^ * g^/ rta ^^ritfju» 
lUctvxgdTtg. ot,%o i$ r^ ^^rttfi^^i htryflivh htyjitra, 
J^oLig. J^oHcratis is situated upon the river; ani 
Sdis stands about two schoenifrom the same river^ 
^ Cellarius qudtes the Notitia Ecclesiastica — 
in qui Sais' primae -^gypti provinciae, quae 
proxima Alexandria? est^ asqribitur. It lay, 
we find, in ^he first province, as people ascend- 
ed the liver froip the coast of Alexandria j 9Rd 
consequently was very low in the region of 
Delta, and tp the west. By these evidences 

• Strabo, 1. 1% p. 115*. » Ibid- 1. 17. p. 1155. 

Naucratis was near the sea^port Schedia.— — -^t^a Vi^tw^^ 
ti^u^»Xv mf 7:z*^sas yin^9. Ibid. J). 1153. 

Aphroditis, Sais, Nauqcatis. Piin^r^t ^ 5. g. 259. 
3 P. IS. .^ptus. 
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f 

the situation of this city is sufficicaUly ascwr 
tained. For Alexandria was . a sea-port upon 
the Mediterranean ; and the province in whi^h 
Sais stood was next in order, aiul . collater^ 
with the r^on \o which the farmer citjtrwap 
ascribed. r i -; 



Of the more ancimt City and Province ofiS^'s/ 

I -• J 

. It is mentioned by Josephus from Manetho, 
that when the royal shepherds came into E- 
gypt, they seized uppn the city Avaris in the 
i^ome of Sajs, * on account of its favourable 
^tuation, as it had the command of the river 
every way. They accordingly, for their se- 
curity, fortified it, and put into it ,a garrison 
of soldiers. It is of gregt consequence to de- 
termine this province preciselyj» for it was the 
portion sijjotted to the IsraeJ^ltes, when they 
came into the country j 2Li^d here was the 
city which was given tQ them, after that it h^, 
Iteen vacated by the former shepherds. * Tri¥ 

ton Tiit» Uosf/tfivm ig7i(i6f6iS(rM ^oXiv Avagif emi^ej^ 
gficiv ■ ^ iP Noj6t« Sflwrjy. The king of Egypt 

! Contra Ap. 1. 1. p. 4>4*5. n n^ S«Vr«. 

f Josephus^ ibid. p. 460. ^ Ibid. p. 445. 
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gave to the Israelites the city j4varis^ which 
had been deserted by those shepherds who had 
possessed itj — -and which stood in the nome of 
Sdis. 

If then the ancient Saite province can be 
ascertained, the region and city, which the 
children of Israel possessed, will be farther 
manifest. This region occurs under different 
denominations, being stiled the land of Go- 
then, the land of Rameses, the field of Zoan, 
and the Arabian nome. By some of the E- 
^yptian writers, as we h?ive seen, it was called 
the nome of Sais. This last was the name 
both of the province and chief city, That it 
was a different place from the lower Sais may 
be farther proved from Plato, who was well 
acquainted with it, as well as from other wri-t 
ters, however it may have been at times ' con-^ 
founded with it. The difference will appear 
plainly from the history of its situation. * Es'* 

Tig KM Atyuwrov zp rof AeXra, Trsgs o nara xogi/^ 
Tit^puBvog Noao^. Tsm is th Nojtt» /ttgyifi? ^oT^tg 

2aiV. There is a particular portion of Egypt at 

* This was ov/5ng to the city being in different ages dc* 
scribed under ciifFerent n:)ni,e6. 

* In Tim^o^ v. S. p. 21. 
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the up ofDelta^ where the Nik is first divided j 
coiled the i^ditic mme; ta which nome the gred 
city of Sms belof^s^ Pomponius Mela, speak- 
ing of the principal cities of Egypt, says, ' 
Earum clarissimse procul a man, Safe, Mem- 
phis, Syene/ By this we ifind that it was in a 
position very different from the other Sai's, 
which stood nearer to the maritime to^yns of 
Low^r Egy jrt. It is said to have abounded 
with crocodiles and river*-hotses, which were 
jiever seeii below, Nicander, in his Theriaca, 
takes notice of the hippopotamus, and speaks 
pf it as being found above this city. 

Bog';gg f ' ■ 

Upon this th6 ' Scholiast observes, that these 
animals appeared there in great numbers. 

Sa/V T^X/f A.iyvTTH y$fj(,H(ret Iv^jro'TCorccfim. Now 

it is very certain that they never frequent the 
part of a river near the sea, nor were they 
ever found *in Lower Egypt among the 
branches of the Nile. The city is farther de- 

. ? L. 1. c. ix. p. 61. * P. 40. edit. Turneb. ' 

^ Scholia, ibid. 

Pliny gives a like account of the crocodiles in these parts. 
Plurimi crocodili super SaYticam prKfecturam. vol. 2. 1. 28. 
p. 463* 
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^cribed by Proclus, wljio, as well as Plato, rcrt 
sided much in Egypt. « To h y$ AsXra yii^f-? 
rat fiiv-Tit NfiXtf (fj^i^oj^^vn T6g$ rov 2am«ov l^ofAO¥y 

y^eorrav i^tovrog* The teuton stiled Delta is fornix, 
ed by a division ^ the Nile^ which begins at the 
nome qf Sdis; find instead of proceeding down-r 
ward in one direct stream^ now parts to the right 
md to tJie left J and. thus enters the sea. From 
these evidences we are again taught, that there 
were not only two cities of the same name, 
t)ut we have their situation plainly distinguishT 
ed ; and the superior city was in the vicinity 
of Helippolis, ^d corresponds exactly with 
the portion of country givei^ by Pharaoh to 
the father and brethren of Joseph, ]VJanetho^ 
though Jie l^as confounded the history greatly, 
yet mentions the names of Rameses and Mo- 
ses, ^nd of Joseph, whom hf calls Osarsip, in- 
stead of Sar-Osiph, the J^ord Osiph; and be- 
tween the ^wp latter he does not make a pror 
per distinction. Thus much we learn express- 
ly from him, that the king of the country af- 
I forded the Israelites a settlement in the pro- 
Ivince of Sais. 
^ From hence it seems plain, that this ptq- 

! Proclus ii^ Timaeum, p. 80^ 
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vince was the same as Rame'ses and Goshen, 
send the field of Zoan, and the same also as 
the Arabian nome. It lay to the west, op- 
posite to the Nomus Hammoniacus, in which 
"were the chief pyramids, and where the road 
commenced which lay to the famous temple 
of Jupiter Ammon. Pliny, having enumerat- 
ed the provinces to the east upon the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, proceeds to those on the 
opposite side westward. ' ReUqua (pars iE- 
gypti continet) Arabicum, Haiinmoniacum, 
tendentem ad Jovis Hammonis oraculum, &c. 
If this nome had been named from its situa- 
tion, it should have been called from its proxi- 
mity the Libyan nome : and * Strabo does 
ascribe its chief city, under the name of Cer- 
cesura, to that part of the world. *H fnv cw 

*HX/o^oXfri( $v Tif AgaCiA tti^y sp ii rn AiCvi^ Kg^* 
xstrovga iroXig. The nome of Heliopolis is in Ara- 
bia^ hut the city Ger cesura in Libya. He made 
the Nile the limit of the two great continents; 
and what he says is very consistent, when he 
is properly understood. We have here fresh 
evidence, that it was not called the Arabian 
nome from its situation, for it was rather to 
be adjudged to Libya, though by some made 

' L. 5. p. 253- *L. 17. p. 1160. 
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neutral. M anetho was misled by the appella- 
tion Noju^^ AgaSiagj which was substituted in- 
stead of Tabir Cushan, No^( AgaStc^i^ the nomc 
of the Arabians; and he has been followed by 
other writers. By which means they have 
placed the best of the land of Egypt in a desert. 

We have seen that Plato speaks of this city 
as one of the most respectable in Egypt, by 
styling it — fA^y^s^ w^if 2«iV- It was a strong 
place and of great consequence, and esteemed 
the key to Upper and Lower Egypt. From 
hence I have been induced to think, that it 
was the same as the city Sin in the scriptores, 
against which the wrath of God was denoun- 
ced by the prophet Ezekiel. And I wilt set 
fire in Egypt: Sin shall have great pain^^^^-^'^Ahd 
I will pour forth my fury upon Sin the strength 
of Egypt. This latter verse, is rendered hf the 
authors of the Greek version^ and I bdieve 
very properly— » ^ai ^z^Mrt^hv^ fi^wt^mh 
\ roy t(r)(V9 Atyvxr^. The former verse also in 
jthe Aldine copies is translated after the same 
'manner — xa^ Ta^x6n(r%rm h 2aiV. In other 
copies it is idly rendered 2 yjy^'j?, Syene j for 
which there was not the least authority. 
Syene, though probably a city of some con- 

. ' C. so. V. 15. 
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sequence, was at too great a distance to be the 
object here menaced, and to be accounted the. 
strength of ' Egypt, 



•ss. 




Land of Goshen. 

This situation of Goshen agrees very well 
with the route of the children of Israel,, when 
they first set out from Egypt ; for we find that 
their second station was upon the borders of 
Etham near the Red-sea. Had they come from 
the Thebais, they could not have arrived till af- 
ter many days and several stages ; nor was there 
any part in Lower Egypt from whence they 
tould have arrived in so short a time, and by so 
direct a road. Heliopolis lay nearly under the 
same latitude as the place of their encampment 
near Etham ; and from this part of Egypt they 
first took their journey. The writers who treat 
of this history, however they may vary in other 
articles, yet agree in this, that the scene of 
of these great occurrences was in this pro- 
vince. Hence Apion mentions Moses as a na- 

' It lay nearly under the tropic, aftd was the most remote 
of any city of the country.. 
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live of Heliopolis. > Maw^'^; 'HX/ir^roXir^; : and 
Manetho goes so far as to mention him * — 
^HKiuvoXtrtig ro ymu ^n Hdiopolitan by race. It 
is sufficient that he is adjudged to that city 
and province, where in- his early days he re- 
sided, under the tuition of the princess ^ Mer- 
ris, the daughter of Palmenothes, by which 
princess he was said to have been adopted. 
Joseph likewise is supposed to have resided 
here, and also to have obtained here a place 
of residence for his father and brethren. * *0 

TBKWV i¥ *HX/2r70XS< (fortC * HXl9V0\iT9j) tV t*iiy^ 

yag*ot avTH ^oifiing rag pofAag Bij^$v. 'TTie king-^ 
granted to the patriarch Jacob^ and to his family^ 
aplacefor their residence in the nome of Heliopolis ^ 
for here his own shepherds took care of his pas-* 
tures. As the land of Goshen appears to have 
been contiguous, it might easily be looked 
upon as an appendage to Heliopolis, and is ac- 
cordingly mentioned as a 'part of that district. 
For it is impossible to ascertain now how far 

' Josephus cont Ap. 1. 2. p. 469. 
^ Ibid. p. 462. He more ptrobably alludes to Idsepil, 
Osarsiph; which is equally to the purpose. 

3 Artapanus, apud Euseb. Praep. Erang. p. 432. 
^ Jo8ephu8>, Antiq. 1. 2* c. 7. pw 95. 
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iinjr jfirovitxce ot Egypt tany H«v^ extended in 
those early times; 






^Goshen 6hly a Fart ^the Province: 

But however it may have been described 
knd adjudged^ it wa^ certainly a distinct and 
separate part of the province; For wheii the 
rest of the land ,of Egypt was punished with 
h^l — In the land (f Goshen there was no hail. 
£xod. ix« 36. And when there was thick 
darkness, the children of Israel had light in their 
^ dwelling, chap. x. S3: And as it was the 
best of the land, ther^ is no accounting for its 
being ui^pccupied but by the secession of the 
former inhabitants; of whose departure we 
have accounts in the historieis of Egypt. When 
therefore Joseph instructs his brethren con- 
cerning the a.nswer w;hich they should give 
i^on their being interrogated by Pharaoh^ 
when he should inquire about their occupa- 
tion, he tells them, Te shall say^ Thy servants 
trade hath been ahout cattle^ from our youth even 
until now J both we and also our fathers: that ye 
may dwell in the land of Goshen. Gen. xlvx. 34, 

' / Vfllt sever in that iot/tht IdHd tfGosUn; Exod. vui. 22. 

X 
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And antecedently, when \\t first ^eht a mes- 
sage to his father, his words were, Come down 
unto mcy tarry not: And thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen^ and thou slidlt be near unto me. 
chap* xlv. 9^ 10. From hence Le Clerc col- 
lects, that it must have been in possession of 
shepherds ; otherwise Qiii colligere pbtnisset 
Josephus fratribus, arte edita, eum tractum in- 
colendum concessum iri, &c. The inference 
is good, that there must have been shepliertfe 
in those parts before ; otherwise Joseph could 
not have foreseen, that, upon telling their oc- 
cupation, the land would necessarily be given 
to his brethren. And when they are present- 
ed before Pharaoh, the king at once deter- 
mines this place of residence for them. And 
he accordingly says to Joseph, Thy father and 
thy brethren are come unto thee: The land of E^ 
gypt is before thee ; in the best if the land make 
thy father and brethren to dwell; in the land of 
Goshen let them dwell. Gen. xlvii. 5, 6. They 
were undoubtedly the Arabian or Cuthite 
shepherds, who had been previously in pos- 
session of this land, from whence they had 
been lately ejected. The whok kingdom had 
been in subjection to their kings. But they 
were obliged to retire, being expelled by the 



Jiativts. Tb* other parts of the kingdoafl 
V^ere iipooledUtely occupied. But pasturage 
Jbeing contrary to 4he taste of ih? Egyptians^ 
this particulai*jttSgL<Jii lay in grieai measure ne- 
glected. Henbc we have a sati?fectory reason 
jELfForded for the Israelites finding such ea$y acr 
cess into the country* so as jipt only %o dwejl 
in it, but to Jbaye the land of Goshen given 
them £cf a ppssemoii^ eveii this best of the 
land of EgypL-^^ind hjcdel dweU inthe land of 
iEgt^t^ in the country qf OosJuns md they hadpos-- 
sessions .therein. Gtn. xlyii. 274 Again . 
And Joseph placed his father and his brethren^ 
and^ave them a possession in the land of Egypt j 
in the best of the land^ in the land of Karnes es^ ai 
PJuirmh ^ad fommanded. chap, xlvijl. 1 1 . 






IMiriM«H« 



Concerning the Purport of the j^ame, 

1 once iiiiagiified, that the term Goshen was 
a variation of the name^ [^5, Ciishan ; and 
that the region was so called from the sons of 
Chus^ who once resided there. But a learned 
^ friend told me^ that he thought the true ety- 
molo^ was from the Arabian word Gush, ^ 

^ The rererend and learnecl Mr Costard. 

Xs 
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tongue; ind that the land wa^ so denomt^ 
nated from its toDgue4ike fi>nn. It is certain 
that this part of Egypt was at times described 
tinder the semblance, of a ' pear and an heart, 
and also of a tongue. All these objects have 
some analogy in their shape, beginning at a 
point, and swdling out towards their base. 
Hen<^ this regi<m is sa^ f o Kaire been* called 
Hib and Rab^ i pear; and an * ^ heart ovelr 
burning coals is mentioned as its parlliiul^ 
emblem. It was also described as a * tongue, 
which was a familiar image fot lands pointed 
.and projecting,' as this did, ^ Cse3ar speaks 

' kiph.— quo nomine hodieque Delta} seu pars ^gypti 
triquetra Nili ostiis comprehensa, Tocatur a pyri fbnna. Id 
eaim proprie e$t Rib/ fliee Bbchart Phalisg;. 1. t. c« 15. fu 5d. 

Ab Alcairo Rosetam cram vocant Emphitn^ (quasi Ai 
Rif ) vei terra pyriformis. Leo Africanus, L 8. p. 666. 

It is called at this day Rif by the Arabians. Niebuher 
Voyag-, t. 1, p. 194* 

^ g^KX^ Cardia«-*-S«e Coptke Iiesic6ii by Mr Woid^ > 
154. 

A^ and H^^ con — Orns Apollo^ L I.e. 22. p. S9. 

^ Sometimes inlets of the sea are' called tocigvies y bilitrf e« 
nerally the term is adapted to a narrow slip of land^ or isdubtts. 

^ De Bella GaUico» 1. a« c. 12. p. 103. 

latas angustum jam se^ogentis in artttun He^e* 
riafe tettuem pif^ducit in asquoia liiigiiam. tiuc^lii* L ?• 
▼. 61S. 
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of towns situated upon such points of land, 
and stiles them^-^ppida posit?^ in extremis Un- 
guis promontorii. The opinion therefore of 
mf ietimed^iiend appears to be founded in 
trathy a£d the laind of Goshen ' seems to have 
ret)eiieed tbtt siaiafte from its form and situar- 
tion; and signified a tongue-like promontory \ 
And not only Go$hen, but a great part of 
Xx>wer Egypt;: may have been comprehended 
^ndertbis^nQblem* This^ is ^6untei)anced by 
a pattAge in Iissdah^ hitherto not well under- 
stood^ which it (K£flsiimj and at the same time 
4cB confirmeid by it ■ *Tbg Lord shaR utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian * sea; and 
with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand 
ever the river r and* sMll smit£ it in the sewn 
strimns^ and make men ggvver dry-shbd. Chap. 
xi. 15. '. ...,..'-• 

Tenjaem linguam^ terram tenyem erporrectam in linguae 
fotinaib. SuIpluiCommem. iii Xucanum. 

Lingua promontorii genus* Festug, 

V .11 t he iitrttest point tt'^Jainiai^ called by Dionysiua 
wvfmf%% fkifp^ T. l^ii ^M^»f yUt^fm^ p H-i yiMiM. ' Eustath. 
lUcL 

* Tlie Nile was stiled Ocean us. Oi Aiyt^riM ufu^u^^ I2x- 
pnmttyu ro irm^ Mitrtti Vluut. Dtodcnrus Sic. I. 1. p. 12. ' 
. T«r jli . n&fttfMt m^jcc^armut ^ t^fta no9m IbtM^r^' or 'dS «Oipe 

ireadj Qkuiw^ 09 ifi? fAAt|fif< hwmm; . Ibid. p. 17* 
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D^ereM Opir^om cmn^f^ 

Sdihe have thought that the sda nnei^oned 
by Isaiahr wa? the Redi-tea r aiid^aniJoog .those 
of this opinion Was the kamcd Bishto^ liois^ 
But the for?e 9xi<3L pccttUaritj' 6i thb ^awphecy 
is greatly prejodiced by this a^iplk^ations The 
Ked-sea lay at a (Kstance from the la»d of the 
Mizraimi atid was of great a/tsvUti so^thot H was 
inhabited on each side hf variianjs inidepe^dient 
natrons. The upper paart was possessed by the 
Midiariitcsv Eddimte^ afuJ) Na:b*flican»» also 
by difFcreht tribes of Arabians. In^th? times 
of the Ptolemies' soiwe towiw v^crd bufltuear 
the mosit nor^imi* reeesiy but, for want of wa- 
ter and otJier necessaries^ they soon, em^- .to 
ruin, and th<!ir situation pannot easily, be a$^ 
pertained. But, in the time of Isaiah, we have 
nd reason to thinjc tba^ the E^ptians ^d a 
single town upon thi^ part of the siUxus. ^d 
if th6y hkd, ye^ We cteoic hardly- s^p^o^ that 
the ftihabitants, and the nof6k; tfpbn ^hlch 
they stood, were the great objects tq yrEich 
the prophet alluded.: 

It is well known that the Nile increased ii^ 
the summer, and for some months pvetfipwed 
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the ^vhole country. The region about Deha 
particularly appeared Uke a yast^ sea, and the 
principal town? and cities became so many 
ii^ands ; and all communication was carried 
en by ships and ' boats. Hence the river^ a^ 
I have before njentionedi had the name of * 
Oceapus^ or the sea^ and was a sure guard to 
the whole regixm^ which was hereby x^pd^ed 
impregnable. The seven streams were at all 
times a strong barrier^ 'm^ which the people 
Jilaced tiiieif phief security. And of all the 
titiesy that s^ the point or tDn|;ue of Delta 
was ^rticularly focldfiedy g$ pomnjanding the 
passage by water betw^c:!)^ Upper and I^ower 
Egypt. The prophet therefoj-f gaysy that this 
ifongue of the sea shi^ill be nu»e4|, however it 
may seem secured by the surrounding waters. 
For the Lord wcHodd with ^ inighty (sputhern) 
wind force these w^tersr downwards ^ by which 
mean;s» th« wveii xhannels should become 
empty and dry ; so ^hat^ people should pass 
over without wetting , their i?et. Hence the 
}dng and people showJd be brought to ruin by 
being deprived of theif chief defence, in^wl^fc^ 
they blindly trusted, The prophet J^kid is 
accordingly ordered tQ set kis/aee agmn^t fha- 

^ Herod, i, 2. c. 97. p. UT, ^ Diodorus, I L p. 17. 
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rax^ hhg 0f Egypt JT^Thus sakh the lard Boi^ 
Bekoldy I am 4^amt (hei^ FAaiwA king ^JEg^i 
ihe great df^m that ^h h the mdst nfhis 
rivers^ which hath said^ My river is mint 6W«% 

imd I haw nuuie it for myse ^^ ^ ^ R eholi 

theri^ej' I am agmdst thee^ and agimst^ thy 
rivtirsj and I wHlmaie the ktadi^Egyfa na&4iy 
Waste and desoiate^ from Migdbl even to Syem 
and M^ borders of CusL THs «m aceoiB^ 
plisbed ; and the prophet fi>rettlls by IfhtHki 
it was to b^ efFected.~— 'Tyi^r^/or^ thus saith 
the Lord God^ Beholdj J will give the land of 
Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon; 
and he shall take her multitude^ (ind take her. spoiL 
Sffr. chap* xxix. 2, 3) 10, 19. And they shall 
knat0 thai I am the 'Lardi became he hatk said^ 

The river is ndme^ and I hcfoe made it. ver. ^. 

_ . ./.■..'.. .1 , • . ' ' 

The same conquest is'aOuded to* by thepror 
pbct Jeremiali.^ who inentL6ns the like cit*- 
pxTsxB^:ina6&.'^Egypt risetk like M flood, and 
Ids waters m^e pioved Hke the rivers: and hesaith, 
I win go up^ and wiU ' cc^er the earth, chap. 
2dvi. 81 Here the Widely extended army is 
compared to the qyerflotirirkg • of the Nile. 
Such is the history pf the sea of Egypty which, 
according to the prophecy,^ was to be eihaiast- 
^d? and all the rivers to be bereft of .waten to. 
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^dQitaie'the m^asicm: of tlseiBftbyloQisli mor 
uarch,' ' by whomthe country: was to be cortr 
qiiered. I wHl mah'4k^:tiv^4 4rif, Ez^kkl 

XXX* lav ■' — ^ • ^ ■-' "' ^ '■' • "'v 
li. HejK^k«aems^I;thi^ki;maxiifes%^^^ 

Jssdah SAj$^^T^ Jbsrd shall ptterfy) 4cstr0f\ths 

4oi^ae ^ tht JE^^g^an stOfv^-'-^'r^anii shall j^kakc 

ids hand mof^ UU rher^ and sludi smkeJt^ its 

sewnjtrssm.^^. there is tMs> n^&rence to tlm 

&dlHfe2^ but- top the jiwr of Egyptirolely^ 

' . » ■ ^ : •■'..• V, • J 

^e Departure dnd Route of the Children ofts^ 

faet from Egypt ^ 

Af^er that such repeated ^rondersJmd beea 
displayed in Egypt, and such a ^superiority 
manifested by the Deity 0(ver ail the gods df 
the country^ to the. confusion of their Totaiiee^ 
the children of Israel are at last peimitted to 
depart.' It was not however a. hare permis^ 
sioii ; they were solicited to go . by the : very 
king ' and people who .had > beftire realrained 
them. As the history of their departure^ and 
the course which they took, is. very precisely 
described in scripture^ it will be proper to 
place it at large before the reader, as he will 
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more readily see how the more moderar ao 
counts correspond with^ aiid ho^ greatly it is 
illustrated by their evidence. 

But before I proceed, I beg leave to lay 
down some principles, by which I must abide ; 
and these, I hope, will be allowed me, if I amt 
obliged to controvert the opinions of any c^ 
our late traveller*. In the first, I address trtf* 
self oi^ly to such as allow the real interposition 
of the Deity in all these great operations,^ and 
consequently believe the history of the mira- 
cles recorded. In the next place, I admit of 
no objections which arise from a nation of 

I that fitness, expedience, and method, which 
are expected to be found in what we call the 
commim course of things. For these works 

\ were ncrt af mati, but of God. And 1^ mode 

* of procedure with the Deity bears no ^n^logy 
to the TBodfi of human operatioits. When 
therefore it may be said, that tlie great Law^ 
/ giver should have acted in this or that man- 
nety andsuchmeans were most proper, and 
such measures most natural^ I cannot agree 

^ dbout the necessity or fitness, as the whole i$ 
supernatural, and tiot to be determined by 

\ filles s6 foreign and inadeqiiatCi The^ reason 

I for my introducing this caution will be seen 

\ in the course of my procedure. 
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TAf ISstory, Of given m Seriptun. 

Eicodu!)^ €h* xii. V. 30- Atfd FhArmh fose 
up in the nighty he and all his servafit^.--i-^'^-^ 
► • Vi 31. jt4nd he called for Moses and Aaron 
iy flighty and saidy Rise apy oAd get you forth fl^i 
aHwtigst ffh/ people^ both ye oAd the ihildrefk <^ Is^ 
rael: andgOf ser^e the Lofd^ as y& have sdid^ 

V. 33* And theEgyp^ns i^ete urgent upon 
ihepeopky t^hat they might send them oia <^ the 
land in haste: for tJiey said$ We be all dead men^ 

V. 37 * And the children of Israel jonpiUyed 
froni Karikses to Stccoth . ■ ■ ■■ 

Gh* xiii. ver. 1^7, And it eMte t&pa^Sf WheH 
' fhfrmh had let the peopk g6s tfn^ G^ kd them 
ftot through the way <f the lojtd of4he TUkstines^ 
Ahhiugh thAt ^»as nealtr 

V. 1 8 . But God led the people abonty through 
the way ^ the wild&fiess (fthe Red-sea-^ 

Y. 20- And they took their j(mrney from Sue^ 
4^h^ Oftd encamped in Jkham^ in the ed^e of the 
wilder Tie f^^ 

V. als And the Lofd tibent before them % 
day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them the way ; 
and by night in a pillar offire^ to gi1)€ihem light; 
ti^go by day and nrght. 



V. 22. He took not awmfthe pillar, of the 
cloud by daifj wor the pillar ^fire by mghtrfrom 
befcre the people. 
-. Cfe. xiv. yfcr* l, \And tha Lord spake: Unto 

Mosesysajfifig9 

. V. 2, Speak unto the children of hr^telj that 

they turn and encamp btfore J^i-hahirothj between 

hSgdol and the sea^ over ctgfdnst.Baal^epkon ; 

before it shall ye encamp by the jtetu 

V, s. For Pharaoh wijtl say of ihe eMldrm 
of Israel^ They are ent fluffed mthfltfad^ thewih 
demess hath shut them in* 
. . y. 4* ^M. I will hardesi^ FJiaraoh's hearty 
that he shall folhsm c^er them; emd I will be hdr 
^ured upon Pharaohj emd upon aU his host ; .that 
the Egyptians may know that I am fhe Zior^ « v- ' V ' 

V, JB» jfyd the Lord hardened the . heart of 

Pharpioh Mj^ ^Pgypts e(M iepwrsmd itfter.ihe 
children tf Israel j/*^-^-^ 

V. 9, {fhd overtook them enc&mping by tht 

jea^ befide Pi'-hahiKQth^.bf^ore JBaalzephm.-----^ 

V. 10. 4nd Vfhen Pharofih drew nigh^ the 
children ^Jtrael Itft up their eyesy and behold^ 
the Egyptians mi^chedfffter them; and they. were 
sore yqfreiid^ and the children of Israel cried out 
.mt<i\theIiOrdK . . . 

y. ji. ^d they said unto Moses^ Becmse 



then were no grmes in Egypt ^ hast thou tnken 
us ivway to die in the wilderness ?*— *^ 

V. 1 5. And the Lord said uMb Moses ' ^ ■* 
y . 1 6. L^t thou up thy rod% Mnd stretch 

cut thine hand over the sea^ and divide it; dtii 
the children, of Israel shall go M. dry ground 
4hrtmgh the midst of the sea. . . ^ 

V;» 1 7. Andl^ behold^ I will harden iMhueartr 
of the Egyptians^ tmdthey ^uMfolkm thimt And 
I will get ine hmour upon Fhsrmh^ upon >his tha^ 
riots^ ^ndupoH hit iorsentim4 ^ ^ 

V. 21. And Mosei' stretched out his hand 
mfer the sea; and the Lord catised the sea io go 
back by a strong east-^wind all that nighty and 
made the sea dry^and^ and the wal^s were di^ 
vided. 

V* 22. And the children qf Israel went into 
the nddst qfthe sea upon the dry grmnd: and the 
waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hand, and on their left. 

V. 23* Andt}telgyptians pursued^ and went 
in qfter them to the midst if the sea — ^ 

V. 96. And the Lord said'Unto Moses ^ Stretdh 
out thine hand o^oer the sea ^ ^^ y * ' 

V. 27. And Moses stretched forth' his hand 
over the sea; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared: and the Egyptians 
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fled agatmt ifi *md the Lord overthrew the J^gfftiim 
in the midst of the sea* 

V. 29. Bi4 the children of Israel walked vpm 
dry-land in the midst cfthe sea: and the waters ytere 
^ wall unto them on their ri^ht hand^ and on their left. 

Ch. 3tv. vef ; 22. So Moses broughjt tsraet from 
the Red-sea^ and they went out into the wilderness of 
8ittr: and they went three days inrthe wilderness ^ and 
found no waiter. 

V. -StB. And when they came to Marah^ ihey caidd 
mt 4rinfi .if the meters ofMarah; fqrtbey wereiiU 
ter: therefore the name ^fU fufos called Marab. 

y. 27. And they came to Mlim, %uhere were twelve 
wells of welter J and threescore and ten falm-trees : and 
they encamped thfre by^he waters. 

What is in the 22d verse called the wilder- 
ness of Shur, was the same -as the wilderness 
of Etham ; as we learn from the sacred his- 
torian, when he is describing the same events 
in another place. 

4 

• I 

Numbers xxxiiL 1. These are the journey s^ of the 
children of Israel j which went forth out of the land <f 
Egypt 

V. 3. And they departed from Rameses in the first 
month 

V. 5. And the children of, hrc^el removed from ,Ra- 
mesesy and pitched in Succoib. 
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V; 6* 4niiheyi de^art^dfrom ^uccab^ {mdfltch^ 
ed in Etbam^ which is in the edge of the njifddl^meii^ 

V. 7v And thjiy nm&ved JrfinkJ^ham^ (ndtiff:md 
again unto Pi-hahir^tbr^^ wbicp is* ffefore- Baah^^: 

and they pit(ited before Mijgdtd^ , 

V. S. And they d^arted from before Pi-^hahirefb^ 

and fassed through the midst of the sea^ into tie wiU 
derness^ and went three days journey M themldeafm 
of tltbam^ and pitched in Marah. 

V. 9. And they removed from Marshy xmdemne 
unto Elim: ^ and in EHm were twehefouotains ffm(t&t 
,and threescore at^dten fa/m-trees^r-r-^ ! 



Concerning the Fla&e of their Departure. 

:It is said, when they left Egypt, that they 
jowmey^ frotox Barneses, which ^e know to 
ha^ ibciea -Godien under another name^ The 
iC^g^jr rcmd taC^aaan was* downward, by the 
way which led to Gaza and Fhilistim. But it 
pleased God to lead them by a different direc- 
tion, through the way of the wilderness of the 
Ked^seaj Exodus xiii. 18. Upon leaving Ra- 
meses they passed by JLatopolis, a$ we are in- 
formed by Josephus, and made their first en- 
caqipment at Succoth, which, as we may in- 
fer from Antoninus, was little more than thir- 



ty iTuIcs. By the name of this place is signi^ 
fied aa inclosure, consisting of pens and booths 
for cattle. It was probably built for a recep-* 
iacle, iu which the Egyptians secured and fod* 
dered their flocks and herds during the inun^, 
dation of the Nile. The Grecians in Egypt 
called these places Haifiguij and InnvMf and 
the Roman Scen^ ; of which there are two 
mentioned by * Antoninus, and other writers^ 
The- one was above Babylon in Upper Egypt, 
and called Scens Mandrae $ both which words 
are of the same signification as Succotk^ The 
other was stiled Scenae Veteranorum; and 
from its situation, as well as the purport of the 
name, was probably the very place which the 
Egyptians called Succoth. For it lay directly 
in the road to the Red*sea, and was at a very 
proper distance for the Israelites to make their 
first station. In going this journey eastward, 
travellers are obliged to take a small circuit on 
account of a mountain, called by Herodotus 
the Mountain of Arabia. This mountain de- 
scends from Upper Egypt, and, after a long 
range, terminates in its direction downward, 
opposite to the pyramids and the point tif 
Delta. It then turns eastward, but at the same 

' E. 169. 
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time fotrns a bend to the northi Herodotus 
gives a very just description of its: courSe, as it 
passed in respect to the ancient HelibpoUs np^ 
vrards towards the south, and from the' same 
point to the east in the direction before men- 
tioned. But the passage seems to be incorrect. 

■ AflTo h *HVirsroX$o^ avc^ touu ^uvfl er* Atyuvr^ 
rj7 fi,S¥ yug Tisg AguStrig ogog ^a^gartrarktf <P^cf 
air agXTn v^og [JuttrnfJiJo^tng re xai vorit' As peo^ 
pie pass through the 'country upwards Egypt ap^ 
pear's narrow. For the Arabian mouhtain ex-- 
tends itself all the way in a parallel direction to^ 
wards the meridian and the south All this is 
very plain; but he afterWards adds— a/«/ am 
TityoP $is Tn» lE^v6^7iy x»7\.B0fJLeiffi» ^a^.utnrav'-^the 
mountain all the way upwards tending towards V[^^*^ 
the Red'sea. This is by rio means true ; fbr> U"T " 

the mountain is never so near that sea as it is ,' 

•» .. . , . . , / 

at the point of Delta. It is continually reced- 
ing, and at its fountains in Abyssinia is aWtts 
greatest distance. 

The true reading therefore seems to be this. 
Instead of aiu avei^ tuvov, we should read — xai 

avarBtvotf mg rriv "E^v&^n^ xaXiofj^BVTjv ^aXatrtrav. - 
The Arabian mountain passes from a particular 
point upwards to the souths but from that same 

' Herodotus. 1. 2. c. 5. p. 106. 

Y 
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point takes another direction to the easty and W 
the Redrsea. This is authenticated by the 
words which follow. For the author adds^ 
that it makes its turn^ < i^ ^ >j6oro[itou m*/, where 
the quarries were. He then subjoins— -r^wrjp 

fi^€¥ y^fiyop (^ro 6gog) mvaxaiMFrtt ig ra n^nrotf^ The 
mountain terminating at this place j immediately 
passes in a new direction to the part of the world 
before mentioned. I have taken these pains to 
determine the range of this mountain towards 
the east, as all travellers from the point above 
to the Red-sea arc obliged to follow its direc* 
tiony if they go the common and more north- 
^rn road. The Israelites in particular are 
found to have proceeded that way,. 



From Succoth to the Desert of Etham^ 

<riiis desert was properly a continuation of' 
the wilderness from Egypt. Biit it com- 
menced under the name of Etham at the north- 
ern extremity of the Red-sea. The distance 
from Babylon, and the modern Cairo, to this 
point is, by travellers, estimated to be about 
ninety miles. If then to Succoth were thirty 
of these, there remain sixty from thence to 
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their second place of encampment. For we 
have been tcdd that they departed from Succotkj 
and pitched in EtJuifn^ in (or upon) the edge of 
the wilderness^ Eiod. ^dii. 50. 



From Etham to Fhi^Hifoth. 

The Israelites were now secure, being out 
of all fear of the Egyptians, and just ready to 
take shelter in a wilderness where no army, 
without a miracle, could subsist. The want 
of water and every other necessary article pre- 
cluded all chance of being overtaken. But at 
this instant they have an order to chanjge their 
route ; and in consequence of it one would 
im;^ine that they would be directed to march 
by the left to Canaan, the land flowing with 
milk and honey. No : they are commanded to 
retire. from it. And the Lord spake unto Mou- 
ses j saying; Speak unto the children of Israel^ 
that they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth^ 
(or Phi-Hiroth) between Migdol arid the sea^ 
over against Baal-zephon; before it shall ye en- 
camp by the secu Nothing can be more plain 
than the<:ommand of the Deity; and the situ- 
ation iirto which they were afterwards brought 

Y2 



in consequence of it is equally plain* They 
were to turn somewhat retrograde, which 
is a circumstance particularly to be observed j 
and they were then to proceed, till they came. 
— zara ^ofjt^of, Eigcj0^ to a ' mouth or opening 
between some mountains, at that day well 
known. And when they had halted, they 
were to have the sea on one hand, and Mig- 
dol, the castle or garrison^ on the other ; aiid 
over against them was to be Baal-zephon, on; 
the opposite side of the sea. The place where 
the wilderness of Etham commenced was at 
the top of that western gulf, in which the Red- 
sea ended. There were two of these gulfs, one 
of which lay to the c^s^t, and was of the least 
extent. This in aftertimes was called * Ela- 
nites, from the city Elana, or Elah, the Elath 
of the scriptures, which bordered upon it* 
The other was the Sinus Heroopolitanus, which 
extended farther inland, and was nearest to 
Egypt. It was thus named by the Greeks 
from the city Heroum, which stood at its 
northern extremity. Near this point the chil- 

« 

' Fauces Montium, <t, os, apertura. See Le Clerc upon: 
Exodu8> p. 430. 

* Ptolemy, 1. 5. p. 162. It i8 by Pliny called Sinus Ho* 
roopoliticus) L $. c. 11, 259.-«--— Deut* ii. S» * 
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dren of Israel turnied back, and passing down- 
ward with the sea on their left hand, they 
were brought into a defile, which consisted of 
a long extended coast, and was bounded by 
the above mentioned sinus to the east, and 
iby the extremity of the Arabian ' mountain 
.to the west At the end was the ipundation 
above njentioned, which from the Greeks had 
the najufi of Clysma, and supposed to be the 
same place which was called by the Arabians 
* Colsum. This inlet of. water stopped the 
Israelites, and prevented their proceeding 
farther ; for it directly thwarted them in their 
passage, so that they were on every side en- 
closed, and had their enemy pressing close up- 
on their rear. For ■ ■ . the Egyptians pursued 
qfter theniy^ — — a/?^ overtook them encamping by 
the sea^ beside Pi-hahirothj before Baal-zephon. 

The place of this inlet is, I believe, now for 
the most part dry, and is called T^t^tis^ by thp 

* It 18 now called Gib^ MPcattL ^S^e Shawi Pocock, 
and Niebuhr, 

* Some say, that whstfever similarity may have appeared 
in the purport of these two names, yet they are of a different 
signification. Clysma, KXv9-/»«, denotes an inundation, or 
•place inundated: but by Colsum is meant an overwhelming 
or submersion. It was, they say, given from the overwheln^- 
ing of Pbaraoh and \a% host. 
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Arabs. It formerly extended some n^es ixi^ 
ward towards Egypt, passing through a mouth 
or opening between the mountains; which 
mouth or opening is very justly supposed to 
have been the Phi^Hiroth of the scriptures. 
It is some miles^ in length, and still retains^ 
marks of the sea, as we learn from " Monconys, 
and others who have passed it4 For, instead 
of going round by the mountain of Arabia, 
in a direction to the north or the east, travel*- 
lers often pass towards the south-east through 
this hollow way^ and so arrive at Bedea, where 
it terminates fiit the J^ed-se^. Fronj thence 
they turn to the left northward, and in about 
ten hours arrive at Suez;. This road is called 
now Derb al Tpuriac, Th^; history ^ven by 
Monconys i^ remarkable, where he describes 
his passage througn the length of this op^ng. 
• Apris diner nous passameg . pendant deux 
heutes €ntre des montagnes^j qui «ont de cdte 
et d'autr^ fort droites,.et fort hautesj et lai^nt 
un grand chimin au milieu de trente ou qua- 

■ Of the diflierent roads to the Re<)-se2(, apd Etnam, see 
Shaw*s Trayds, p. 433. and Niebuhr's Arabie, p. 352. Of 
the fo^^ roads mentioned by Pocock, Derb Ejenef is the 
most northernt and by this he supposes the Israelites to have 
passed, as it led more directly to Etham, p. 155. 

* Voyages de Mons, de Monconys, vol. 1* p. 409. 



tmt€ pas de large ; qui ne »emble pas mal ^ 
Tendroit, dans lequel V Ecriture dit, que Pha* 
raon pretendoit altraper le peuple flebreu en- 
ferm^. Aut bout de c^ montagnes il y a une 

vaste camp^gttc, qui va jusque a la mer; 

JLe 18^ nous fimes une heure de cbemin a pi£ 
lo^jours dans o^tte plaine, qui se r^tressit entre 
jde hautes paontagnes, qui vont jusques a la 
mer, et font patoJtre c^tte plaine \in canal ar«^ 
tiiiciel, excepts $a Jargeur^ qui ji'a guere moins 
4e deux lieu?. Nous arriyamcs i onze heures 
au bord de la Mer Rouge, ou nos dindmes. 
Ptiis la cotoiant toujour jusques au soir nous 
inarchames vers le nord, et laissant les montag*- 
nes au«eouchant| et la mer du cote du Levant 
r-rLe 19. nous partimes au point du jour, et - 
^rrivamcs a neuf heures au devant de Suez, 
At the ertibouehure of this vgilley, between the 
mountainsi was the Clysma of the Greeks, and 
the Colsum of the Arabs, from whence the 
sinus took its name. Here was also a towe^ 
and garrison described by ' Ptolemy as — 
KXtw^a fgugtQh ^nd Kx?;rft« ;f fltr^ov by ^^ Hiero- 
cles, th encampment at Ciysmaj; which waj? 
perhaps the Migdol of the Egyptians. When 

' L. IV. p. 116. 

* See Appendix to Ant<mmi Itiii. p. 12^» 
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the author turned to the left hand towards the 
north, he went over the very ground where 
the Israelites encamped before their passage 
through the sea, but in a contrary direction, 
I have supposed, that the children of Israel 
were stopped and entangled at the bottom of 
this pass at Glysma, leather thstn^ as some peo* 
pie have thought, at the top and entrance^ 
which was nearer to the modem Sues. My 
reason is, because, when a mountain termi- 
nates in a high cliff towards the sea^ as the 
Arabian mountain does, though it leaves suf?^ 
ficient room below, yet this passage cannot be 
stiled s-ojcMe, a mouth ; or a&'the Latins would 
express it, fauces montis. There must be a 
valley or aperture, each way bounded by hills, 
to constitute such an openings In the next 
place, if the Israelites had been at this place 
within sight of the Egyptians, they would 
not have stopped here, but entered the defile ; 
as people, when hard pressed, always retire as 
far as they can, however they may ultimately 
despair. They never unnecessarily stop. For 
let the enemy be ever so numerous, or so well 
provided, a small body in a narrow pass has 
a chance fpr a time to make some stand against 
them. Father Sicard thinks that this passagCj^ 
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which extends along that part of the Arabian | 
mountain called now Gibel Attake, is not suf- / 
ficiently capacious to receive such numbers as| 
were concerned in this march. But this ob j j 
jection seems to be of no weight. For, as it 
is well known, that ' caravans consisting of 
many thousands of people, with their horses, 
camels, and carriages, came every year this 
way to and from Upper Egypt, I do not see 
how any number of persons can be excluded. 
A large army, as well as a sipall may in time 
^ass over the same bridge. I have called it a 
defile, but in the maps of Nielpuhr and in 
other maps it appears of suffigient breadth for 
every purpose required. In sopie places it 
seems to have been two oj: three miles wide,- 
though gradually contracted tow^ds. the bot- 
tom. Bishop Pocock supposes the passage to 
have been here, and Pr Shaw places it in the 
same part of th^ sinuj. But he makes the Is- f 
raelites pass directly from Egypt to it by the | 
nearest road, not considering that they went \ 
first to Etham at the top of the sinus, and then 
\>y an alteration in their route came to their si- 
tuation below. 

* See Monconys, vol, 1. p. 41 Ob 
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Of the Transit being at Clysma. 

I am therefore obliged to accede to EusCf 
\ bius, aiKl those writers who place the trajectus 
Israelitarum at the Ciyjma of Ptolemy and 
I Antoninus. Josephus tells us, that the Israel-? 
ites before their transit were hemmed in oxi 
every side by the sea and mountains, and by 
the enemy in their rear. This situation can 
no where be fipund but at Clysma. This opi- 
nion would be attended with little difficulty, 
were it not for the town called by the Arabs' 
Colsum, and Al Kolsum, which name is supr 
posed tp be only ^ variation of Clysma. This 
place they have farther imagined to have been 
the same a$ the ancient Arsinoe, the same al- 
so as the modern Suez. Hence they have 
maintained, that near this city Suez was the 
place of passage where the children of Israel 
were miracmously conducted oyer. 

It will therefore be proper to consider the 
situation of the places with which we are prin-r 
cipally concerned ; for this will lead us to disr 
cover the grounds of the mistake into which 
writers have been led in treating of Clysma. 
It has originated from their confounding dif- 
ferent objects which they have taken for one 
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and the same. The original Clysma was, ks 
I have said, an inkt of the Red-isea^ at the 
piouth of the valley called Phi^Hiroth, and 
there was a4 enpampment najned froni it 
Where it was situated may be farther seen 
above from Ptolemy and Antoninus. In time 
it gave name to fhe whole b^y which was 
called the bay of Clysma, and by the Arabs 
Bayer al 'Cplsum, And as there was a town 
towards the upper part of the sihus^ this ob-- 
tained the name of Clysma and Colsum. Peo- 
ple have confounded these different places, 
whidh has caused great uncertainty in the his- 
tories wl^ere they occur. Writers, therefore, 
are in the wrong in supposing that the ancient 
Clysma was a town, and then making infe-^ 
yences in consequence of this supposition* For 
the original Clysma was ati inlet of the sea ; 
and, as I have said, gave name both to the 
bay and to the town, bek)w which it lay se- 
veral miles. This we learn fr6m those ancient 
authors who have treated of it, and, ascertain- 
ed its situation. 
According to Ptolemy, p. 1 1 6- the 

latitude of Heroum was - 29** 50*^ 
The latitude of Clysma - - 28 50 
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According to Ulug Beig the latitude 

of the Tpwn of Colsum was 29* 30"" 

The difference from Heroum to the inlet at 
Clysma was one degree, or near seventy miles; 
but to the town of Colsum only twenty-two 
or twenty-'three miles. They were therefore 
different places* * Antoninus makes the dis^ 
tance to Clysma nearly the same. From He- 
roum to Serapium eighteen miles, to Clysma 
fifty. Total sixty-reight. Ptolemy began his 
estimate from the farthest point of the sinus, 
but Antoninus from the city which stood oil 
one side of it, and somewhat lower ; w^hich 
has produced the difference of about a mile 
and an half, • 

On^ of the canals, which were with gre^t 
labour carried on from the Nile to the Red*- 
sea, parsed into tliis inlet. It was probably 
the same through which a person in * Lucian 
is said to have been carried in his way from 
Egypt towards India. Harduin, in his Notes 
upon ^ Pliny, quotes a passage from an author 
concerning this canal and the place of its exit, 
which is remarkable. Hodie in cosmogra- 
phia, quae sub Julio Caesare et Marco Anto- 

■ P. 1 7a * Lucian. Pseudomantis, p. 893. Salmur. 
5 Vol 1, c. 6. p. 340. notis. 
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nlna consulibus facta est, scriptum inveni, par- 
tem Nili fluminis exeuntem in Rubrum Mare 
juxta civitatem Ovilam et castra Monse'i. In 
this last word there is certainly a mistake of a^ 
letter, and for castra Monsei we should read 
castra Mouse'i, the encampment of Moses. From 
hence we may be induced to think that the 
^gagiov KXvtrfjuaTog of Ptolemy, the same as the 
castrum Clysmatis of Hierocles was not of old 
a real prsesidiura, but a place so called from 
the encampment of the children of Israel, and 
in memory of Moses. 

lix short, it is generally agreed by writers 
who treat of the subject, that the passage of. 
the Israelites across was at the bay of Colsum 
or Clysm^. ' Haud procul ab Alkolsum est \ 
locus in mari, ubi demersus est Pharaone. Not- \ 
far from Alkolsum is the place where Pharaoh 
(and his army) were overwhelmed. » Kxva-fiaf 
h' i vuXui xcci TO Itr^aTiXtTiKOf (pivyovrs; ngg A(. 

Clysma was the place through which tlie Israelites 
ofold^ when they fied from Pharaoh^ passed over 
to the other side without wetting their feet. 

" Abulfeda. See Shawns Travels, p. 349. notis. 
' Philostorgms, K S, c;' 5, p. 489. edit. 'Reading. 
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We are told by Dr ' Shaw, that near this 
^ace (Gorondel) the natives still preserve a 
tradition that a numerous army was formerly 
drowned near Bedea, the same as Clysxna* 



Opinions canvassed^ 

The curious traveller Niebuhr seems to in-* 
timate, that he sometimes had entertained an 
opinion, that the passage of the Israelites over 
the Red-sea was near * Bedea. But he re* 
cedes from it afterwards, and gives his reasons, 
which I shall take the liberty to consider j asj 
from an examination of his objections, we 
may possibly obviate those of others. In speak- 
ing of the testimony of Josephus^ he says, ^ II 
semble d'abord, je I'avoue, que Tauteur ait 
voulu designer la vallce de Bedea, si tant est, 
qu'il ait jamais €\i. Mais T^criture saint ni 
parle ni de montagnes, ni de rochers a cette 
occasion. II paroit m^me que s'iis avoient 

' P. S49. 

^ On panche encore pour Bedea. Description d*Arabie, 
p. S4.9. 

3 Ibid. p. 350. The author mistakes the true i»ute. 
The Israelites went the contrary way. 
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£t6 pr^ de Bedea, Pharaon n'auroit pu dire : 
lis se sont igar^s dans lepays^ et enfermh dans Ic 
desert I. cars il» auroieut a la v^rit^ eu la Met 
Eouge devant eux a Test ; mais ausi en s'en 
approchant ils auroient trouve le chemin le 
long de la mer vers le nord depuis la valine 
de Bedea jusques a Su^s ; et jusques au bout 
du golfe, route qu*^ a pris Monconjrs. The 
author is certainly mistaken in respect to the 
route which he supposes the Israelites to have 
taken. Tliey did not go by the passage from 
Upper Egypt, called now Derb el Tourick, to 
Clysma ; and then like Monconys pass up- 
wards to the north, to the extremity of the si- 
nus. But their route was by the general and 
more frequented way, called now Derb el E- 
jenef, by which the caravans from Cairo go 
to the Red-sea at this day. They passed over 
the desert with the mountain of Arabia upon 
their right hand, and so proceeded to the wes- 
tern point of the Red-^ea and the upper bor- 
der of ' Etham. Here they were ordered to 
turn ; a circumstance always to be kept in 

* Here the aotbor himself plaees Etham-^Il paroit que 
tout le district autour de Fextremite da golfe Arabique a 
ete nomme Etham. p. 352. Concernmg the two roaTdd I 
hare made mention befoie from Shaw aad Niebuhr. 
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vie\^, as the whole of the process afterwards 
is deteimined by it. Here at. the top of tiSe 
sinus they changed their course, and desceiid- 
ed to the inundation at Clysma, or Bedek. 
This was in a diriection quite the reverse bf 
that which was taken by Moncoriys- The 
sinus of the Red-sea which he hadbn his right 
hand they kept to the left/ and afterwards pasi- 
cd through it to the eastern side of th^ srtitis. . 
Th? author proceeds to shew, that if the 
Israelites had been apprised that diey ^otild 
be preserved in a miraculous manner, th6y 
might then have suffered themselves to haVe 
been brought into those difficulties t^Jiich 
must have occurred in the defile between the 
sea and the mountains : » Mais commeiVn'eh 
est pas fait la moindre mention dans cet'auteur 
'sacre,' et qu'il semble meme en itisiriuer le 
contraire, il n'est pas a presumer, qu'ils se scJ- 
'ient laisses condioire comme des aveugles* 
Entre tant de milliers de personnes quekjues- 
unes auroient bien connu le chemin, qui 
aboutissoit'aux frontiers de I'Egypt^, et se se- 
roient sdrement opposees au desse^ de Moise, 
s'il leur avoit fait prendre une rotite, qui les 
approchat visiblement de leur pert/ Ifn^y a 

* Description d'Arabie, p. 350. 
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»Ju*a voyager avec une caravane, qui va trouver 
Ic moindre obstacle, p^ e. un petit torrent, pour 
se convaiocre, que les orientaux sont des etres 
intelligensy et ne se laissent mener comme des 
etourdis par leur Caravan-Baschi. The whole 
of this argument is founded on prejudice, and 
abounds with misconceptions. Itx respect to 
what is said about a caravan, we may be as-^ 
Sured, that if any body of men, however large, 
and however experienced, had been witnesses 
to such wonderful works exhibited by their 
leaders, as were perforoaed by Moses, they 
flight without hesitation have followed him^ 
and not have incurred the imputatidn of being 
led blindfold. But the author does not seem 
to recollect that there is such a thing as 6^og $9 
fifiX,»9if i that the whole was directed by the 
Deity. Though they were ostensibly con- 
ducted by Moses, yet it was ultimately the 
Deity by whose hand they were led, and 
whose commands they obeyed ; who went 
hefofve them by day in a pillar of a cloudy and by 
night in a pillar of fire; who directed all their 
ways. It i( therefore idle to say— il n'es pas 
a presumer qu'ils se sqient laiss^s condmre 
comme des aveugles« They were not blinded, 
but had their senses in full force, and acted 

Z 
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according to reason. The wonder is, that 
they did not in every instance behave with 
the same confidence and obedience^ as they 
had such strong evidence of the Deity being 
their director. But it was not so with the 
Egyptians. They were in a state of blind- 
ness, as well as their king. Hence our tra- 
veller reasons wrong, when he says^— ■ Pha* 
raon ne me pariot point un incon^derd d' 
avoir voulu passer lamer i Su^s, oai elle n' 
avoit peut-6tre qu'une demie-lieue de lar- 
geur ;-^mais il eut manqu^ de prudence, n 
apr^s avoir vu tant de prodiges en Egypte^ 
il fut entr6 dans une mer large de trcHS Ikus 
et d'avantage. The author seems to be totally 
ignorant of \he true purport of this history* 
Pharaoh ivas manifestly bereft of prudence. 
It is expressly said that God hardened his hearty 
in order Aat these wonders might not make 
an undue impression upon him. For there 
is a degree of evidence and of influence, to 
which we are not entitled. When a pe)?son 
acts against conviction, and turns from the 
light, God does n6t always leave him in that 
state of twilight, but adds to his blindness, 
and brings on a tenfold darkness. When 

* P. S54. 
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people penrert their best gifts, they will be 
farther corrupted to their ruin; and those 
who are guilty of wilful and obstinate folly, 
will be dooriied to judicial infatuation. This 
wai the case of Pharaoh and the Egyptians. 
The author proceeds — ^J -ignore, ^i le che- 
min de ces deux endroits a Bedea ^toit alors 
practicable pour iin grande caravanc: et quand 
il auroit-^te, il me paroit trop long* Car 
pour aller de Kahira droit k Sues, il faut 33 
heurs, et trois quarts'; et ainsi depuis le 
Nil une heure dt plus. La hauteur du pole 
a Su& etant de six minutes moindre qu' 4 
Kihira, et U valine de Bedea €tant situee de 
quekjues lieus plu6 au sud que Sugs, une.ca- 
ravane mediocre mettroit plus de tems pour 
aller d' Heliopolis jusques a la dite vallce de 
Bedea, et y employ eroit de 35 a as heures, 
ce que la caravane des Israelites n' aura gu^res 
pu faire en trois jours. This argument, like 
the former, is entirely founded on fancy, and 
has not the least evidence to support it. In 
the first place, as I have before sasi, they 
did not take this road. In the next place, 
no comparison can be made between the jour- 
neying of the children of Israel, and the march 
of a caravan ; for they were differentiy : di- 

Z 2 
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1-ected* Nor can any time be ascerfeined 
far their route^ as it is quite uncertain how 
long they were encamped upon the borders 
of Etham. It might have been, instead of 
pne day, two or morie ; as there must have 
been time afforded for the Egyptians to arm 
and to pursue them, after the interment of 
their own dead. And as to the way being 
too long to be passed over in the time which 
the author allots ; this is likewise a mere hy- 
pothesis, in which the author thinks, that 
the progress of the Israelites was similar to 
the procedure of mankind in . general, and to 
be measured by the same rules, by the jour- 
neying of a caraeL But this qannot be al- 
lowed j for they had supernatural asistance ; 
and there is reason to think, when they took 
their journey from Succoth to the Red-sea, 
that they travelled as well by night as hy 
day ; which is^ a circumstance th^t has not 
been considered. For it is said^ when. they 
took their journey —that the Lord went btfore 
them hy day in a pillar of a cloudy to lead them 
. the way ; and by night' in a pillar of fire ^ to give 
them light ; to go by day and night. Exodus 
xiii. 21* We find the same in the Psalm- 
ist; , In the day time also he led them with a 
cloudy and all the night with d light of fire. Psal. 
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Ixxviii. 1 4, It seems, I think,* to be intimated, 
that they performed the journey from Siic- 
coth to Etham, though it was nearly sixty 
miles, at one time. In reply it may be said, 
that if this were the case, the old people and 
the children must have died by the way; 
the cattle must have been overdriven and kill^ 
ed ; every leg wearied, and every body ex- 
hausted with labour, Not in the least. ' Re- 
member what is said by the great lawgiver 
to the people, when he was going to leave 
them, concerning the wonderful manner in 
which they had been conducted, Ihcvve led 
you forty years in the wilderness : your clothes 
are not waxen old upon you^ and thy shoe is not 
waxen old upon thy foot. Deut xxix. 5. Again, 
Thy raiment waxed not old upon thee^ neither 
did thy foot swell these forty yearsy chap, viii, 4; 
He that could preserve the raiment, must be 
able to sustain the tii&n ; and the same power 
that prevented the foot from swelling, could 
keep the leg frorh being weary. 
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The Alternative. 



The interposition of the Deity must bcj 
therefore uniformly admitted, or totally rejec^ 
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ted. To this alternative we must be brought, 
when we read the Mosaic history. It is idle 
to proceed by halves, and to halt between 
two opinions. Without this allowance, it 
would be impossible to account for the pas- 
sage of the children of Israel through the 
channel of the Red-sea, even if th? waters 
had retired by any natural means. For the 
bottom, towards the top of the Red-sea, 
abounds with beds of coral and ' madrapore, 
and is so fiill of sea- weed, that it from hence 
had the name in ancient times of Ti^^ Suf^ or 
the weedy sea, ? Niebuhr indeed says, that the 
sinus, or bay of Heroum, from the top as far 
down as Corondel, had a good sandy bottom. 
This might be true, as far as he had experi- 
ence. But the bed of every shelving bay has 
in some degree weeds and soft ^ oo?e suffi- 
cient to make it impassable, though the 
water should recede. This shews how idly 
they reason who compare the transit of the 
Israelites with the passage of Alexander by 
the sea-coast in Pamphy lia ; for these two 

' Pocock, p. 135, 141. 

* Le rivage n'est que de pur sable depuis la point jusques 
a Girondel. Descript. d' Arabic, p. 356. 3ee before, 
p. 35f ■ •■-•-■•. 

^ Piodoru$ cajlls it drnxtumt ««Miyw3iK. 1. 3. p. 173. He 

says further, that it was three fthoms deep. 
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operations were essentially different. Strabo 
has given ns a short description of the pass 
in Pamphylia, by which Alexander led his 
army*. £$-/ i* ogogt KXi/t€6| KaXy/^svov' iTjxf/r^/ 

fori ta; £i$yi»XM9 ran; ^sv vfjv ipuiuig yufx^vufj^evfiVf 
iffi i^vm Sa(n[ic¥ rag oUsvftCi. TrXn/^fWgonog ii rtt 

There is a mountain called Climax^ or the ladder^ 
which seems to hang over the Pamphylian sea^ 
and affords at the bottom a narrow pass for \ tra^ 
vellers upon the shore. This in calm wear 
ther is quite bare of water ^ <so that people can 
easily go over it. But when there is any swell 
qf the seaj it is for the most part under water s 
Xhu5 we see that the Grecian army was con- 
ducted over a shore, which is said in general 
to have been above water, and consequently 
dry and passable. Whereas, when Moses was 
ordered to conduct his people, it was across 
a gulf with a descent, the bottom of whiqh 
had been always covered with sea watqr, and 
could not possibly afford sure footing. How ' 
then were the children of Israel led over? 
certainly not by any natural means. The 
S^me power which divided the sea, ^nd raadq 

' Strabo, 1. U. p. 982. 
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it stand like a wall on each side, could at the 
same time remove aH other obstacles^ and 
make the bottom as haird as the firmest strand: 
Thtvmters saw ihee^ O^God^ the waters sa» 
thee : they were afrmd; the depths also were^ 
troubled. Psalm lxxviiM6. Thy way is in the 
sea^ and thy path inr^hf great waters^ and tky 
footsteps are not inoTifUi. vcr. 19. Thus joiththe 
Lord J which maketh a way in the sea^ and a path 
in thf nd^kty w^atfrs; which bri^eth forth the 
chariot and horse^ the ^piy (^d tie power i they 
shall lie dovon together^ they shail^not r^se : . they 
are extinct^ they are quenched as tow^ I$a. xliii. 
16, 17-— — S(h he led them through the depths^ 
as through the yoilderness. :Jkd the waters coy 
v^red their enemies; th^re W(U not one of them 
(fft. Psslra cyL 9, ii, ^ 

Jf theji there appears any thing extraordir 
^ary in thesse mangeuvres, and contrary to the 
\ usual mode pf Qperation among men, we must 
! npt upon that . gcqotint hesitate and be diifir 
! dent; fpr it was the very purpose of the 
\ P«tity. . It wa$ hi^ will that difficulties should 
arise, that he might display his glory and pow- 
er to th^rlsraelites, and his judgments upon 
the Egyptians.' Fof Pharaoh will say of 

the children of Israel,^ They are entangled m the 
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land^ the wilderness hdh shut them in. And I 
lAiii harden Phmmh^s hekrt^ that ke shaUfolkw 
after them i and 1 will be 'honoured itpm Pha^ 
rmb^ and upon all his host i that the ^ZgypUans 
may knew that I am the Lord. Exod. xiv. 3i 4^ 
It is therefore impossible to make the pur- 
poses of Divine Wisdom accord with human, 
sagacity ; for they ^ are far above it ; as we 
learn from the apostle. How unsearchable are^ 
his judgments^ and his ways past finding out I 
For who hoth known the mind of the Lord? or\ 
who hath been his counsellor I Epist. to the Ro* 
mans, chapi xi. 33, S4* ^^ 

When therefore tiie author says, that the: 
Israelites would not have been thus bKiidly 
led, he should have farther considered, tha*i* 
neither would Moses have thus- blindly led 
them. Nobody in his senses would have 
biTOught himself into these difEcultiefs, unless 
under the influence of a^i higher power. — ^ 
Hence tbb inference mvist necessarily follow,^ 
that such a power did lead and control them. 
The whole was brought about by the wisdom 
of God^ that he might manifest his superiori- 
ty in preserving his servants and confounding 
his enemies. ■ ■ ' 

T^e author reasons equally wrong in re- 
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spect to the place of passage. If it were a 
more short and shallow way, such as is now 
to be found just below Suez, where he places 
it, then he sees no absurdity in supposing that 
the Egyptians might follow the Israelites. But 
if we place it at Bedea (the true Clysma of the 
ancients) then, he thinks, it must have been 
too wide and deep for Pharoah to have pur* 
sued. ' Tom les Egyptiens auroient etc de-^ 
pourvus du bon sens, s' ils avoient voulti pour- 
suivre les Israelites en travers du tel * mer. He 
does ivot consider, that what he makes a sup- 
position was the real fact. The Egyptians 
were blinded^ ^nd aot^d throughout contrary 
to reason and good sei^se, being under a ju«> 
dicial iQfa^u^tiqn, \^j vfldqk the^ wer§ kd to 

! Arable, p. p83. 

* In respect to Suea at this day he Qayg, that thefe arp 
aome diiEcultie^i in paesiog the ford, ^d it must have requic* 
ed a miracle fp]r Mpses to haye led the people 4>yer even as; 
it is npw. Pi Xa chose eut-ete naturellement bien plus difiir 
cile aux Israelites il y a quelque^ milllers d' annees, le golfe 
etant piobablemetit plus large, plus profond, ptusetendu vers 
le nord. p. S54. But does not this limit the extent and ef- 
ficacy of* a miracle too much? He seems to allow: ^t the 
Deity could conduct his people t;hrough a bed of waters for 
a mile and a half, though diiTicult ; but thinks that this could 
not be effected through a larger arm of the seabe o w^^ of 
two or three leagues in breadth* 
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their confusion. "We must allow this, or give 
pp the'history. 



A Recapitulatign of the Whale. 

In this manner was the mighty operation 
carried on, ahd the Israelites were conducted 
from the Nile snd Rarnescs to Succoth^ jour- 
neyiiig all the way ^ear |;he bottom pf the 
Arabian mountain. ' From thence they went 
to the ledgife of that de?ert which was inhabit- 
ed by the Arabians called in after tirhe$ * Au- 
taei. In performing this they passed pretty 
high north^and were appr<)aching towards 
the confines of the promised land. For there 
are strong evidences, as J have; befgre men- 
tioned, that the Sinus Hcroopolite? .extended 
much higher than it does at tjiijsday ; to which 
Bishop Pocock bears witness, p. 133. Mr 
Niebuhr is of the same opinion, f 11 y a done 
quelque^ milkers d'anndes^ que le golfe d' Ara- 
bic f?toit plds large, et s' entendoit plus vers le 
nord : surtout le bras pres de Su^s. Car le 
fivage de cette extiremite du golfe est'tresbas. 

' Pliny, 1. 6. p. 341. 
? Arable, p. SiS. 
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In the time of the Rolemies Heroum was 
supposed to bound the northern point* But 
in times of high antiquity the bay is supposed 
to have reached upwards beyond it ; so that 
the Israelites, being out of reach of their ene-» 
miesy were in a fair way for Canaan. But 
they were ordered to alter their course, and to 
journey southward, and they obeyed. Having 
thus ixiarched sixty or seventy miles in a conv 
trary direction, they afforded an opportunity 
for the Egyptians at last to approach them. 
They bad advanced in the defile of the present 
Mount Attakah for some time, when they 
perceived the host of Pharaoh approaching in 
their rear, and were stopped by the waters of 
Clysma in their front, which filled up the 
valley of Hiroth. The pUice of this inunda- 
tion, ais we have before seen, is now called 
by the natives Bede, or, as ' Mr Shaw and 
» Neibuhr express it, Bedea. The valley i& 
now, I believe, by the soil and rubbish brought 
down from the mountains on each side, be- 
come dry. But it still retains all the marks 
of its original state, as Monconys has before 
informed us, and has still the appearance of a 
large canal. Indeed we may be assured fron\ 

" P. 544. ^ P. S49. 
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its name, Ky^vTfta^ Clysma, that it wks once 
an inlet from the sea; Mr Shaw thinks th«t 
the name is derived from the Arabic, and ♦ % 

has a relation to the miracle which was there 
displayed. But it is manifestly a Greek word ^ 
and relates to an effusion of waters ; iti which 
signification it bears some analogy witli ihe 
other name Bedea. For Bedu^ Badu, or Bad, 
are to be found in the composition of -many 
names of places which are noted for ' ^ater. 
It. was a Greek word, but almost antiquated ; 
and wherever it ife seen, it occurs in thisstose. 
It is said also to have been a * Phrygian term, 
and also a Thradan, as it is to be found in 
Orpheus/— ' : 

In this line the word Bedu is used as the pure 

' BadOn, Badexti Buda — al^^pl2U:e$ d^iloinuiated from their 
baths. The city of Bath )»ras of c>id c^led Badoti^ and Pa- 
thol! : from whence the modern tetm is derived. Lanibarde 
accordingly atiks it ^Baddiahbyrigi Caer-baduri, Badonicus 
Moos, and in di6 Saxon Qironkk it ii stiled simply' Badon. 

ftxxuu Clemens, Strom. 1. 5. p. 673. 

* See Clemens above-— and Orphic. Fragmenta, xix. p. 
384. Gesner. It was preserved in some ancient invoca- 
tions at Miletus. BlUv^ Z«4^, X^a^v, ^}inK^6f, Z^iy|. x. r. K ' 
Clemens, ibid. See Bentley's learned Epistle to Mills, Ap- 
pendix to J. Malala> p. 48. 
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element of water. And another ancient writer, 
whom he stiles Dion Thutes, introduces the 
• # word, when he mentions the pouring of water 

upon his hands-^nsai hsiv XaSm xmr» ;^i'fAw 
m»raj(^iou. Another writer says — * ^EkMi^ re 

Jiiiv cafrij^o¥ Tjofl-si^j^offcoti. I hng t^ quuff the 

salutary stream. The word often relates to 
warm and medicinal fountains, with which 

' L, 5. p. 673. 

Clemens says^ that in this place it signifies imv «»(«, the air; 
which I know not how to bdiere ; for it is not {s4rohaUe 
that the same woftl should bet<rfcen two difimnc elements. 
The line is taken from a passage in the comic wxiter Phily- 
deus ; the whole of which is as follows :«— 

To me the last line seems to have been not accurately quot- 
ed : and the terms •;rfg in the former line and r« r«y in the 
latter do not quite correspond, nor form a true grammatical 
connection. I should therefore read in the last instance for 
-» T«»— TAFT*. The person, who speaks, seems to be wishing 
for two thiiigs, which are essential to healtfa,-*-Kind accord- 
ingly says-— 

My prat/ ft if, that I may drink of wholesome water f KMch has 
the greatest share in the preservation of masts hmlth; and to 
breathe the pure air^ free from all tiosdoiu mixture* Clemens 
above. 
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the coast of the Ked-^a abounded. There 
are at this day several springs both of hot and 
salt water in this * valley. Hence Bedea and 
Glysma, however they seem to be nearly of 
the same jpurport, may in some degree diiSer. 
Bedea is a place of springs and baths. Glysma 
is denominated from an inlet and inundation. 
But whatever may have been the express 
meaning of the name, it is manifest from 
Ptolemy, that at Bedea must have been the 
ancient Glysma ; and at this place was the in- 
let of the sea between the mountains of Hi- 
roth, which obstructed the passage to the south. 
Here the children of Israel were stopped, be- 
ing got into a narrow pass, to which there 
was no outlet. They were therefore obliged 
to encamp by the side of it, having the in- 
undation to their right, and the sea in their 
front, and Baal-zephon upon the opposite 
shore. It is said, that Pharaoh was seen ap- 
proaching in the very article of their encamp- 
ing, and, as it is intimated, about the even- 
ing, ^nd the children of Israel lift up their 
eyes^ and behold^ the Egyptians marched after 
themy and they were sore afraid And they 

r k 

' See the Map of Mona* D'Anville^ and his Deacription 4tt 
Golfe Arabique. 
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said unto, MoseSf Because there were no graveJ 
in Egypt y hast thoif taken us away to die in the 
wilderness f wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 

us^ to- ca9*ry us forth out of Egypt ? And 

Moses saidy Fear ye not^ stand stilly and see the 
sahation of the Lord, which he will shew to you 
to-day: for the Egyptians whom ye han>€ seen to^ 
day^ ye shall see them again no more for ever^ 
£xod. xiv. 1 Oy 11, 18- We may well imagine 
how great the anxiety of the people must have 
been who had not true faith in their leader^ 
axnl saw no possible means for their esicape. 
Night now came on^. which must have en- 
creased their horrors and their murmurs 
against Moses. At last the word of command 
was given, and the Lord spake unto Moses, 
who seems to have been looking up to heaven 
for assistance. Wherefore cries t thou to me ? 
speak unto the children of Israel^ that they go for- 
ward. But lift thou up thy rod^ and stretch out 
thine handover the sea^ and divide it ; and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. And /, behld I wHl harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians^ and they shall follow 
them : and I will get me honour upon Pharaohy 
and upon all his host^ upon his chariot s^ and upon 
. his horsemen. And the Egyptians shall knozv that 
1 am the Lord. 
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Tke TranMi. 

The situation to whiak the Israelites were 
reduced rendered them very fit for Hiarehii^^ 
For the strait in which they were confined 
necess^iiy brought them to the cU^^ositioii of 
a loQg extended army* As soon as they were 
9fder«id to &9e.aboat to the eftst^ they ccmld 
jail move ix^f^vi front, and uniformly make 
thciir way> . For had th^y gone lengthways 
and by files, it mu&t, acgprdiog to the comr 
mon course pf operations, have taken up a 
vtxj long tiine to h^ve arrived together at any 
{dace of destination, so gKeat wer<^ their num^- 
bers. It seems to have been dwtk night when 
they set out^ at which time thfc sea miracu-f 
lously divided, ^nd the angel qf Gody which 
went befor0he camp of Israel^ removed and wenf 
behind them ; and the pillar qf the ckmd went 
from b^ore their fa(^c^ and stood behmd them; 
and it came between the camp (ftJie Egyptians^ 
and the camp of Israel: and it was a cloud and 
darkness to them^ but it gave light by night to 
these : so that the one came not near the oiher all 
the night. ■ ^nd the children qf Israel went in^ 
(0 the midst qf the sea upon the dry ground : and 

Aa 
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the waters were a wall unto them on their right 
hoM^ and on their left. And the Egypiig,ns pur- 
suedy and went in after them^ to the midst of the 
seuy even all Pharaoh^ s horses^ his chariots^ and 
his horsemen* And it came to passy that in the 
morning watch the Lor 4 looked unto the host of the 
Fgyptiqns through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloudy and troubled the host of the Egyptians^ and 
took off their chariot-wheelsj that they drove them 
^avily. It is probable that, ^hen the Egyp- 
tians were thus troubled and disor4ered, they 
did not follow the regular way of those whom 
they pursued, but got artiong the rocks and 
mud, and those other impediments with which 
the Red-sea particularly abounds. These 
brake their wheels and disabled their chariots, 
50 that they made little way. The Egyptians 
therefore cried out, Let us flee from the face of 
Israel^ for the Lord fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. This happened at the third ' watch 
of the night, some tipie before the dawn ot 

^ Thcte were four watches-r-W^j iwriif^wT**, ^>A»x^v^it%m^^ 
ir^tfi. See Mark xiis. 35. 

Homer divides the night into three watches ; Ulysses says 
toDiomede: 

Iliad. K. V. 258. 
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day. After they had been for a season, dur* 
ing the darkness in which they were involved, 
encountering with these difficulties, The Lord 
smd unto Moses ^ Stretch out thine hand over the 
sea ; that the waters may fome agiiin upon the 
E^ptians. And Moses stretched forth his hand 
'over the sea ; and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared^ and the Egyptians 
fled against it : and the Lord overthrew the Egyp^ 
tians in the midst of the sea. And the waters 
returned, and covered the chariots and the horses 
men^ and all the host of Pharaoh that came into 
the sea after them : there remained not so much 

as one of them. And Israel s(tw that great 

work whifh the Lord did upon the Egyptians : 
and the people feared the Lordy and his servun( 
Moses. Exodus xiv- 
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Other Objections considered 

As it was the purpose of God to set apart 
the children of Israel for a particular people, 
among whom his church was to be main- 
tained, and to whom the divine oracles were 
to be committed, it was proper to wean them 
from their attachment to Egypt and their 
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fondness for the superstitions of that country; 
And nothing could tend more to effect this, 
than his shewing his superiority over all their 
deities, and his judgments upon their votaries, 
who had so cruelly and unjustly enslaved his 
people. It is observable, that the place op-? 
posite to which they passed over was called 
Baal-aephon. This was probably a place of 
worship, designed for the use of mariners, 
where stood the statue or hierogl3rphic of 
some serpentine deity, the supposed guardian 
of those seas. The children of Israel may 
have been particularly directed towards this 
part of the coast, that they might see farther 
the futility of such worship. This tnust have 
been the consequence when, in the morning, 
they beheld the dead bodies of the Egyptians 
lying upon the beaph, almost within the pre-? 
cincts of the idolatrous inclosure. Thus the 
Lord scevedi Israel that day : and Urael saw the 
E^ptians dead upon the seashore. Expd. xiv. 30* 
Mr Neibuhr, in his journeying upon the 
eastern coast of the sinus towards Mount Sir 
nai, observed two openings, between the high 
mountains on the opposite side to the west. 
The uppermost of these I have mentioned, as 
forming at the bottom the true Clysma of 
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of Ptolemy, cilled now Bedea. Niebuhr says, 
that this opening (which is the Phi-Hiroth of 
the Scriptures) was directly opposite to the 
part of the region called Etti ; of which name 
he mentions both a plain and a * mountain* 
This place, there is great reason to think, was 
the Etham of Moses ; upon the border of 
which the children of Israel had encamped^ 

• 

and where they again arrived after their pas-» 
sage through the Red-sea. But our author 
still thinks that they did not pass over here* 
For though I must own, he says, that the bay 
is here somewhat more contracted than in 
other places, » Je la crois neanmoins et trop 
large, et trop profonde, pour que Moyse Tait 
fait passer aux Israelites dans cet endroit la4 
He cannot bring himself to consider that Mo- 
ses was not the chief agent, and that these 
operations were not carried on at his pleasure, 
but at the direction of the Almighty. He 
does not seem to know that one act of Divine 
power is equivalent to another, and that, the 
separating of Jofdan, which was, not proba-^ 
bly an hundred yards over, was as much a mi- 
racle as dividing the sea, of whatever breadth* 

■ Where PHny places the Arabes Aunei^ 1; G*fiMU 
• Voyage, T. 1. p. 1«4- 
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They were both to the Deity equafly easy- 
*— The author has fortunately given us the 
breadth of the sinus about twenty miles below 
Suez, as he took it \ipon the eastern coast. 
This must have been nearly the spot where 
the Israelites first came upon land in the de- 
^rt of Etbam. * Dans le dessein de mesurer 
la iargeur du Golfe Arabique, je m* eloignai 
le 24' Septen>b. de la caravane, environ a une 
distance de cinq milles au sud de Sxxhsj et dans 
la plaine d' Ettiy ou Tu^rik, comrne disoit Tun 
des nos Arabes- D'aprSs mes observations, 
et mon calcul, je la trottvai etre a peu prte de 
trois milles d^ * AUemagne : mais c6tte fois ci 
encore je ne pu former une base assez longue 
pour donner k mon mesurage toute Texaqti- 
tude requise. 

^ I should be sorry to detract from the ho- 
nours due to thi« excellent Danish traveller^ 
by whose diligence and sagacity the world has 
profited greatly. It is only in this one article 
that I presume to differ from him ; and this I 
have done with more confidence, arid as he 
sometimes seems himself not to be perfectly 

'Voyage, T. 1. p. 202. 
* About twelve English miles. 

^ Je n* ose pas rejetter eptierement utle opinioa adoptee 
par tant de s^an». Arable, p. S51« 
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determined. I have at the same time paid^ 
little regard to the opinions of the modem 
Arabs, and tQ the names which- they assign 
to ' places, unless they have the sanction of 
antiquity. For we are told by Mr Neibuhr, 

-r -• Si r en falhit croir les relations des A^ 

robes qui habit ent a V est du golfi^ Us er^ans £ 
Israel auroient passee la Mer Rouge toujour s 4 
/' endroit precis^ ou on leurfait la question. ^-^-^ 
^ Ainsi les traditions et les rapportes contra* 
dictoires des Arabes du commun ne sont ici £ 
aucune vahir. However, where there are 
names of long standing, and accounts inci- 
dentally introduced by authors who knew 
not the original history, and consequently 
could have no system to maintain, their evi- 
dence must necessarily have weight, and de- 
mand our attention. Such is the evidence of 
^ Diodorus Siculus, who mentions the tradi- 

* Upon this account I take no notice of the fountains near 
Suez, though they are stiled by the Arabs the fountains of 
Moses ; for there is no reason to think that they were ever 
visited by that person ; the place where the Israelites passed 
over being far below. Les memes Arabes, qui nous avoient 
dit auparavant, que les enfans d' Israel avoient passe la Mer 
Rouge pres d' Aijun Musa, nous dirent alors, que c'etoit 
dans le voisinage de Girondel. Niebuhr, Voy. T. I. p. 184<. 

» Arabie, p. 348. ^Ibid. p. S49. 

^Diodorus^l. S. p. 174. 
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tioHs which prevailed among the people tipotl 
the coast, that the Red-^ea upon a time re- 
tired in a wonderful manner^ and left the 
channel dry* The region also will often bear 
witness for itself. For when travellers arrive 
at that part of the bay where the Israelites are 
supposed after their transit to have been en* 
gaged, they find names of places^ and other 
memorials which greatly illustrate and con* 
firm the sacred history^ It is said, that they 
came into the region of Etham, which is stiU 
called ^ £tti, the inhabitants of which were 
the Autaei of Pliny. Here also at this day is 
the wilderness of Sdur and Sin, and the re- 
gion of Paran. Beyond Corondel is a hill 
called Gibel Al ^ Marah^ smd the coast down^ 
ward seems to have the sanle name as it had 
of old, from the bitter waters with which it 
still abounds ; the inhabitants of which were 
probably the Maransei of Pliny. The names 
of Elath and Midian also remain, and are men- 
tioned by ' Abulfeda, Below this region are 

* Niebuhr, above. 

* Pocock, p. 156. Shaw, 349. Not far from hence the 
desert still called Sin, p. 350. 

' Geog. Gr. Minores, v. 3. p. 73. He also alludes to the 
people of Teman, p. 43. 
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tibe palm-*trees and the twelve wells of water in 
Elim— iSo Moses brought Israel from the Bxdr 
secj and they went out into the wilderness <^ 
Shur^ and they went. three days in the. wilder* 
nessj and found no water. And when they came 
to Marahj they could not drink qf the waters qf 
Mar ah; for they were bitten ther^re. the 
name of it was called Marnhk^-^-'^r^iHere the Lara 
shewed to Moses a tree^ which he cast into the 
waters^ and they were made sneeet.—^^jdna 
they came to EHmj where were twelve wells cf 
water^ and threescore and tm ptdm^trees ; and 
they encamped there by the waters. £xod. xv- 
22, 23^ 27* This encampment was towards 
the lower part of the bay ; and after tl^ Is^ 
raelies had been journeying from their place 
of passage several days. For they were three 
days without water, and upon the fourth they 
came to Marah, and sometime afterward ar- 
rived at ' Elim. Diodorus * Siculus gives an 
account of this palm grove, as it was described 
by Ariston, who was sent by Ptolemy to descry 
the coast of Arabia upon the Red^sea. He 
calls it the Phoenicon, and says that it lay up- 
on the western side of the desert, at some dis- 
tance from an island denoihinated Phocarum 

* Exodus XT. 27. * Diodonis 1. 3. p. 175. 
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Insula, the same which is now Called Tiran ; 
consequently the grove Phoenicon must have 
been towards that part of the bay* The place 
was held in great reverence on account of 
these palms, which grew there in great num- 
bers ; and a man and a woman were constir 
tuted as a ' priest and priestess to preside there. 
All the country around is exposed to violent 
heats, and is destitute of good water< But in 
this spot yK oKiyai vfiym Hat KsGo^h^ ««t/t- 

there arc a number of springs^ and scantlings of 
water y which faU as cool to the taste as * snow. 
Just above this part of the desert he places the 
^ Maranaei. These were the ancient inhajbi*' 

' Diodurus above. See also Agatharchides Geog. Gr^ci 
WlTL T. 1. p. 57. 

* Diodorus Sic. 1. 3. p. 175. 

' In these namesi I thinks we may see traces of the an« 
cient Marah, as well as of the Gerandaeni, in Corondel; 
which probably was denominated from the latter people. 
The engravings upon the rocks seem still to remain, as such 
were seen by Mons. Monconys just in this part of the desert^ 
as he was returning from Mount Sinai. A la fin du yalon 
il y a quantite de grosses toches ; sur lesquelles il y a des 
characteres graves, et des lignes entieres d' ecriture : et ^ 
plusieurs des grandes il y a des huit, ou dix lignes : a mon 
avis ces lettres ont ete faites avec des e^x fortes \ et noli pas 
avec le ciseau } tant ^ cause de la diverse couleufi qu' dies 
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tante, but Were slain by the GarandaBi, who 
by an act of great treachery got possession of 
the palm-grove and fountains. Here likewise 
is the desert of • Faran^ the Pharan of Pto-* 
lemy ; which in its situation agrees precisely 
with the Paran of the scriptures: Diodorus 
further speaks of some rocks or pillars here, 
engraven with imknown characteristics. The 
same history of this Phcenicon, or palm-grove, 
and the fountains, is given by * Strabo, who 
places it rather low upon the coast, and says, 
that the next object towards the bottom was 
the Insula Phocarum. These must have been 
the fountains mentioned by Moses, and a con- 
tinuation of the same palms^ unless we sup- 
pose the nature of the country to have been 
altered- For we do not read that there waa 
any other part of the region which had either 

ontj etant extrSmemeiU jaun^, qu' a cause du peu deprofon- 
deur, que Toeil ne Sfauroit reconnoitre : et pour en 6tre cer- 
UiO} il fallut qui j'y employasse le doigts. Neanmoins ces 
lettres ne sont point gat^es, et paroissent fort nettes. y 1. 
p. 449| 450. Pocock. p. .148. 

' La vallee de Girondel, de menie que celle de Faran. 
Niebuhr, Arabic, p. 346, S47. 

Waad Pharan in the way to Tor. Pocock. p. 141. See 
also p. 157^The promontory belowi called now Ras Mo- 
hammed, is the AK^mrv^ff o«^«f of Ptolemy, 

» L. 16. p. 1122. 
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such a grove of trees or such waters. Thus it 
was in the time of the Israelites, and so it was 
found to be in the time of Strabo and Diodorus^ 
and thus we find it at this day. Strabo gives 
a reason why this little district was so much 
honoured and frequented. — " Ai» to vatrdv mp 

zvkXm Kavfiartigttp rf 9 zai avvigop z»i acrziop vvag*' 
X^i* — Because all the country about was parch^ 
ed up with heaty being without water ^ and with- 
out a tree J that could afford shade. 

Monconys, in his return through the de* 
scrt from Mount Sinai, took a lower way to 
the south towards a place called now Tor, 
where seems to be the district described by 
Strabo and Diodorus, near Paran. He men- 
tions a valley which he passed through, and in 
this valley towards the end he saw the rocks 
with ancient inscriptions; and at last came 
to a place, which he seems very justly to sup- 
pose the Elim of the scriptures— -situe au 
fonds de cete plaine on bord de la mer et ou 

sont les dou?e * fontaines. He adds ces 

eaux vont arrosant une quantite de beaux pal- 
miers, ferm^s de murailles ; et qui spnt bien 
augment^s en nombre au dela des septante, 
que Moyse y trouva. He tells us however^ 

• L. 16. p. 1122. * p. 450s;4f51. 
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that the waters are at this day by no means of 
a good taste. — ' C^est en ce lieu, ou Moyse 
trouva les douze Fontaines, et les (septante) 
palmiers. On y voit encore les douze Fon- 
taines, ou sources, qui sortent du pie de la 
montagne^ Elles on un assez mauvais go<it. 
- — -aussi y a-t-il la un petit bain chaud, 
qu'on nomme de Moyse. Strabo * intimates, 
that the waters were in the time of Artemi- 
dorus very good J and from the Israelites en- 
camping near them we may infer the same 
of them then. But this is not an article of 
inuch consequence. For all that we are told 
by Moses is, that at the place where they ar- 
rived they found twelve wells and seventy 
palm»trees. The fountains remain precisely 
the same in number, and th6 palm-trees arc ' 
not extinct ; on the contrary, they are multi- 
plied, Notwithstanding what Moriconyis says, 
travellers take notice of fountains of gooci wa- 
ter, though mixed with others of an inferior 
quality, as we learn from Dr f^ocock. He 
visited this district, and says, that in going 

sdothward t6 wdrds Tor, and about a league 

,'. . J " . „ - . - .' ' . ' ' -'■ * • 

> P.:450« They ^re calkd HsunmzOk MomTu Shaw, 
p. 350. 
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from it towards the north — ' there is a well 
qfgood water ; and all about it are a great tium^ 
her of date-trees or palms^ and several springs 
of salt water J especially to the south-east^ where 
the monks have a garden. Near it are several 
springs (as we may infer of good water), 
and a bath cfr two^ which are called the bath 
qf Moses. The Greeks ^ as well as some others^ 
are of opinion that this is Elimm To the 
same purpose is the evidence of the traveller 
Breitenbach, as be is quoted by Mr Niebuhr, 
Mr de Breitenbach a deja eu la meme pen-> 
s^e Void ce qu^il dit en parlant du voyage, 
quHl fit en 1483, de la montagne de Sinai a 
Kahira. Porro ii^clinata jgm die j in torren-^ 
tem iricidimus, diptum Qrondem ; ubi figen^ 
tes tentoria propter aquas, quasi ibi reperieban** 
tur, nocte mansimus ilia : sunt enim in loco 
isto plures fontes vivi, aqu^s claras sc^turientes. 
Sunt et palmar n^ultae ibi ; unde suspicabamur 
i)lic ese des^ertum Helim. 

It may perhs^s be thought ^hat these names 
were intrQduce4 by Christian tri^vellers, and 
adopted by the later inhabitants of these parts. 
But this could not have been the case. Ari^- 

' Pocock, p. 141. 
^ Niebtthi) voL 1. p. 163. in^ nolee* 
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ton, Artemidorus, Agatharchides, and Dio^ 
dorus, all lived before the aera of Christiani** 
ty. Even Strabo was some years antecedent. 
The learned Abulfeda of Hamath was indeed 
much later ; but he could have no regard for 
the religion of Jesus^ or of the Jews, nor any 
prejudice in favour of Moses. The names 
therefore have remained from the beginning 
unimpaired, and the situation of the jJaces 
which they point out correspond so precisely 
with those mentioned in the scriptures, and 
are supported by- such indisputable authority^ 
that they appear manifestly to be the same 
as those mentioned by the sacred historian. 



Review of the Course taken by the Children of 
Israel in their Journeying. 

We have seen how very regular and plain 
the route of the children of Israel is found to 
be from their setting out upon the fifteenth 
day of the first month to their arrival gt £lim. 
From Rameses they journeyed to Spccoth, 
and from Succoth to Etham, to the border 
of that wildernesss. Then they removed from 
Ethamy and turned again unto Piha-IErothy and 
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passed through the midst of the seat i/ifathe ^amf^ 
wilderness.. Numb, xxxiii. 7,. From the place 
where they first halted after their passage oyex 
the sea, they inarched for three days without 
water, and arrived upoa the fourth alJV^aqajb^ 
jvhere the bitter waters wejre mwacjilo^l^ 
made sweet, but have now retjur^edtQ, their 
cative bitterness. From henpe theyjoi^ney- 
ed, as isgener^ly supposed,., i^^ one djiy. )p 
Elim, though the time i^ not speciQed^ ^mdr 
may have beejgi longer. Here j^.^x^4he fwflvfi 
wells qf water^ qnd the threes<;ore. ^md, ten^ 
pplm-trees i and they mcampedkff, tM waf^t^s.^ 
How Ipng they staid in eachfd^ce i/s u^cei^^j. 
for they were not carried in a direct line tOi 
Sinai, but were led about, so that they did nott 
reach the mount of God till after several en- 
campments from Etham, which took up tw:ct, 
months, wanting a few days. After the^ h^d 
removed from £lim^ it is said that the^if encamped 
htt the Red-sea, Indeed all thw statipm. 
hitherto had been nearly upon that sea. But. 
they ijLOw came to a part of the Qoast in the , 
desert of Paran, where there was no w^y tOt 
mark the place of their encampment but by 
saying it was upon the sea-shore beyond £lim. 
They now fronted the true Red-sea, for they 
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t^6rc before only upon a bay of it ; which 
sea extfended from them in length southward 
not less than eleven hundred miles. The 
next course which they took wks to the north 
and more inland ; for it is said, that " tkey 
f^emtrved frbm the Red-sea$ and encamped in the 
Hoilderness of Sim which was * between Elim 
and Sinai. This happened just on^ month 
aftei* their departure from Egypt; a<id it was 
here that manna was first afforded them from 
heaven. They were now very hear to the 
place where the law was to be given to them; 
but this was still delayed, and they were to be 
- farther tried. We accordingly read in the 
book pf the Exodus, that they pitched ih. 
' Rephidim^ having journeyed from the wilder- 
ness of Sin. But it is said in the book of 
Numbers, that there were two interme- 
diate encampments ; for * they took their Jour" 
ney tut of the wilderness of Sin^ and encamp-- 
ed in Dophkah; and they ^ieparted from tioph-- 
kah^ and encampe4 in Alush. And they remon)- 
edfrom Alush^ and encamped at Rephidim. And 
they departed from Rephidim^ and pitched in 
the wilderness qf ' Stnai. This I mention 

• ' - • ^ ■ . 

' Numbers ztxiii. 11. ^ Exodus xvL 1. 

' Exodus xvii. h ^ Numbers xxxiii. 12> 13, 14« 

Bb 
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tQ ^ew h^yr far tiQrth, they niijst have gon^ 
to have ms^de thi^ circuit ; for they ?^rQ^ch- 
ed to the borders of ,t^ yAmale^dtesjWhp 
came, put aad ' pursupd vtj^ejttx^ i^x J^t^i^im. 
Here a ^battle was fought, an4 th^ - I^a^eUtesi 
were miraculou*!)? we&crvie4* H^T^ al^o X\^ 
jpeople murmured for want^ of >y»ter > wii?u 
Moses was ordered to tak?.hii» rqd^: *. and ^-^ 
AqU^ saith the Lord, / wilf, ^^n^ before, thee 
there, upon ifie rock m.HoreJ^ ; md thou .shalt 
^smite the JVfk^ find, th^re ^hall cqtae water o^ of 
itf i^c.^-'-^ud Moses: did. so iu' thfi sigit^qf ti^ 
^Iders^f^ Isrofil, And he coJUdihfi r^mi^ of\thfi 
placf, Masf^h^ ^Meriiakf beopuse ofthfi vhi4vf8pf 
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* Then came jitrtaleh^ and fought with Israel in Rephidim*^ 
ttoA. i^yii. S. '• -^ ■' ■ •- ^; ■••• • -'-^ 

Remember -what Amalel did unto thee hf the H»ay ^u^iHt ye 
Huere cothe forth out of E^pt. How he met thee, by the tc/^Jf, 
and smote the hindmost of ihee^ even off that wre feeble behind 

^iheej when tiou wast faint and, weary s hnd heftared not Go^w 

'tJeut/xxv. 17, 18. 

* Exodus xvii. 5, 6^, 7; / 

"^1 shoiriil tKink, that the niame Meribah has been wrongly 
introduced here; and was originally the marginal not^ of 
some scrl&e^ The chiding of the people at Meribah was: 
many years afterwards in die desiert of ZTh near C^dish. It 
was after the death of Miriam, and just before the death of 
Aaron in Mount Hor. The murcnunog 9l A&^h M^svs in' 
the seoond month ; but the 4is<>bedience at JAei&M^ wa* ia 
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the children of Israel. From herice the IsrdelifceS 
Were cbtiductiid to iSitiaiv Where they Abodd 
1 great while; during which titne t^d law, 
amidst a wonderful display of glory and terror, 
was given tb the people through the hands of 
Moses. From these circumstances, I should 
Judge thai Rephidim was to the north of Ho-* 
reb, an^ thiat Horeb was in some degree to 
tlie north of Sinai. For the people in their 
feturii dbwnXvards from Amaleck came first 
to Rephidim, which was before Horeb, and 
tfien^ ■ ' ' pitched in the wilderness of Sinai. 

Thus inuch'I thought proper to mention 
Coiicferning the j^ourneying of the children 
of Israel, as far as Mount Sinai, and con-^ 
ceming those places through which their joi^r** 
nies lay. A 

d:y^ firsts , Kttmb. 9X., \. Aaron seettis to have ps^cipatetf 
in the guilt; for it is ^lAi-^y^^^Aarpn shall be gatliered unta 
his peoples for he shall not enter into the lahd which Ihavegiveti 
unto the children bf Israel y because ye rebelled against my word 
a0 the water of Meribah, ter. 24. and he died accordingi jT' 
60on after hie sister Miriam. 

'Numb, xxxiiu 18. \ iM ons. D^AnriUe places Horeb 
north-west of Sinau 
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Farther Observations upon the Phcenicon^ or Grovi 
of Paltnsy as it is described by Strdbo. 

One of the first persons, who gave an ac- 
count of this part of Arabia, was * Artemi- 
dorus £pbesius^ who lived about the time of 
Ptolemy Lathynis, and his mother Cleopatra. 
He is mentioned by tnany authors <vith great 
credit, and is copied particularly by Strabo 
and Diodorus. And in the description which 
he gives, he seems to have follow^ a prior 
writer, * Ariston, who Was sent out by one 
6f the antecedent Ptolemies purposely to make 
discoveries upon the two coasts of the Red-sea^ 
The accoutit which is given by Artemidorus, 
concerning that part of Arabia Deserta with 
which we are chiefly concerned, has already 
jbeen mentumed. But as the ancient geogra- 
phers are not always sufficiently clear, and as 
there seems likewise to be a mistake in Strabo, 
pr at least in the present copijss of tha>t (excel- 
lent writer, it will be proper to rectify what 

s 
4 * 

'Strabo,!. 16. p. 1122. 

* See Diodorus^ 1. S. p. 175. He Was sent in the time of 
Ptolemy EuergeteSj as we find intimated by (he same author^ 
1. S. p. 155^ 
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is amiss, that the history may not be left in a 
state of unceEtainty. 

After that Artemidorus has given an ac^ 
count of the Ethiopians, and the western coast 
of the Red-sea from Arsinoe at the top down 
to the straits, now called Babel Mandel, ^her^ 
it terminates, he returns to the point Where 
he began,^ to the apex of the wdstern bay of 
the Red-sea (» iravurtv $ii rug AguSotg) to those 
Arabians, Who occupied the opposite iregion 
to Glysma. And as there are very' few ob- 
jects upon that coast which merit geographi- 
cal notice, he takes the first which pjesehts 
itself, though at a distance from the point 
from whicll he sets out. This is ^ Posidium, 
a place sacred to the supposed sovereign of the 
sea, which I take to be another name for the 
Baahephon of Mose^. Next to this, Strabo, 
who copies Artemidorus, places* the ' Phoeiii- 
eon, where was the palm grove — '-^nf gj^j 
is't vficrog ♦ ^xm$ and next in or-dtr the Insula 
Phocarum. AH this is as precise and in as juSt 
order as can be desired. But he at the same 
time tells us of Posidium, the place dedicated 

^ Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1 122. * Ibid. 

3. trvnx,^^ ru Ti^vtim ^itniUtvti fiy«i. Ibid. 

* I|)id. called now Teran ; and Irie de Cab. 



^o Neptune — ' <p^(r< it ivicre^Cfi zuirfidi ttttc rpm 
EXuviTov f^vx^ii- It lay^ as Artemidorus ojsertddy 
a good w^tf wit&i^ the Zlqaitic or Eastern Guff'. 
Thi^ seeing imppssible, and confouncfe all thai 
)fiasbeen s^id j fop^he $inm xipon which Ihese 
places were. $itu^ted was the ^yedcirh, aiad 
pallejJ the HerpopoHtan, and directly opposite 
Xq the'^lihtiQ. St^%b6 hoiytiref gqcs on to' 
infopmr vis> th^ft uexi^iEter this- iislaiid (Fhoc^)-^ 
j-um) ^ promontory extends itself, firbtb. whencfe^ 
the C|0ast tpndft invFar^ towards Arabia Ffelrs&i* 
and the Nabatlieg.n§j ' Etr Z}.cififG;'x6icrdgy^Mi 
j7 I^a^(»T/?6/fle. TJien^ says the authdH lieKtiti 
order come i the Klaniticgulf^ dudthelfabatkf^ut 
regiqn. The |>ropnontory here spokctj: ofifi 
that !iyhich is called Ph^iran by Ptokmy; erf 
whieh we have 3poken before. He^ V&^ that 
the western part of this desert reajched from 
the city Hetpurn^ ' /^^/Kf f ^^ ^ot^rcf. ^u^jxr aux^sf^ 
r^g^» : and he al§o mentions^ ^^^-.^jjJa^ay,. a 
town or village of that namje ; ftotn- wbid* 
probably the wilderness wag denomitxated. 
iPtplemy adds* aftd with him Strsbos aaid kll 
writers agree, thai at this point the Sinus EM^ 

? Strabo, }. 1:6. p, 1J234 

? P, 162, Steph^»u$ sp^^cs afco'of, * cky — ^^«^ ir«9yi5 
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nitis commenced ; and they certainly describe 
it very truly. But how can Posidium, ^hich 
had been mentiohed before as being within 
the western sinus, and one of the first object^, 
in the desert of Etham he referred to the tfp- 
posite and eastern inlet, the Sin^s Elaniti^. 
There must be a mistake in Strabo, or in l^r-^ 
temidorus. 1 mak« no doubt but when Aris- 
ton aisi other traveHers dafcribed this part -of 
Arabia, they gave those names to the places 
whieh preyaUed 4mong the natives, .b^ft^^ 
they were sophisticated by later wftt^r^. !»*- 
stead of placing Posidiwift and the Grove of 
PaJms (^<M««») III «« E7i.<t»i»y »oXjr«, in the ElSr 
nitegulf; they placed it p rts^ EXajctiw^ or EXf- 
fMtM KoXiir^i in the .SinurEl^rnitUiOf'g^lf^^^ £/?^i 
so called ftpm th6 natives. ?. ,; 

• .There were very few places of any* co^sir 
deration on this coasty on aecouRt of tl>e bar- 
rennesi^ of the soil ^nd the;ijqartity of water. 
The region however below I^Osidiupnt neat the 
Phqenicpn, or palm groves, is, describe4 by 
Diodorus as being, in those tiroes pppubu?, 
and frequejnted oij account ojF the plenty of 
good water and the fertility of the soil. And 
it seems in still more early times to have been 
pf repute, as an ancient altar is rhentibned 6f 
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unkxiown ' charjicter^, wbi^h witnessed its aa^ 
tiquity. As there is the greatest r?a^a- to 
think that thi? plgce was the Elim of Mo^s, 
and a$ it wa^ the only district of consequence 
upon the coa^t, it is highly 'probabte tiiat i|; 
gave name tp that part of the gulf, which 
frpm henpe yvag by the nativds caU^ Sinus 
Elaimles/ or Eliipiteg, ^th^ Gulf of Elim. 

ThjB . mistake iji tlje fopie^rqf Strabo h^ 
xnifiled that excellent g/^pgr^pher - Mpnsf- W 
yflmyillq, . :whQ ac<;ordingly places Po^di^ili. 
cJpse by- the prpmpn}:ory Eharan^ the ^a^ 
'Mohammed of the presept .times. JH^re j^ 
tbe «K>r«nwtyof tljp.d?sert,to the s^uth, the 
yeiypqint belQW wljeire the t^jro gulf^ on ea^h 
side. CQnjjnei^pe, aad .pa» upwards. But this 
of all others could not be the.pl^ce' yfb^re PQr 

jidivjn- >j^»s »ituat>ed. For to F¥aheter gulf 
it may hav^ belofigcfi, it is expressly $kid ti> 
have bjS^n^^sydoTf f II tif f^^Z^^ higher np^ and jse/rMr 
^^thejiniis ; and consequently coi:dd not ha:i[e 
beenattlje bottom^ Artemidoru^ introduces it 

* Diodorus Siculus, 1. 3. p, 175. 

* Ce promontoire forme par 1* ext^emitf du.contiiieii^ 4u| 
separe les deux golfes, est le Posiditim, ou Neptumimi^de 8 

. niqiies;:auteurs, appplg Phara dans Pji^ein^e, &c- Mteinoirs 

»«rt%ypte^p.>37, , ,. . ^ ; ... , .: 
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as the very first place which occurred iipoiitfe^ 
coast ©f ' Arabia, , find brings other places ia 4 
regular series after it, as he proceeds frpiri 
north to isonth, njentioninjg Posidiuni, RhceniT^ 
Qon, Insula PhocaruWi and then the propaont*' 
tory, Pl^apafi. We may therisfore perceive 
plainly 2 that it was situated upon. the Sinm 

ft 

HerpopoUtantis, and just above the gro:^ ol 

ffin. Next to Pi^idium was the .paim=^grove^*whiih 
place ji alfu^dastA/ r^atered*'—^^M^fO¥ jJ^ St^iy> 

HioXyFo^. Tkeu cutmr tie prmtiontckr'^ TAhi^ ex^ 
tended. tmijord^Bstm^^ and /ijter\thi^ wm tJSe 
Sinus Bladtis^ or GatfofJEiaPk^^^fit v&mci^&St 
fwnx the gpOvc before nientiottiBd; mid^fro«* 
EosidiiMiH which was above^itcoBiere it wi$ 
^t Ariston^ in tjie cours^ <5f hii dil$cotiire^ie% 
bmlt the altar^ofc which ,,^I3fek3d«i^ SSfctfliis^ 
takes notice. This, l>imagine, was ei^e<::ted 
by hirp inhnapur of the ancient deity of Xh0 
part pf the wqrld, @$m iyjc^fi^j who wag the 
reputed guardian of the sea. In consequence 

» ^ $knibo,< L I«. p. Vim. 

' ^ *4>«r*« yd^ > tf^^*f) ff^jfut^tr^t HwiiuWf li^wmftttu U^ntimi 
Ti|y ciK itii ^nmnt if^i^nx^i A^tAtmt^ L 3. p. 175^ 
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of this he called the place aftfcr the Crccian 
manner Posidiurti, the same probably in pur- 
port as Baal-zephon ; which place of worship 
of old was higher upon the same coast, and 
opposite to Clysma. 
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Conclusion concerning the journeying of the 

Israelites. 

The distance of time is so great, and the 
scene of action so remote, and so little fre- 
quented, that one would imagine there could 
have been no traces obtained of such very 
early occurrences. It must therefore raise 
within us a kind of religious reverence for 
the sacr^ writer, when we see such eviden- 
ces still remain of his wondferful history. We 
read of expeditions undertaken by Osiris, St^ 
sostris, Bacchus, Vexoris^ Myrina, Seijciiramis, 
and the Atl^ntian9, into different parts of the 
world. But no veeitige remains of their bpera^ 
tions, no particuUr history of their appulsc, 
in any region upon earth. We have. in like 
manner accounts of Brenmua, ^ well as of the 
Teutones, Cimbri, and Ambroiie$; also of 
the Goths and Visigoths ; and 0f Qt|>6r svf afqSs 
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fmm Hie great hive in the tt(Mi; aH wMeli 
are bet«f authettticated. ^Yet ire Mvtt ottly 
a general history of theii* migrations. The 
plfifets^ from whence thefy originaMy catme, 
and the particulars of their jcium€^ingi have 
been effaced f6r ages. The history recoi^dffd 
fey Mattes appears like a bright, b^rt l-emotc 
object, ^en through the glass df aUt 0xedtent 
optician, clear, distinct, and well di^fined. 
But wheti we look .back npon the aiCc<M*Hit$ 
transmitted contittrning the As*yri^h% Egyp^ 
tians, Medes and Scythians, or those of the ear- 

r 

ly ages of Italy and Greece, we find nothing 
hilt a series of incredible and inconsistent 
events, and groupes of strange beings : 

Abortive} monstrous, and unkindly mix'd; 
Gorgoi)S> and harpies, and chimaeras dire. 

The ideas vfhich they aflford are like the fan- 
tastic forms in an evening cloud, where we 
^em to deiicry castles and inountains, and gi^ 
gantic appearances. But while we gaze the 
forins die ^way, and we are soon lost in gloopa 
and uncertainty* Concerning the Israelites 
we have a regular and consistent history. 
And though they w^ere roving in a desert for 
forty years, ^nd far removed from the rest of 
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the world, yet we have seen what 

tokens remain of their journeying and mira^ 

pulous preservation. 

This extern^ proof may appear to some 
not very entertaining, nor perhaps necessary ; 
9s the internal has been shewn to be very co- 
pious; and, as I flatter jQysel^ strong and 
convincing to a degree of demonstration. 
Yet to every curious and well disposed mind, 
I hope,'that this too will be found satisffac- 
^ry, stf^d have its due weight. 
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JOURNIES, &c, 



The Journey (J^Mons. Monconys, I647, hy the 
hwest and most Southern Roady to Suez and 
thjs Red Sea. Vol. I. p. 405, 

Jpril 14. JPePART from their caravansary 
through the d^emtxX at five o'clock — and travel 
a quarter of a league ; thei^ mount their ca- 
mels, ^nd travel for three hoxirs. 

1 5. Set out at six, and travel for three hours 
on foot; then mount their camels, and in 
two hours arrive at a plain. 

iti. At Simx-rise travel three hours on foot. 
Arrive at a valley, and a well called Gian 
Dabi. After dinper go through another val- 
ley, which looked like the bed of a river, and 
abounded with shells ; pass through pieces of 
plain groimd, which seemed covered with fine 
sand. 

1 7. Pass over some more plain ground, aftd 
arrive at eleven at the beginning of some 
mounta,ins. After dinner travel between Xh^ 
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ttiountains, in a road thirty or forty paces 
wide, till they arrive at a large spot of plain 
ground, which reached to the sea ; and in 
about three hundred paces from the entrance 
aflforded a fine prospect. Travelled in this 
opening till eight at night. 

18. Travel ifi this Valley for an hdiir oti 
foot, which begati to be moi'e and moi*e con- 
tracted between the mountains, and appeared 
very much like an artificial canal ; only much 
to6 wide for a work of art, being nearly two 
leagues Wide, ^t eleven they came to. the 
end of it, which terminated at the Red-sea* 
(N. B. This valley is the same as the ancient 
Clysma, now called Bedea^ and runs from 
West to east.) Here, upon the border of the 
sea, they dined j and then turned to the left 
and towards the north, and coasted the Red- 
sea till the evening.— ^Nous marchames vers le 
jiord, laissant les montagnes au couchant, et 
la mer du cot6 du levant. 

This part of the coasb between; the moun- 
tains and the sea, which they went over after 
their turn to the left and to the north, is, as 
I have supposed, the place of the encamp- 
ment, whepe the Isi^aelites halted befbre their 
transit thrduglh the 9ea. 
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19t Set out at day-break, and in nine hours 
arrivje at Suez, the ancient Arsinoe^ which is 
situated at the northern point of the Red-sea. 



The Journey of Mons. Monconys to St Cdtha^ 
Tine's J at Mount Sinai. P. 412. 

April 20. Set out ^t day-break, and in se-*^ 
ven hours arrive at the fountains stiled th? 
Fountains of Moses. The water hot an4 sialt 

2 1 . Pass through a plain between the moua^ 
taim to the east, and the sea to the. west, up^ 
on the riffht hand. 

22. Pass through a plain cquntrj between 
mountains for two hours, and then come tft 
a*'fine spring and small xiyulet of wgter ; but 
he thinks it could not have beeA that called. 

. ». -• .... " 

Mara, on account of its distance^ 

23. Set out before day, and pass through 
fine valleys between higher grounds. . Some 
of these abounded with casia. Fouiid somq 
good water. 

24. Set out half ^ hour after sun-rise, and 

• • • . ' 

come to difficult ways. 

25. Proceed in their journey, but refresh 
themselves under the shade of a mountain, 
where they repose the greatest part of the day, 

Cc 
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9il6. Set out on fodt at six o'cidck, :aiid Joir* 

jiey for three hours througha bad^oad. A* 

last see the nionastery; and passing throagh a 

* plain of a league and an half in length, at last 

arrive at St Catharine's upon Mount Sinai* 






Journey ^Monconys from St Cfitjmiv^* s hack 
(tgain to SueZj ky Tor aud tM^-^^dnscA. K 

446, '"'"^'- '-' ^ '■ 

. ■- . - > • r ■ 

May 2. After dinner set out fmm St Ca- 
tharine's for Tor ; pass through aonie. valleys 
for two hours- ... ,,5 -J .. 

3. At six o'clock set out, pass thrcMlgk a 
valley with some palm^treips axid spring of 
water. At the end of the valley, rocks, wijB 
XX engravings, or rather with characters^ 
stained deeply into the stone^ Soon have 
a view of Tor, supposed to be Elim, 

5, A monastery subordinate to that of St 
Catharine to the north of Tor; also some 
fountains and a large grove of palms, about a 
league from the town. C'est en ce |ieu, ou 
Moyse trouva les douze fontaines^,,^t Ips (sep- 
tante) palmiers. Th^ waters not good. -Ces 
eaux vont arrosant une quantity d^ be^^ux pal^ 
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miers, ferm^s de muraiUes, et qui sont bien 
aiigmcixbfe en nombre au dela des septante que 
Moyse y trouva, 

6. Stay in the place andi^ it» neighbour- 
hood. 

7. Still remain in these parts ; but set out 
in the evening, and go directly north. Come 
to waterst which* he says, many people have 
taken for those of Mara; (and, I think, with 
great appearance of probability.) The author 
is of a different opinion. 

8. Set out at seven, and continue to march 
north. Obliged to halt an hour and a half. 
Set oitt again and travel till eleven at night. 

9. Set out at half past five, and travel till 
eleven. After dinner proceed till seven o'- 
clock. 

10. Begin their route at daj^-break, and 
march by the coast of the Red-sfea. Come to 
a nitrous fountain. 

11. At half past five s^ out, ^upid arrive at 
the point where the road divided, when thisy 
before turned ' towards the east in going to 
Mount Sinai ; march three h^urs. 

12. Arrive at night at the . figiuntaists. near 
Suez, (called Aijoun Mousa) and these rest. 

13. At nine arrive at Suez. 

C c 2 
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!br PoCockV Jeumey front' Cairo to Sue% and the 

Red-sea^ by another Road. P. 13O. ' 

# ' . , 

March 28. Lay at Keyde Bey. 

29. Set out, and ascend Jebel Jehusi ; go 
thirteen miles. . 

30. Set out an }iour before day ; conae in 
eleven hours to a narrow valley called Tearo- 
said. In an hour and an half more to Hara 
Minteleh, where in the valley seemed ^o have 
been a wall across, probably the remains of a 
floodgate to the canal which once passed this 
way to the Red-sea. 

After sixteen hours saw Adleroute castle ; 
the whole thirty-two hours from Cairo : or, 
as the authors thinks, but twenty-nine. The 
caravan takes a larger compass. , 

31. Turned more to the south, thrpugh aa 
hollow way, to which the sea seemed former^ 



ly to have reached. In two Hours and an half 
come to the well of Suez. In two hours more 
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to Suez. The whole, according to the author, 
about seventy-two English miles. 
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jDr PococK^j Journey from Suez to Totj upon 

the Red-sea: P. 138. 

Days. 1* To Ein Mouseh, supposed by 
Some to^ be the wells of Moses, in three or 
four hours. 

2. To the desert of Shedtir, of Shur^ for 
four or five heurs very sandy. In three hours 
to Birk el Corondel. To the desert of Sheduf ^ 
or Shur, and went on for an hour. 

S . To Ouardan . Stayed two hours^ Came 
to a sandy plain, and in three hours to an 
hill of talc 5 passed it in two hours, and tra- 
velled as many more, an^ then had to the 
cast Jebel Housan, and ta the west Jebel le 
Marah, where was a salt spring. The author 
thinks it may have been the Mara of the 
scriptures. Come to the vale of Corondel, 
having travelled eleven hours in all. Beyond 
this vale on the sea is Jebel Hamam Phara- 
one, and a grotto with a very hot spring. 

4. In three hours come to the mountain 
torrent Wouset, and a salt spring with some 
palm-trees. In three hours come to Taldi, 
where are some date-trees. In three hours 
the tomb of a Turkish saint, at a place called 
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JReisimah, where was a salt spring* In an 
hour to a narrow valley, Menetsah; after 
which the road divides, one part tends to • 
Mount Sinai, and the other to Tor. 

5* Carried out of the way to the north j 
see a hill called Bait el Pharaone. 

6. Return into the road to Tor ; a torrent 
called Waad Pharan. 

7. Turned southward to the j^n of £aha« 
ram ; travelled thirteen houFSi 

8. Came to the b^sgimung of the Talkif ^£ 
Tc«. , Ij^ UiireQ hotfrs tip Nacb'fl Tpr, or the 
pftlra groYie of Tor., Tl^w gipve a^t a }f^ 
gue north of Tor, where is a well of good 
water ; also many date-trees, and hot springs^ 
Here is a convent of monks, who belong ia 
Mount SSnai, and near the convent tnaitiy^ 
fetmtftim. The hot springs ane jailed tl|e 
Baths q£ M<»eai,;an4^ th« place \fj the Qredsfi^ 
as well ai^ byt othfr^, ^^upposed to be the £Upi 
of scdpture.. Tor is but a i»nall village to the 
south. 

' This.difision q{ the tmi, by which Dr Pocock tunied 
0ff south-east to Mount Smaif b much lower than that men* 
tKMMd by Moacosys. 
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Tkc Distance ofllRmfrom the Place of Passage. 

According toOviqgton, the distance of Tor 
from Suez is a& hundred miles. But as the 
elevation of the pole at Suei, acdording to /« 
Niebuhr, is as"* 5?', and ait * Tor 28^ 12\ 
the difference in miles cannot be much less 
than one hundred and fifteen. But as Clysma, 
and the place of landing upon the opposite 
shore, were not less than thirty miles from 
Suez; and the palm grove, where we place 
Elim, is a league nearer than Tor, the length 
of the journey, after deducting these thirty- 
three miles, will be eighty-two. And if this 
interval was passed over in five days, the ex- 
tent of each day's march will be about seven- 
teen milesl And as the children of Israel dicj 
not arrive' at Marah till they had been three 
days without water, and consequently came 
there upon the fourth, we must accordingly 
look for this place at the distance of ^ four 

• T. 1. p. 175. » Ibid. p. 20S. 

^ Pocock mentions Gibei al Marah close by Corondel, 
\(rliich is at a great distance from the Marah of the scrip* 
tures. But it was the name of a region^ inhabited of old hj 
the Maranspii and which extended a great way down th(l 
poast. 
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days journey from their setting out after their 
passage through the, sea, and of one day's 
journey from the palm grove at Elim ; to 
which they cam^ in that space afterwards. 

Niebuhr went from Suez to Tor by sea ; 
so that he has afForde(| us only so much of the 
road as he saw in his journey to Mount Sinai j 
which is the part of least consequence. He 
has however given us a small map of Tor, 
gnd of the district near it. 
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